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THE NEW CALIFORNIA. 


BY S. M. WILliAMms. 
3 
; SIBERIA HAS LONG BEEN DEEMED THE HUNGRY HOME OF 
i SNOW, ICE, AND EXILES. THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY HAS CARRIED 


VO) i REOPEE“WHO,EIND OE 
IN MINERALS AND OF GREAT 


USTas the Great West of the United 
States leaped suddenly out of un- 
explored waste into the fairest and rich- 
est region of Mimerica, so the Great last 
of Siberia is springing into its rightful 
position of supremacy in Asia. The 





seoker after fortune, be he agriculturist, 





A LAND OF 
AGRICUL TURAL 


PEENTY, ALAND Ri¢a 
PROMISE. 


miner, or business man, finds m Siberia 
the most fruitful field of the Orient. 
What Stberia lacks is freedom—free- 
dom to expand, freedom to learn out of 
hooks the methods of the west. freedom 
to govern itself. But the need of this— 
personal liberty is much less in eastern 
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THE IMMIGRANT CROWD AT CHELIABINSK—FOLK OF ALL NATIONS SEEKING A RESTING PLACE. 
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countries than with us in the west. De- With this theory of government con- 
mocracy Were a strange flower to grow — stantly in mind, the Czar and his minis- 
on the Siberian steppes. The. people — ters are seeking gradually to raise Rus- 
are not ready for it. sia intoa higher and a more enlightened 
They do not hunger civilization. This theory Is prone to 
failure, but its failures have been more 
eagerly chronicled abroad than its suc- 
cesses. No one can travel through Rus- 
sia without realizing that the Czar and 
his ministers are sincere in their 
belief in paternalism, and in their 
endeavor to make it work for the 
good of the whole nation. 

Siberia—great, boundless, glo- 
rious Siberia—suffers under 
the restraint that is thought 
necessary in European Rus- 
sia. The yoke of too much 





























government presses heay- 
ily upon the 
settler along 
the fringe 
of civilization, 


A COSSACK GUARDING THE SIBERIAN BANK 
OF THE AMUR AGAINST POSSIBLE 
CHINESE AGGRESSION. 


for it. They do not understand it. 
They are content with patriarchism. 
The fundamental idea of Rus- 
sian government is paternalism. 
The Czar is the father of his people. 
They are his children. They vield to 
him the respectful obedience of a son 
to a father. There is nothing more 
heautiful in the history of governments. 
Emancipation, to be effective, must THE POLICEMAN CURSE OF RUSSIA. 
he slow. The imperial Russian govern- 
ment knows this, and dreads only a sud- There is no danger of his hatching trea 
den revulsion against old systems and — son plots or lending himself to blood) 
established theories of administration. revolutionary sehemes. He has his 
The peasantry of Siberia, and indeed of country to develop, his surroundings to 
all Russia, is an ignorant peasantry—the  mokl to his own needs, his children to 
peasantry that can be disciplined only educate. himself to adapt to the cireum- 
by the knout—and that is best governed stances of a new life. a new region. 
by physieal force. Freedom is the breath in his nostrils. 











and oppression, alone, 
ean tempt him into 
rebellion, 

And vet the Russian 
vovernment has not 
realized this difference 
hetween its people of 
the west and its people 
the east. It has 
chosen to tramme!] this 
broadsopen aired coun- 
try with the irritating 
details of the govern- 
ment it finds hecessar\ 
in the towns and cities 
of European Russia. | 
have little hope for 
this Russia in Europe, 
with its serfs and its 
but | have a 
houndless faith in Si- 
beria. With its farms 
like the wheat fields of 
Dakota, its mines like 
‘ those of Colorado, its 
rivers like the Missis- 
sIppi. and its forests 
like those of Canada, 


of 


seCTS, 


iIse—an eastern California. 








RUSSIAN MOUJIKS ON 


Siberia is a country of marvelous prom- 






























THE NEW CALIFORNIA, 


THEIR 
HOME 


FIVE THOUSAND MILE 
IN EASTERN SIBERIA. 


JOURNEY TO A NEW 


There is but one way to see the Siberia 
of today. and it is a good way. The great 


















































RUSSIAN, 


COSSACK, 




















MANCHU, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE IMMIGRANTS. 
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VLADIVOSTOK, THE EASTERN 


Siberian road crosses the country from 
the European border toe the Pacitic 
Ocean—a straightaway distance of more 
than five thousand miles. Although not 
quite completed yet in the Manchurian 
section, before the present year ends 
there will be through railway travel 
from Paris to Vladivostok—nine thou- 
sand miles due east. 

The Siberian Railway is purely a gov- 
ernment enterprise, constructed with 
two great purposes—military and com- 
mercial, It has had an enormous in- 
fluence in building up Russia’s political 
power in Asia, and has done much to 
strengthen Siberia as an agricultural 
and a commercial country. The first 
shovelful of earth dug out to permit of 
its construction was thrown by the pres- 
ent Czar in 1891, at) Vladivostok, on 
the Pacific coast. Ten vears have seen 
its completion. It is the longest line 
on earth. Its rates of fare are the 
cheapest, and its carriages are the most 
luxurious, in the world. 

In the popular mind, Siberia has been 
pictured as a region of snow, ice, and ex- 
‘les. Thus this largest country in the 


PORT OF ENTRY TO SIBERIA. 


world, with less than ten millions of in- 
habitants, comprising one thirteenth of 
the world’s dry land, greater than the 
United States or all of Europe, has been 
made responsible for one great, com- 
pressed, arctic fallacy. Although one 
half of Siberia is unfit for development. 
there remains a vast country as fertile 
and as rich as any in the United States. 

The railway, the main artery of Si- 
heria, does not bisect the country. It 
starts at the Russian end some two thirds 
of the way towards the southern border. 
and ends at the Pacifie terminus in the 
extreme southeast. When well on its 
way towards the Pacific, it leaves Rus- 
sian territory entirely and makes a bold 
dash through Chinese Manchuria, emer 
ging again at the narrow coast strip be 
longing to Russia, to find termini at 
Viadivostok and Port Arthur. 

The territory along the railway for 2 
distance of several miles on either sid: 
is the best part of Siberia—the section 
that is being most rapidly peopled. Best 
of all is the belt of territory nearest 
the Pacific ecoast—a land curiously simi 
lar to the Pacifie coast of the United 
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WAR SHIPS OF 





ALL 


States—with Vladivostok for its San 
Francisco, 

Leaving out the vast uninhabited 
north, the more temperate and richer 
south affords ample field for an incaleu- 
lable colonization. 

Siberia certainly possesses snow and 
ice mM abundance, and numbers among 
its people many exiles: but the practi- 
cal abolition of the political exile: syvs- 


NATIONS LYING OFF 





VLADIVOSTOK, 


tem in Russia has modified this last and 
ereatest evil. Exiles are of three kinds 
political exiles, murderers, and minor 
criminals, Political offenders form the 
sinallest, though the most sensational, 
portion of these involuntary. settlers, 
They are not always confined in prisons, 
but live in banishment within restricted 
areas, Ordinary criminals are pent up 
in big prisons. more like barracks than 
the stone penitentiaries of 





America. From these come 











the worst, and the far too 
numerous, Class of settlers. 
As the old time Botany Bay 
conviets threatened to poison 
the voung life of Australia, so 
these criminals endanger the 
sweet vouth of Siberia. 

Life conviets, murderers, 
the scum of Russia. are now 
sent for the most part to Kam- 
chatkaandthe island of Sakha- 
lin, off the far northeastern 
coast. Their life there is a 














purgatory; their presence 





THE GOVERNMENT OVEN—A CONVENIENCE FOR 
GRANTS PASSING THROUGH SIBERIA. 





POOR IMMI- 


on earth a menace to a fair 
young country ue to this 
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exile system, one settler in ten is a con- 
victed breaker of the law. Happily, na- 
tional pride is beginning to assert itself 
in protest against the nation’s colony 
heing made the dumping ground of the 
nation’s criminality. 

Snow and ice are the traditional foes 
of Siberia. Nature has been generous 
in her gifts, but she has set over them 
those two unrelenting genii as guard- 


their onslaught. From the south, the 
high mountain ranges of China and of 
Tibet keep back the warm, microbe la- 
den winds that seek an entrance. 

The entrance to Siberia is by rail from 
Moscow over the Ural Mountains—a 
range of hills that recalls the Alleghe- 
nies. The first city is Cheliabinsk. 
From there stretches out a thousand 
miles to the eastward a wide, undulating 
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VLADIVOSTOK—THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF WHITE MAN’S ASIA. 


lans. Vladivostok, the mildest place 
in Siberia, is ina latitude equivalent 
to that of Boston, vetris its harbor frozen 
five feet thick for two months of every 
winter. Almost the entire cultivable 
zone has a January thermometer of 
from ten to twenty degrees below zero, 
and a duly thermometer of from. sixty 
to seventy Summer 
bursts upon one in May, and disappears 
with equal suddenness in October. The 
rivers, that are frozen many feet thick 
in winter, are warm and = pleasant to 
bathe in in summer. 

Winter ts severe, but the air is clear 
and dry, and the skv bright with a sun 
that shines on the Coldest day. Con- 
sumption is unknown in Siberia. Dis- 
eases of the lungs are rare. Yet the are- 
tic winds sweep free from the frozen 
north without a mountain to obstruct 


degrees above. 


plain. This gives to Siberia its steppes. 
and over these wander the nomadic Wir- 
ghiz tribes. The middle part will one 
day be the great granary of Europe. 
Over hundreds cf miles of those mo- 
notonous steppes one passes into a coun- 
trv of knolls and hillocks, with beautiful 
valleys and timbered slopes that lead 
him to Irkutsk, the: principal city of 
middle Siberia. Irkutsk is the develop- 
ing Chicago of Siberia. Caravan routes 
lead up to it from Mongolia. Great riv- 
ers bring to it from the frozen north rich 
furs and precious metals. The railway 
lave at its door the products of the east 
and of the west. [ts sixty thousand in- 


habitants hold the kev te the commerc 
of a continent. 

Irkutsk is the dividing point between 
To the west. the de- 
heen by Slavonic agency: 


tivo civiliz. tions. 
velopment tec 
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THE CARRIER OF CIVILIZATION 


INTO SIBERIA. 


to the east. develop- 
ment has come from 
curious mixture of 
races—the yellow and 
the white; the never 
changing Chinese and 
the restless, cosmopoli- 
tan erowd that fastens 
pon every new coun- 
try. It is from the 
east the Americans 
have reached Siberia. 
They have found the 





A SUSPECT 
UNDER ARREST. 


of Siberia. Against 
these men of brains 
and money the help- 
less pauper Russian 
immigrant stands no 
chance. The yellow 
races do the labor, the 
Americans plan the 
fortunes. From Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific 
the mountains are 
filled with gold, with 
iron and coal. It is 
a new California, and 
(rermans already there, and have en- the Americans of the Pacific coast are 
tered with them into a rivalry that not blind to its potentialities. 

Ineans thes commercial development The Amur River flows from two thou- 


THE WESTERN BIRTHPLACE OF THE TRANS SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
° 











THE SIBERIAN EXILE--A PROB- 


LEM FOR EDUCATION, 


THOSE 


PRODUCTS OF A DEBASED 


PEASANTRY ARE THE 
WELCOME OF THE 
COMERS. 


LEAST 
NEW- 
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sand miles in the interior eastward to 
the ocean. It is one of the great water- 
ways of the world, ranking with the 
Nile, the Mississippi, and the Amazon. 
The railway that was planned to follow 
its banks has darted off to the south- 
east through Manchuria, thus leaving 
two great outlets for trade and travel. 
Manchuria is as Russian today as is the 
Amur territory. In name it is Chinese, 
but in actuality it is Russian. The grip 
of “the bear” is upon it, and its hug 
will never be loosened while the Czar’s 
government remains supreme in Russia, 

In the far interior part of Siberia is 
the little town of Cheita, settled by Rus- 
sian nobles in 1827—the products of a 
futile revolution, To them, into volun- 
tary exile, went the noble women their 
wives. ‘Together they founded a society, 
the influence of which remains in Cheita 
today. On a summer's afternoon ladies 
promenade in Parisian gowns, men wear 
clothes brought from London, and the 
children ride past on bicveles. Cheita 
is the Colorado Springs of Siberia. 

At the head of the Amur River navi- 
gation is Stretensk. Here the manager 





THE FARMER OF THE WEST- 
ERN STEPPES. THE SET- 
TLERS ON THE RUSSIAN 
BORDER ARE SLAVONIC 
IN ORIGIN, IGNORANT, 
UNPROGRESSIVE. 

























































THE 


COWBOY 


OF SIBERIA—-A HALF BREED FROM THE MONGOLIAN BORDER. 
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of the Russo Chinese bank chats pleas- 
antly of Fifth Avenue and Central Park. 
The colonel commandant is eager to 
hear the gossip of the Champs Elysées. 
The leading merchants are German, and 
the log hotel can furnish a dinner bill of 
the best dishes from a dozen nationali- 
ties. Stretensk is up to date. 

Half way down the Amur River is 


Hundreds of miles further down the 
great river Amur is the thriving city 
of Khabarovsk, the center of the richest 
agricultural region in Siberia. From 
there a railway leads to Vladivostok, the 
future metropolis of the white man’s 
Asia—the eastern entrance. 

The approach to Vladivostok from the 
sea is through a magnificent natural 









































A CONVICT ESCORT 


Blagoveshchensk,a metropolitan oasis in 
the wilds, where the Cossack band plays 
waltzes on summer evenings in- the 
varden, and the French chef in’ the 
hotel can compose an omelet souffle 
whose flavor carries one back seven thou- 
<and miles westward. Telephones are 
n the houses: two great department 
~tores rival the establishments of Amer- 
ica. Commercial travelers from Europe 
call regularly for orders. — Blagovesh- 
chensk is a curious commentary on one's 
preconceived opinions of Siberia. 


IN CENTRAL SIBERIA. 


harbor. The approach by rail is through 
a vast military camp. Soldiers and for- 
tifications are everywhere. Big) guns 
poke their noses over the roofs of the 
houses from the encircling hills. White 
summer tents dot the landscape, and im 
sheltered nooks are the thick walled 
military barracks. Trade must run a 
rigid military gauntlet if it would pene- 
trate past it. Noone has any municipal 
or civil rights. The city is a military 
post. Consuls of foreign governments 
cannot be accredited to Viadivestok, 
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THE WINTER HOME OF THE 
ENTIRE TOWNSHIP OF KIZ- 
HI, AND THE LOWLY HAB- 
ITATION OF THE PEASANT 
FROM THE WEST. 





derful outcroppings of min- 
eral veins. Land is’ free; 
game laws are unknown. 
Rich coal deposits are unh- 
touched, The rivers are 
rusty with the stain of iron 
ore. In the hills are gold 

Thus is Siberia’s one great seaport and silver. Verily, Siberia is a goodly 
handicapped. The natural entrance for land. ; 
commerce from other nations, the nat- The Cossacks are the backbone of Si- 
ural outlet for her own constantly in- beria. Originally serfs in Russia, they 
creasing products, Is subject Lo strictest received their conditional freedom. as 
military rule. settlers in the east. Ever since they 

Despite military barriers,,despite an have been men of all work in) Russia’s 
ice locked winter harbor, despite the dis- development. As soldiers and as colo- 
tance between port and market, Viadi- nists they are ever ready, ever faithful, 
vostok has doubled its population within ever capable. Russia has planted colo- 
the last five vears. Tt is typical of the mies of them all along the Amur River 
development of Siberia. to guard the boundary line and to hold 

Southern Siberia has a five months’ back the Chinese, Sturdy, silent, and 
summer as delightful as that of the obliging, the Cossacks occupy ine the 
American northwest, a winter no more Czars army the place of the Highlanders 
severe than that of Canada. Agricultu- of Scotland in King Edward's. They 
rists say of the soil that it is unexcelled are still sufficiently savage to revel in 
for wheat: geologists tell of the won- the stress of battle. 























THE BLACK FACTOR. 


A TALE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF RUPERT'S LAND AND THE WOMAN HE STOLE 
FOR HIS WIFE. 


BY HERMAN 


HEN vou have snatched your ca- 
noe from the grip of Assiniboine, 
labored across the Prairie Portage, pad- 
dled a long week on Manitoba, and 
~weated over the divide to Winnipegoos, 
you shall, if your muscle be good for an- 
other week’s paddling, come to the Big 
Portage of Cedar Lake. 

Two days thereafter, sore, stiff, and 
with the appetite of a starved griz- 
ziv, you arrive—that is, if your inner 
works are copper lined and proof from 
alkalimat Devil’s Drum, a little corner 
of the frozen north which has sent many 
a peltry to swell the store of the Great 
Company. Then, when your camp fire 
tickers in the woods and the night owl 
solemnly bells the frogs to vespers, a 
trapper will probably lounge over from 
the fort to sample vour tobacco and hear 
the news. 

If the tobacco be good, the spirit may 
move him to speak of the building of 
Devil’s Drum and of the notable cireum- 
stances attendant thereon, but unless 
you have whisky you will not hear the 
story of the Black Factor, nor will you 
he allowed a peep into the great book 
of the Company wherein it is written. 

| had. Thus it was that I came to 
read the storv which Pére du Fré wrote 
in the 'og of Devil’s Drum—the great 
hook which hes on the top shelf of the 
old log store, and which none but a 
commissioner may open. And just as 
| read, it is here set down, save that I 
thought it better to omit some morali- 
ings upon the duty of man with which 
the father interspersed his narrative. 

~The spring that Fraser came in 
‘rom the west.” he begins, “ we of Garry 
were In straits. Not content with in- 
lringing on our charter, the Norwest 
Company had set itself to ruin our 
trade: to which devilish end they had 
burned a Company's post and killed its 
factor. Their half breeds. too? under 


WHITAKER. 


the command of one De Knytf, harried 
our packers upon the trails and carried 
off their furs. And while tt is true we 
repaid these violations of the laws of 
God and man in kind, vet the season's 
pack was light and his excellency the 
governor both sour and sulky. His state 
of mind may be imagined when I say 
that for three months he went uncon- 
fessed. 

Furs we must have, father, he said, 
when I called one morning intent on 
reproving him for his lack of duty. 
‘Furs we must have, if | go unconfessed 
to the day of judgment!” 

“*Son!’ | protested. But he heard 
me not, and fell to biting his nails and 
pulled his beard ragged, while his brow 
drew in heavy lines. 

“* Yes, he continued, talking to him- 
self; ‘we must carry the war into their 
country—build a post north of the Big 
Lakes, and hold it, if we have to install 
the Devil as factor and sink the Nor’- 
westers in the bottom hole of hell!’ 

* Hard words, but the man was sore 
beset. ‘Oh, where shall | get a man?* 
he cried, dropping his head, and as 
though in answer a half breed runner 
arrived with news that Fraser was in the 
fort. 

“<The very man!” exclaimed the 
governor. ‘Send him here. 

“While waiting, his excellency lean- 
ed head on hand, his eves fixed upon 
his papers.: T studied him. And once, 
looking quickly up, he caught my glance 
and read the thought therein, for he an- 
swered at once: 

** Yes, he will get himself killed, but 
what would vou, father? Tt is the wav 
of the Company. We must have furs. 

“* Mens T answered, * are of more im- 
portance in the sight of God than furs.’ 

“* Tn the sight of God, ves, he re- 
joined, smiling: * but in the eves of the 
Company. no, father. And before | 


wee 
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could rebuke him Fraser strode through 
the open door. 


“At this time he must have been full 


service from the west, bringing with him 
some score of silent Sioux, whose dis- 
creet tongues revealed nothing of his 
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“TALL, STRONG, SWART--SWART AS HIS OWN 


SIOUX, AND, IF REPORT SPOKE TRULY, TWICE AS 
CRAFTY—-I SEE HIM NOW EVEN AS HE 


STOOD THAT DAY BEFORE THE GOVERNOR.” 

~ 

iwo and thirty, though the man was a antecedents. All questions they an- 
mystery and none knew aught of his par-  swered with a wag of the Head. But 


entage, Tle came into the Company's this much we guessed: his name  be- 











tokened a Scots father, and none but 
a French mother could have lit the fire 
in his eyes. Of his appearance, it needs 
only to know that he stooped to enter 
the door, while his shoulders brushed on 
either jamb. ‘Tall, strong, swart—swart 
as his own Sioux, and, if report spoke 
truly, twice as crafty—I see him now 
even as he*stood that day before the 
governor. 

“*Fraser, his excellency began, ‘we're 
ina mess. We've got to do something, 
dye hear 7—something big—and vou re 
the man to do it. I was thinking of tap- 
ping the country north of Winnipegoos. 
It’s risky—— Here a raise of the 
factor’s black brows brought him to a 
pause. * All right, he continued, smi- 
ling. * We'll leave the risk and come to 
business. If vou build a fort on the 
Moose River, PIl—Ill- make vou com- 
missioner of Rupert’s Land.’ 

“On the third day following this con- 
versation—I mind it well, for that morn- 
ing I celebrated the Easter mass—two 
ten men canoes rounded the bend into 
the Assiniboine, after which, for weary 
months, we lacked news of Fraser. And 
just about the time I had given him up, 
there came, carly one morning, a thun- 
dering rap upon my door. Without 
stood the governor, in most excellent 
mood 
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(Good he greeted. 


eall, but I 


day, father, 
‘This is an unseasonable 
hear good news. This day I take boat 
for a voyage of inspection to our new 
fort of Devil’s Drum, and, if vou care 
to come along, I doubt not Black Jack 
will give you welcome. It is long since 
he shrived him, and the tale must be 
both long and bloody.’ 

“As it becomes a priest to be ever 
zealous for the cure of souls, | accepted 
the invitation, though not relishing it 
overmuch. Had [ known—well, it has 
been wisely ordained that we see not the 
perils that beset our path. Yet we fared 
well enough on the journey, and came, 
after two weeks’ toilsome traveling, in 
by night to Devil’s Drum. 

“* Hey!” chuckled the governor, 
when at moonrise we thundered at the 
water gate. * Black Jack seems well in 
train for the commissionership, eh, fa- 
ther? Was there ever a finer bit of 


building ? * 
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“Like some lithe beast. the fort 
crouched in the crotch of Mocse River 
and Cedar Lake. Across the landward 
side ran a log stockade with ditch and 
countersearp, While on the double water 
front a palisade jutted into lake and 
river. These, drawing to a point, gave 
the couchant beast a tail, and provided 
a water yard wherein a score of canoes 
could safely ride. For a, quarter mile 
bevond the barrier, too, the tifiber was 
eut and burned, and within the inelo- 
sure Black Jack had builded stores, fur 
houses, and quarters for his men. With 
such confidence did the fort inspire me 
that I made a vow right then that the 
governor should lack the company of a 
certain. ehurehman on his” backward 
trip. 

**Can’t make out how you did it, 
Fraser!” the governor exclaimed, when 
next morning he completed his inspec- 
tion, * Surely the devil must have help- 
ed vou?” 

“* Sir” [ interposed. * God was with 
Mr. Fraser! * 

* With a twinkling eve, he asked par- 
don for his levity, and added, somewhat 
irreverently, that he had forgotten the 
alliance betwixt the Company and the 
Almighty, and then turned to question 
Fraser. He was ever a quiet man and 
gave us little information, vet this much 
we learned: 

* Silent as death’s shadow he had sto- 
len through the land, and of those who 
crossed his trail, none lived to tell. 
They died quickly and without noise. 
And long before wind of him traveled 
to the Nor’westers in their fort of Dev- 


ils Point, his outer defenses were 
strongly builded. Nor were they finish- 
ed one whit too soon. From Devil's 


Point a messenger sped north as far as 
fifty five, and raised Cree, Obijay, and 
Swampy River Sioux, to drive him from 
the land. In the third week of his oc- 
cupation, the smoke of many fires min- 
gled with the reek of the burned clear- 
ing: at night the skv blushed red above 
their camp: the still night air pulsed to 
the throbbing war drum. 

“* Wherefore’ said Black Jack. ‘we 
called this Devil's Drum. 

** As vou please, father. said his ex- 
cellency, when [asked permission to re- 
main and establish a mission, © As vou 
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“SEEKING A WIFE AFTER THE 


please. But ‘ware that vou heal ‘not 
their souls until Fraser has broken their 
hodies. Seeing that youre not to be 
of us. we will, as we came in by night, 
go out by day’ 

“Which he did. And while the Crees 
chased him down the lake, the governor 
sat in the stern, potting them like so 
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MANNER OF THE TRIBE OF BENJAMIN!” THE BLACK FACTOR 
ANSWERED WITH A 


LAUGH, 


many rabbits. All morning we heard 
the crack of is rifle. From the tower 
by the gate, | watched his canoe grow 
smaller and smaller until it drew to a 
speck and vanished, carrying him with 
it from this story. ; 

* For the bigger half of a month after 
the departure of the governor, death 






































































stalked in picturesque guise about our 
walls. 

I began to despair of my-mission, and 
was beginning to regret not having jour- 
neyed with the governor, when one of 
our scouts brought news of trouble in 
the Indian camp. 

“When the man came in I was with 
the Factor in the big log store, as yet 
empty of goods; and after he had deliv- 
ered him of his news Fraser said noth- 
ing, but sat thinking. Just as I was 
about to put a question—for the Sioux 
had spoken in his own tongue—he 
struck his knee, roaring with sudden 
laughter, and cried out: 

“¢Send Neepawa here!’ 

“¢ What is it?’ I asked. 

“<That remains to be seen,’ he an- 
swered, drumming on his knee; and 
this was all the satisfaction I could get. 
But I knew some desperate game must 
be afoot, else had he not called for the 
chief of his Sioux. 

“ He came—a tall man, brown, lean, 
lank, possessed of the strength of three, 
yet lithe as a lynx and twice as cruel. 
Taking him to one side, the Factor 
whispered in his ear, and while he talked 
the Sioux nodded to every word. What 
they said I could not hear, but despite 
this lack of confidence, which reflected 
somewhat on my strength of wit—a wit 
which his excellency the governor has 
found useful on occasion—at the end 
of their conference I approached and 
said: 

“*Son, I judge there is deadly work 
ahead. Let me exercise my office.’ 

“ Whereat he laughed down from his 
great height and answered: ‘ At pres- 
ent, father, there is no need; but if that 
which I contemplate comes to a head, 
then shall I require your services.’ 

“That night I slept ill, and at break 
of day I turned out to cool my fever in 
the morning mist. And as I stepped 
from my quarters the watch hailed loud- 
ly. Through the gray of the clearing 
two spectral figures loomed, each bear- 
ing upon its shoulders a heavy burden. 

“What is it?’ I inquired. 

“ But the sentry shook his head, cock- 
ed his musket, and hailed again. A 
swirl of mist swept in between, and from 
its center the voice of the Factor an- 
swered. 
2 M 
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““¢ Where have you been?’ I demand- 
ed, as he strode through the gate. 

“ ¢ Seeking a wife after the manner of 
the tribe of Benjamin!’ he answered 
with a laugh. 

“ Wherewith he set down his burden 
and unwound a blanket from the head 
of as fine a woman as ever filled the eye 
of man. Half breed she was at the first 
glance, yet never have I seen girl more 
winning in a tender way. Though tall, 
her round, full shape molded her dress 
in easy lines, her eyes were lit with the 
sweet languor which makes men’s hearts 
as water, her loosened hair veiled her in 
night’s black splendor. ‘And _ this,’ 
continued the Factor, pointing to Nee- 
pawa’s burden, ‘is Saas, daughter of 
Clear Sky, chief of the Swampy Sioux.’ 

“Then the plot came out. Saas had 
made trouble in the Indian camp. On 
the north side of her father’s tepee, 
Kst-ha-gan, headman of the Obijay, had 
raised a pile of goods against her hand, 
while on the south Iz-le-roy, chief of 
the Crees, had stacked his store of 
wealth. Day by day the piles had grown 
—for Saas was a famous curer of skins— 
and just when the pile of Iz-le-roy was 
the greater by full three pack of beaver, 
our scout brought in the news. 

“This it was that sent the Factor 
forth by night. In the willow thicket 
behind Clear Sky’s tepee, he and the 
Sioux crouched, waiting until Saas 
should go and draw water from the 
woodland spring. And presently—just 
as the scout said—she came out with 
her skin buckets, and paused uncon- 
scious of their eager eyes. Within the 
camp a hundred fires glowed with a 
strong red light, leaping and dancing 
like fire blossoms in a wind, but it was 
yet dark by the spring, and Saas was 
afraid. She made to go back, and dash- 
ed the watchers’ hope, then paused and 
filled them with joy. She talked with 
some one within the tepee, then out into 
the firelight came the half breed girl. 

“* So,’ concluded the Factor, softly 
caressing the girl’s hair, ‘ these two came 
together to the spring.’ She shrank 
from his touch, but even this seemed 
rather to please him, fer he added: 
‘Modest? Well, so be it! It is a grace 
that will become the wife of the commis- 
sioner of Rupert’s Land, ch, father?’ 
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And with that he placed her under my 
care and in the cabin next to mine until 
such time as he should finish the busi- 
ness of the Indians. 

“Things fell out pretty much as the 
Factor thought they would. Within the 
hour, Clear Sky himself strode into the 
clearing and stood, making the peace 
sign. He was an old man, gnarled and 
rugged, but when they brought him to 
Fraser, he straightened with the swing 
of a young pine. 

“* Yes,’ said the Factor, when the old 
man had made oration, ‘ we've got your 
daughter.” And a wave of his hand 
brought her from a near by hut. 

“The old man’s eyes glistened— 
doubtless the piles before his tepee seem- 
ed a little nearer for her presence. But, 
as it chanced, all that morning the lean, 
brown chief of our Sioux had been ma- 
king the best cf his opportunity with 
Saas, and now she incontinently gave 
her father her back. 

“* But the warm blankets, O Saas!’ 
he gasped. ‘The warm blankets, the 
knives, and the great packs of winter 
beaver that stand before my tepee! 
What of these?’ 

“But as these were matters of an- 
other’s housekeeping, Saas remained un- 
moved. And here the Factor stepped 
in. He explained that we of the Com- 
pany were peaceable men, and friends of 
the Swampy Sioux. All that we asked 
was leave to barter peacefully for furs, 
for which we would pay the highest 
price. And whereas the Nor’westers of 
Devil’s Point gave but one fathom of 
tobacco for seven white winter beaver, 
we would give two. Of powder, the 
Sioux should receive two pounds for five 
beaver—good powder, measured with 
thumb without the brim. And that 
Clear Sky might lose nothing by the 
maiden, out of the Company’s store he 
should receive tea, tobacco, and blankets 
that would doubie in value those of Est- 
ha-gan. This ended the talk. Clear Sky 
returned to his people with instructions 
to make cause with the Crees against 
the Obijay, and then to join with us of 
Devil’s Drum in driving out the Crees. 

“And by the time the sun marked 
high noon we knew. that he was carrying 
out the plan. From the watch tower by 


the gate, Fraser watched the ebb and 
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flow of fight, and I, standing beneath, 
heard him growl: 

“* Go it, dogs! Eat one another, but 
save a meal for me!’ Mf 

“That meal he got—a full one. To- 
wards sundown, just before the Obijays 
fled across the river, he took up his posi- 
tion. And when the Crees returned 
they were caught betwixt him and the 
Swampy Sioux. Like cornered rats 
they fought. But so hard were they 
stricken, that out of a hundred fighting 
men, but twenty straggled back to 
Amisk, north of fifty four. 

“*We must give them no rest, fa- 
ther! ’ said the Factor, when he returned 
at moonrise. So, leaving six men with 
me to keep the fort, he took two days’ 
meat, and while Clear Sky drove hard 
on the trail of the broken Obijay, he 
chased the Crees to the heart of the Pas- 
quia Hills. 

“ After he was gone, I remembered 
the girl—that she had not yet eaten— 
and, taking a lantern and food, I entered 
her cabin. She rose on my entrance, and 
stood with heaving bosom, her eyes sau- 
cerfuls of fear—a fair, frightened pic- 
ture framed in yellow light. She was 
pale, too, and tear stained. And as I 
looked, I wondered—wondered that so 
fair a flower should spring and blossom 
in the dirt of an Indian camp. 

“*Tears, my child?’ I began, intend- 
ing to cheer her. ‘ What folly! Surely 
you are better here, among people of 
your blood. Besides,’ I added, with a 
touch of archness, ‘the Factor is in 
love, and what better could a girl wish 
than to marry with a good strong man ? * 

“ While I was speaking her eyes grew 
dark as midnight pools. ‘ No, no!’ she 
whispered, stretching a long white arm 
towards me. ‘No! Already I am a 
wife! ’ 

“ As the word left her lips, the fear in 
her eyes passed to mine, and I trembled 
—for her. As yet Fraser had proved 
singularly indifferent to the charms of 
womankind, but for this very reason | 
knew that, with his love once east, he 
would burst every tie that held him from 
his desire. Could it be? Was the wom- 
an really bound? For a moment the 
doubt shook me, then, remembering 
whence she came, I chided myself and 
answered : 
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“* Nonsense, daughter! Some pass- 
ing fancy, mayhap. Some tie of the 
kind the Chureh knows naught of.’ 

“* Ah, no,’ she protested, with a quick 
intake of the breath. ‘ I am wife to Rafe 
de Knyff.’ 

“* Rafe de Knyff!’ I echoed. * Then 
you are t 

“* Virginie La France!” 

“Tt hardly required her assertion to 
assure me of her truth, for Father Um- 
freville—a good man, though strangely 
blinded to the rights of our Company 
—had married them at Fort William. 
And now I remembered that when ac- 
cording to our custom he had forwarded 
a copy of the register, | had fancied he 
expatiated somewhat warmly on the 
heauty of the bride. 

“* And where is Rafe de Wnyff?? I 
queried. 

“*Gone to Devil’s Point, to report to 
Le Brun, the Factor, she answered. 
Then, folding her hands, she broke out 
in uncontrollable sorrow: * Tomorrow he 
will be back and find me gone! Oh, 
what shall ldo? What shall 1 do?’ 

“For what followed [I have been ta- 
ken to task by many, some good men, 
some bad, but all agreed that it is right 
and proper to harry a Nor'wester, to 
drive him from the land, to reive hin 
of his cattle, or to carry off his wife. 
Yet, looking backward, the wisdom of 
later years approves the course [ took. 
Gently touching the child’s hair, I said: 

“*Courage, daughter! No harm 
shall come to vou or him. I myself will 
meet him.’ 

“And this I did, finding him a tall 
fellow, nearly the height of Fraser, but 
lacking his bulk. His countenance was 
frank, vet grave. He carried the air of 
one used to command. A good man, 
too, 1 judged by his conversation, 
though holding most heterodox opinions 
anent our rights. Still, he came with me 
most amicably, and in the pitch of night 
I got him into the fort unseen. 

“Next day we held a consultation, 
‘Will I join with your people?’ he an- 
swered to my suggestion that herein lay 
the settlement of the difficulty. ‘No! 
Nor will I ever acknowledge their au- 
thority to trade upon these lands! ° 

* Not one whit woud he swerve from 
this, so but one thing remained—to let 
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them escape. ‘To this end, therefore, | 
secretly provisioned the smaller of our 
two canoes, and at dusk loosed the wa- 
ter gate. Night fell thick as ink, and 
after the evening meal I stepped outside 
and found all quiet. A single ray shone 
from the men’s quarters, stabbing the 
blackness like a sword of light. Over in 
the forest the night wind mourned; a 
breeze rippled the lake along the shore; 
1 could hear the river hungrily licking 
its bank. Opening the door of my cabin, 
| called de Knyff and whispered: 

**Go vou to the water! I will bring 
your wife.’ 

* Silent as a shadow, he stole away, 
the while L held my breath, listening. 
Once | thought a stone rolled, but it was 
not from his foot, and the watchman by 
the gate gave no sound. After he was 
safely gone, | crept back to his wife. 
She was ready. 

“*Come, child,” L said: * your hus- 
hand waits.’ 

* But her face paled with sudden hor- 
ror, she gasped and staggered back, all 
trembling, her eyes staring past me. 
Whirling about, | came face to face with 
Fraser in the door. 

**Ye-es?” he said, smiling in my 
eyes. ‘It was well that I pushed on.’ 
He spoke like one explaining matters to 
himself. *f thought to play a trick on 
the guard, but this—this goes bevond 
expectation. And now, W’steu le Pere, 
he growled, flushing blackly under his 
skin, ‘where, oh, where is the happy 
husband ? ’ 

* He was angry, but his eves wander- 
ed keenly, searchingly, from me to Vir- 
ginie, and from her to me. Outwardly 
he was calm, cool, rigid, but it was the 
rigidity of the lava crust, beneath which 
surges the molten rock. And as I stood 
speechless, thinking what [| should say, 
I came to know how quick is the wit of 
a loving woman. Like a flash she an- 
swered : 

“© A day’s sail down the lake, where 
even the Black Factor dare not seek 
him!” 

“*So?* he queried, quictly enough, 
hut ina tone that reddened her face and 
neck with the scarlet flush of shame. 
‘So?’ For what seemed a long time his 
eves drank of her glowing beauty, then 
he turned on me with an eloquent shrug. 
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“<Tt seems, father,’ he said, ‘ that 
your services are not for us, and let me 
remind you this is the hour which good 
priests spend in prayer.’ 

“My son!’ I entreated. ‘ My son!’ 

“But he laughed once more in my 
face, an ugly laugh, and advanced to- 
wards me. Now, it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to make me a man small of body 
and meek of spirit, yet it comforts me to 
know that in this hour of trial I found 
courage to perform my office. Stepping 
forward, I placed hands on his giant 
chest and thrust him back. He stagger- 
ed—not from my force, but from its sud- 
denness. His eyes reflected the hues of 
hell. His knotty fist rose and hovered, 
then, quickly changing his intent, he 
lifted me like a fractious child and drop- 
ped me outside the door. 

“ As it banged to, I could have wept, 
wept tears of fire, and in my fierce anger 
I forgot the husband—forgot him till 
the sound of a pleading voice brought 
me to. Then I ran, and plumped into 
his arms, for he was coming to find what 
kept us. 

“# Go!’ I gasped, choking. 

“There was no need for more. He 
stiffened, every muscle tense, and shot 
away. The door creaked, a panel of yel- 
low light winked at the blackness—he 
was inside. I tiptoed, listening, and 
from the thick air my straining ears 
picked a dull vibration, a heavy, stifled 
thudding. It endured, perhaps, for the 
space of a score of breaths, for the little 
time it took for me to gain the door, 
and as I laid hand to the bobbin there 
came a heavy fall, and then—silence. 

“JT pulled and entered. The Nor- 
wester was on his knees. A heavy bruise 
crossed his forehead, one hand pressed 
his side, his breath came in painful gasps. 
And beside him stood Virginie La 
France, a hatchet in her hand. At her 
feet, vacant eyed, but still heavily frown- 
ing, lay the Factor. Under his head a 
black patch widened, widened and crept 
out—out to join the drop that fell from 
her blade. Over all the sickly lantern 


cast its yellow flare. 
“<¢ Father! ’ 
ther!’ 
“ Stooping, I laid my hand to Fraser’s 
breast. I felt no beat; and as I realized 
that this man of mighty parts was 


she whispered. ‘ Fa- 
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stricken in his sin, anger faded, and 
from its ashes welled a gush of pity. But 
there was much to do. Rising, I step- 
ped out and peered around the corner. 
All was still. In the men’s quarters the 
light still shone, the sentry held his 
lonely watch. It seemed that the thick 
spruce logs had kept their secret, but, to 
make sure, I sauntered across the yard 
and saluted him as carelessly as I might. 

“< Bezhou!’ he answered. 

“¢ You hear anything?’ I asked. 

“< Cowene,’ he grunted. 

“On my return, the Nor’wester would 
have it that I should go with them, hold- 
ing that if the Sioux but dreamed I’d 
a hand in the killing of the Factor, no 
torture would suffice them. But I re- 
fused, telling him that I would hold the 
post against the coming of his excellen- 
cy the governor, and, though Virginie 
joined her prayers to his, 1 would not 
be persuaded. Yet as there was reason 
in the argument, I got their help to 
make disposal of the body. It would be 
an easy matter. Outside the river call- 
ed, called with gentle but insistent voice; 
it would clasp him lovingly to its bosom 
and bear him out to the deep waters 
where a man may rest in peace. So be- 
tween us we carried him to the brink, 
and as the icy flood licked him off our 
hands, de Knyff whispered: 

“<There goes a man both strong an’ 
brave!’ 

“*May God rest him!’ I answered. 
While the murmuring river, the mourn- 
ful wind, and the sighing forest softly 
breathed his requiem, the Black Factor 
passed onward to the lake. 

“ But time was passing and moonrise 
drawing on. Far down the lake a milky 
glow already touched the sullen waters. 
The dead was gone to his place, and 
there was need for hurry lest others fol- 
low. So, getting back to the cabin, we 
cleansed the floor of blood, and set 
things in such order that it would ap- 
pear Virginie had escaped by the win- 
dow. For an hour we thus labored, 
then, after a last glance round, I closed 
and barred the door. In the east the 
dark blue sky was laced with silver, the 
moon just peaked above the forest. 

“¢ Hurry!’ whispered De Knyff, and 
with the word some one stumbled. 

“¢ Softly!’ I bre .thed. 
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“ A loud laugh answered, and I paus- 
ed, consumed with wonder at his folly. 
Again the laugh rang out, sharp, clear, 
like that of a mocking devil. The Nor’- 
wester was close by my side, it was not 
he. We drew together, astonished, wait- 
ing in horrible expectancy. And of a 
sudden a blaze of powder flashed and set 
fire to the beacon of dried grass and 
reed which lay by the landing ready for 
occasion. Under its fiery glance the 
dark shore waters blushed blood red, a 
myriad yellow tongues danced in the rip- 
ple, and the palisade, canoes, and open 
water gate stood as in the light of day. 
And there in the beacon’s glare, sur- 
rounded by his Sioux, stood the Fac- 
tor. 

“From his hair and clothes water 
dripped. He was smiling, but the smile 
lacked mirth, and when he spoke it was 
in bitter irony. ‘A well considered 
plot,’ he said, * but lacking one thing— 
the villain yet survives.’ 

“ Afterwards I found that when the 
woman struck, the axe glanced, inflict- 
ing a flesh wound, and then fell flat on 
the great nerve ganglion at the base of 
the brain. Thus, completely paralyzed, 
with respiration suspended and _ heart 
action enfeebled to the point of stop- 
ping, Fraser had lain until the icy flood 
shocked him back to life. 

“* So,’ he continued, ‘it was to be a 
merry trip across the lake while the 
Black Factor slept soundly to the music 
of the paddles? ’ 

“We made no answer. The Nor’- 
wester stood sullen and defiant, his arm 
about his wife; she leaned forward like 
one fascinated, silent, breathless, her 
red lips slightly parted. As for myself, 
I was sorely puzzled, for I saw something 
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strange in Fraser's face—a dawning re- 
solve. . 

“* You would journey down the 
lake?’ he persisted. * Then—you 
shall!’ 

“At a wave of his hand, the Sioux 
guard swept the Nor'wester from his 
feet, and lifted him on high. Virginie 
screamed. She thought they were about 
to cast him in the lake, and so, for the 
moment, did I. But before I could open 
mouth, Fraser pointed to the canoe and 
ordered sharply: 

“* Set him in!’ Then, turning to the 
wife, the Factor added in tones that were 
strangely compounded of tenderness 
and anger: ‘ You also! And now,’ he 
finished, when she was safely in, ‘ go!’ 

“Though astonished beyond measure, 
de Knyif spent no time in staring. At 
the word his paddle cut the water, and 
down the trail of fire, with ever quicken- 
ing speed, the canoe sped to the water 
gate. When it had covered half the dis- 
tance, a change flashed in the Factor’s 
face. His hand gripped the prow of the 
second canoe, and he stood, hesitant, as 
though minded to follow. I saw the 
knuckles of his great hand gleam white 
through the skin, a shiver shook his 
frame, and then—he raised a sudden 
foot and stove in the birch bark bottom. 

“The Nor’wester’s back was on us, 
but Virginie saw the play. As the 
canoe floated through the water gate, 
just before the darkness quenched the 
star fire of her eyes, they rested—as I 
live, they rested on Fraser with an ex- 
pression of regret. And he read their 
message. 

“* By the Mass!” he said, laying a 
kind hand upon my shoulder. ‘ It is well, 
father, we have not a third canoe.’ ” 





THE GOSSIP HEART. 


ALL day I read your letter till the light 
Tiptoed away and suddenly came night, 

And all the eyes of stars leaned down to see, 
Peering across my shoulder like the eyes 
Of women envious, till I, grown wise, 

Kissed it, beloved, and hid it jealously. 


Beneath my heart I hid it and most sure 
I deemed its resting place and all secure ; 

But lo! my traitor heart the whole night through 
Thrills with the knowledge I would fain secrete. 
Oh, faithless, gossip heart, whose every beat 


Is but a whisper of a word of you ! 


Theodosia Garrison. 





American Authors Abroad. 


BY GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


BY VIRTUE OF HIS LONG RESIDENCE IN ENGLAND AS A NEWS- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENT, AND OF HIS CLOSE INTIMACY WITH 
WRITERS RESIDENT IN EUROPE, MR. SMALLEY SPEAKS WITH 
AUTHORITY OF THOSE WHO HAVE SOUGHT IN THE OLD WORLD 


REST AND INSPIRATION. 


HE question as to how far an Amer- 
ican’s European reputation and 
influence is affected by his residence 
abroad affords an interesting field of 
speculation to all Americans. 

In the case of an artist, the effect is 
demonstrable. Neither Mr. Whistler 
nor Mr. Sargent would hold his present 
position in the art world had he remain- 
ed in the United States. With writers it 
is more diflicult to arrive at a generali- 
zation. Books written in America may 
be, and are, republished in England, 
and sometimes in other European 
countries. If they have an American 
flavor, they are none the worse liked; 
they are liked the better. But one’s 
books are necessarily different in char- 
acter if the writer lives abroad: he can- 
not escape, if we would, the influence 
of his environment, and it is probable 
he does not desire to escape it. 


BRET HARTE. 

To this remark there may be excep- 
tions. Mr. Bret Harte is one of these. 
fe has lived in England some thirty 
years, yet he continues to turn out 
stories of early Californian life very 
much as if he still dwelt on the Pacific 
coast, and as if the California of today 
were identical with the California he 
knew in 1860. So minute and full were 
Mr. Bret Harte’s observations in those 
days that they have served him ever 
since as a stock to draw from. The 
English public has never grown tired 
of the books in which his impressions 
of camp life are recorded. Of course 
they lack freshness, yet the vitality of 
_the writer is astonishing, and few liter- 
ary phenomena are more remarkable 
than his power of perpetually reprodu- 


cing old characters in the same old sit- 
uations, with the same old material, 
scenery, and stage properties, over a pe- 
riod of forty years. 

I doubt whether the English reading 


_public knows or cares whether Mr 


Harte’s domicile is in London or in San 
Francisco. He prefers to remain a 
recluse. He is seldom seen in society. 
His circle of friends has been, by his 
own choice, kept narrow. It included, 
to name but one, the late Mr. Froude, 
who had always a strong attachment to 
Mr. Harte personally, and an un. 
bounded admiration for his works, 
Knowing nothing of this, I once asked 
Mr. Froude, a great many years ago, 
to dine, adding I should like so much to 
have Mr. Harte meet him. His answer 
was dated from his place in Devonshire 

If you will come down here from Saturday to 
Monday, you will find Mr. Harte staying with me. 

The truth is that the Californian 
never cared to be lionized, and was pres- 
ently left to himself by people who asked 
him merely or mainly as a celebrity. As 
for his recent books, they have left no 
mark on current literature or thought, 
nor could they. They hold their own, 
but the days when it was perhaps pos- 
sible for Mr. Bret Harte to have antici- 
pated, in a measure, the influence of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling have passed and will 
never return. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


On the other hand, Mr. Howells, who 
has continued to live in America and 
to write for an Anglo American au- 
dience, retains nearly all the prestige 
which he won thirty years ago. He 
is in contact all the time with the Amer- 
icanism he describes. He has _ not 
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closed his eyes to what is about him, 
nor lived in a remote past. He con- 
tinues to offer to the English public, as 
well as the American, studies of actual 
American life. It might be difticult to 
trace his influence on current English 
fiction, just as it would be difficult to 
trace Mr. Cable’s. But that is no criti- 
cism; it is, if anything, eulogy. He does 
his own work in his own way. He 
chooses his own subject. He has at- 
tempted, it is true, to divert the course 
of English thought with respect to Eng- 
lish novelists by a series of critical 
essays involving a complete, or nearly 
complete, reconsideration of their po- 
sition in the opinion of posterity. For 
instance, he has criticised the position 
of the greatest novelist of all—Thack- 
eray. He has failed, happily; not for 
want of a very remarkable critical 
faculty, but from an idiosynerasy of view 
which at moments becomes grotesque. 

Whether Mr. Howells has seen his 
error and repented of it, I know not. 
He paid the inevitable penalty. His 
eriticism, which is original and delicate 
when governed by sound judgment, was 
rejected of the English, and long re- 
jected, also, of the Americans, or of 
those whose verdict in such matters 
availed. Probably Mr. Howells’ recent 
books, whether of fiction or of criticism, 
are much more widely read here than 
in England; but he has never lost his 
position there. His name counts high 
among those which have given renown 
to American literature in Europe. His 
stay in Europe was just long enough to 
give him what he wanted as a writer, and 
not long enough to diminish the robust- 
ness of his Americanism. 


HENRY JAMES. 

Meanwhile Mr. Henry James as a 
writer has become, in so far as it is 
possible for an American to become, 
thoroughly Europeanized. I don’t think 
he has set foot on his native soil 
these twenty years past. There are 
Americans who will think that a re- 
proach. It is not necessarily so, and it 
is very far from being so meant. Mr. 
James has his own conception of his 
work and of the means by which he 
can best do what he thinks best worth 
doing. He is entitled to judge for him- 
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self. If any reproaching is to be done, 
the American who cuts himself off 
wholly from the culture and_benefi- 
cent influences of Europe is the one to 
whom remonstrances may most proper- 
lv be addressed. 

* What should they know of England 
who only England know?” is a query 
as searching for the citizen of the 
United States as for him of England; 
and more searching. No American 
author or artist can do his talent or 
himself or his country full justice if 
he deny himself the opportunities which 
Europe can give him and America 
eannot. ‘To be provincial is not to 
be patriotic, and to be provincial is the 
inevitable lot of him who does not broad- 
en his mind by a knowledge—to use 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase once more— 
of the best which has been thought and 
done in the world. I am not defending 
Mr. Henry James: he needs no defense. 
But when I am asked to consider the 
relations of Americans to the European 
world it seems to me that, before those 
relations can be what we most want 
them to be, the American must under- 
stand the world to which, whether as 
writer or as artist, as statesman or as 
diplomatist, he addresses himself. 

THE RETREAT FROM LONDON. 

For many Americans England is 
summed up in the word London. But 
Mr. Henry James does not live in Lon- 
don. He has a house in Rye, one of the 
Cinque Ports whose Warden was the 
subject of Longfellow’s most heroic 
lvrical poem. ‘hither he fled to es- 
cape that same social life which the in- 
habitant of Nebraska believes to be the 
object of every wandering American's 
ambition. Mr, James knows London 
society well, and has avoided it. 'To 
be an ornament of society, and to be 
a serious writer seriously devoted to 
literature, with a belief that it is the 
most serious thing in the world, are 
two things which he has found to be in- 
consistent with each other. From his 
windows and his garden at Rye he looks 
out upon the Kent marshes and the 
English Channel. In that scene of 
tranquillity a man’s spirit may find, if 
anvwhere, a refuge from the distractions 
of the world. 
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Not that he is a recluse, or cuts him- 
self off from London, still less that he 
avoids occasions of contact with the 
world it is, or was, his business to de- 
scribe. Latterly, it is true, Mr. James 
has been dealing with the invisible 
world, and trusting for his literary im- 
pressions to the evidence of things not 
seen. It isa mood which will pass. He 
cannot forever deny himself the use of 
his power of seeing things as they are. 
In thinking of him as a representative 
American abroad, and of his contribu- 
tions to American reputation abroad, I 
had rather omit these few later years 
during which he has been experiment- 
ing with subjects which might well 
enough be left to the Psychical Society. 
The period which ended with “ The 
Awkward Age” is the period in which 
Mr. James, as an American writer, 
made his most brilliant additions to 
American literature and most enlarged 
its fame in Kurope. 


OUR MINISTER AUTHORS. 


An essay which, unlike this, should 
try to be complete, would divide itself 
into two parts. We should have to con- 
sider the influence of the American au- 
thor on England, and the influence of 
England on the American author. The 
first would carry us much too far, but 
a sentence or two may be allowed. The 
personal influence, again, is one thing; 
the purely literary influence, another. 
Can any one compute the personal in- 
fluence of two such authors as Motley 
and Lowell, when to the brilliancy of 
their fame as writers was added the 
authority of a great diplomatic posi- 
tion? The author helped the diploma- 
tist, and the diplomatist helped the au- 
thor. Both together gave a bent to 
English opinion in favor of America 
and things American which would have 
been long delayed but for their coépera- 
tion. Much the same thing may be 
said of Mr. John Bigelow and Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid in Paris; of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor and Mr. Andrew D. White in 
Berlin. The full measure of our debt 
to these minister authors can only be 
inferred, unless one happen to have 
some knowledge of it at first hand. 

A later instance is, in one respect, 

{ more remarkable than any of the others 





MAGAZINE. 


—I refer to Mr. Hay’s tenure of the 
United States embassy in London. For 
it may almost be said that Mr. Motley 
and Mr. Lowell went to London in 
battle array and lived there with colors 
flying and guns shotted. Their Ameri- 
canism was aggressive.’ Mr. Motley at 
the Atheneum Club flaming out against 
the conduct of the British govern- 
ment during the Civil War is a his- 
torical figure. Mr. Lowell in Eng- 
lish drawingrooms and country houses 
was ever in a martial mood, and his 
readiness to open fire was so well 
known that, after a time, his English 
friends used to avoid raising any Amer- 
ican question whatever. He was quite 
as eager to pick up the glove when liter- 
ature was concerned as for the sake of 
policy or of politics; and if he could 
not find a glove to lift, he would throw 
one down. 

But Mr. Hay was a messenger of 
peace. His patriotism was not one whit 
less sturdy than Mr. Lowell’s, but his 
method of showing it was different. He 
loved to persuade where Mr. Lowell 
cared only to convince, or even to over- 
awe. His was the soft answer that 
turned away the wrath which, though it 
probably did not exist, Mr. Lowell de- 
lighted in provoking. So, while Mr. 
Lowell was admired, and a little dread- 
ed, Mr. Hay was admired and loved 
To those who knew him well, nobody 

yas more lovable than Mr. oe ., 
ay was beloved by the whole brilliant 
yori amid which he lived. 


THE SUAVE DIPLOMAT. 


In the “ Biglow Papers,” though the 
latest of them was of old date, the Eng- 
lish found a fresh challenge at every 
turn. They could read the “ Pike 
County Ballads” without putting them- 
selves on the defensive, and they liked 
that better. There was very little of 
the diplomatist in Mr. Lowell. He was 
the man of letters, the critic, the 
student, with all of a student’s impa- 
tience of inaccuracy and the apostle’s 
impulse to correct and reform. Mr: 
‘Hay was a man of the world, versed in 
the conciliatory ways essential to the 
conduct of international affairs and to 
social success. He captivated the Eng- 
lish people. 


























* The late queen told one of her min- 


(isters that Mr. Hay was the most agree- 


able ambassador she had ever known. 
His public speeches were, without ex- 
ception, models of discretion, of good 
taste, of good sense, of tact, and of 
brevity—in the latter point the more 
remarked because Mr, Hay’s predeces- 
sor, Mr. Bayard, scarce knew when to 


stop. And when Mr. Hay spoke on, 


literature—upon Scott or upon Omar— 
he spoke with a brilliant felicity which 
was itself an evidence and an illustra- 
tion of American genius in, and for, 
les choses de Vesprit. 


MARK TWAIN. 


On every one of the American men 
of letters whom I have thus far named, 
experience of foreign life left its mark. 
They all profited by it, receiving much 
as well as giving much. There remains 
one of whom it may be said that, after 
long contact with men and things in all 
parts of the globe, he returned to 
America more primitively American 
than when he left his native shores. He 
was more than primitive; he was 
primeval. I mean Mark Twain. He 
has an English public, as he has an 
American public. The American who 
is persuaded that the English have no 
perception of American humor may re- 
tlect on that. 

Mr. Howells has lately announced his 
belief that Mark Twain is the greatest 
humorist who ever lived. His books 
have an immense popularity in Eng- 
land; so had his speeches; yet if any 
humor be distinctively American, in the 
common American sense, it is his. Mr. 
Depew, and other patriots who deny to 
our island kin the faculty of apprecia- 
ting American jokes and stories, may 
dispose of this fact if they can. Mr. 
Clemens himself could tell you, if he 
would, what sort of reception his 
speeches met with in London. As his 
modesty forbids, the testimony of 


. others is sufficient. The extreme slow- 


ness of his delivery gave an English 
audience ample time to assimilate the 
food he provided for them after dinner; 
ample, even, if the American theory 
that the English mind does not move 
quickly be accepted. I should put it 
the other way—that even this some- 
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what excessive deliberateness of speech 
did not make his English hearers im- 
patient. 


INFLUENCES THAT TELL. 


That means much. No English com- 
pany would endure the elaborate after 
dinner speaking which we tolerate and 
applaud. The set speech bores them. 
The reading of a speech from manu- 
script—no uncommon thing here— 
would drive an English audience wild; 
so would the rhetorical, ambitious, 
essay-like method of oratory which 
New York seems to consider correct, 
and even to find entertaining. Mark 
Twain has none of that, but he has ¢ 
leisureliness of utterance which, in any 
speaker less gifted than himself, would 
rouse to fury the Englishman who, hav- 
ing dined, schools himself to listen. 

There, if you like, is a very striking 
example of the influence of the Ameri- 
can on his English public. It is more 
than striking; it is unique—and woe to 
the American who should try to draw 
it into a precedent. Other Americans 
there have been whom Englishmen 
loved to hear—Mr. Lowell, for instance, 
who was thought a model, perhaps al- 
most too perfect, but always delightful; 
and not Mr. Lowell only. But they 
were never slow. 

When Mark Twain arrived last in 
England, he found the English world 
prepossessed in his favor. They knew 
the story of his financial troubles, and 
of the efforts he had made—alike 
heroic and honorable and happily suc- 
cessful—to pay off obligations assumed 
from a sense of honor. That is an inci- 
dent in literary history which will 
never be forgotten. It was not for- 
gotten in the welcome England gave the 
American writer. It has added luster 
to the fame of the writer and of his 
country. 

With regard to all those writers, 
European culture, Huropean leisure, 
European refinement, have worked to- 
gether for good. To all of them their 
country has reason to be grateful, nor 
is any one of them less an American 
because he has borrowed from the 
stores of European knowledge and ex- 
perience. Whatever has been borrowed 
has been repaid a hundred fold. 





OUR WEALTH IN TREES, 


BY A PRACTICAL FORESTER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS CALLED ATTENTION IN HIS MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS TO THE NEED OF CONSERVING OUR FOREST WEALTH. 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE IS A PRACTICAL FORESTER WHOSE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF GERMAN SCHOOLS SHOWS THE IMPORTANCE ATTACHED TO 
THIS FORM OF NATIONAL INVESTMENT IN EUROPE. 


VER onward from that remote pe- 
riod when man swung his way 
through the forest by the aid of his pre- 
hensile tail, he has interested himself 
in woods... As he grew out of his primary 
animalism, man still sought the tree 
tops as his refuge from the prowlers of 
the night. A rough limb torn from the 
tree was his first weapon. Throwing 
down fruits from high trees taught him, 
before he knew it, how to gain ascend- 
ency over the beasts. 

The Adam of evolution was a forester. 
He was born in the woods; he worked 
in them, sheltered in them, hunted in 
them. They were at once his mother 
and his home. When he hollowed the 
tree’s stem for a canoe, it was with fire 
obtained by rubbing a pair of sticks to- 
gether. In that fire lay the foundation 
of industry; in the rough canoe com- 
merce had its birth and art its proto- 
type. 

In these later days the relation of man 
to the forests is reversed. In youth 
they sheltered him; he must protect 
them now. He does this with no feel- 
ings of sentiment, purely from motives 
of national economy. The time has 
come when the world’s woodlands can 
no longer supply sufficient timber for 
the wants of a great, and ever increas- 
ing, population. In Europe the demand 
for wood is conspicuously greater than 
the supply, even though the forests 
there were originally so great. 

It was in Europe as it is in America 
today. With another people, and a dif- 
ferent setting, the same history is being 
enacted. Czsar described southern Eu- 
rope as bearing dense masses of wood- 


land; but the Jumberman came with his 
axe, and the pioneer agriculturist with 


his firebrand, and their devastation 
spread through the countries like a 
plague. 


So early as the fourteenth century 
some countries had their laws revised to 
limit the freedom of those aggressive 
persons. But precautionary measures 
came too late; the pestilence had 
wrought its work. So completely has 
Britain been denuded of trees that only 
a beggarly three per cent of the whole 
remains; and the country shrinks from 
the task of recuperation. 

But the intention of western Europe 
is clear—the forests must be maintain- 
ed; afforestation of fresh land must be 
encouraged. Sylviculture has been rais- 
ed to a science. In it Germany leads 
the way. She has the best teachers, the 
best books, the finest forests, and the 
most fully equipped colleges. Six acade- 
mies in various states are devoted en- 
tirely to sylviculture. In addition, Mu- 
nich, Giessen, and other universities 
have their chairs of forestry. 

German forestry education is the most 
surprisingly thorough affair. After 
leaving a first class government school 
—from which he must bring certificates 
and a doctor’s guarantee of robust 
health—the candidate for the state for- 
est service commences his career by 
twelve months’ practical acquaintance 
with the woods. 

Three years follow, in which he stud- 
ies at one of the academies every subject 
which can in any way be twisted into 
having a bearing upon forestry. One 


year must then be spent-at a university, 
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for the purpose of studying jurispru- 
dence and political economy. This over, 
an examination takes place, at which 
the examiners—each of whom is a spe- 
cialist who thinks his subject the one es- 
sential part of scientific forestry—may 
be counted on not to err on the side of 
leniency. 

Should the student pass this examina- 
tion, he is styled referendar and pro- 
ceeds to extend his knowledge of practi- 
cal forestry. This he is expected to do 
in numerous forest districts. During 
this period he must show his capacity 
to manage a range of woods, and is re- 
quired daily to make note of what he 
sees and does. From this diary his dili- 
gence and his powers of observation are 
judged. 

The final examination, which lasts 
from eight to ten days, allows the suc- 
cessful candidate to assume the title of 
“assessor.” As such he enters on act- 
ive work, not, however, of administra- 
tion. His training is not yet complete 
enough for that. He is assigned to va- 
rious laborious operations in the control 
offices in connection with valuation and 
the drawing up of plans of forest man- 
agement. Seven, eight, or more years 
are thus passed in probationary work be- 
fore the assessor’s name is considered 
for election to the post of oberforster 
—ihe lowest of the appointments to the 
administrative staff. No oberforster is 
younger than thirty five, and so slow is 
later advancement that one third die 
before promotion reaches them. 

Such is the training of the German 
forest official, evolved from the time 
when Heinrich Cotta, in 1786, gathered 
to his dwelling at Zillbach the first half 
dozen students of forestry. In 1811 this 
“forest father ” brought his few disci- 
ples to the little town of Tharaudt, and 
there, amid the steep and wooded slopes 
of the Weisseritz Valley, founded the 
Forestry School, the first of its kind in 
the world. What he has done for his 
country can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen. The forests are 
hic monument—the noblest that could 
have been devised for a man who gave 
his life to the initiation of the science. 

[t is the basis of German forestry, as 
it must be of any forest policy which is 
sound, that only what has been pro- 
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duced in one year may be removed in the 
annual cuttings. This is the legitimate 
income from the mass of the forest 
which must be regarded as the national 
investment. 

The yield is the sum of the wood 
which is produced annually upon every 
tree in the forest. It is very evident 
that this produce cannot be collected in 
pounds of wood from every individual 
tree; so a computation is made to deter- 
mine exactly what quantity of timber is 
equivalent to one year’s aggregate in- 
crement, and this amount is taken in 
the fellings. 

In an ideal forest—and some of those 
in Germany very nearly realize the per- 
fect—there is a series of plantation 
blocks corresponding in their ages to the 
number of years in the rotation. Thus, 
if the trees are grown on a rotation of 
one hundred years, the block of planta- 
tion which has just attained that age 
is felled, and the area is immediately 
planted again. Where the soil does not 
materially vary, the age classes are of 
equal size, and consist of a series of 
woods ranging from plants of a twelve 
months’ growth to mature trees of a 
hundred years, and there is no break in 
the regularity of their relative ages. By 
this simple arrangement a well managed 
forest never grows less, the..gh trees are 
felled in it every year; since only the 
oldest section—the wood interest or an- 
nual growth—is annually exploited. 

The advantages of such a system are 
many. There is a certainty of return 
in perpetuity; regularity of work is as- 
sured; labor is cyxnstantly employed and 
most economically applied; a like sup- 
ply of the best grown timber is yearly 
placed upon the market; while for the 
by products there is encouragement for 
manufacturers to establish industries 
near the woods. 

Careful in the exercise of guiding 
principles, the German is not lax in 
watching over small economies. No 
twig leaves the forest unaccounted for. 
Tanners, fire wood merchants, makers 
of clogs, sabots, toys, and boot trees; 
manufacturers of bungs for barrels and 
bobbins for thread, millers of wood pulp 
—all are maintained on the dead stuff 
of the forest. The very leaves are gath- 
ered and sold to the forest nurseries. 





A Hero’s Home Coming. 


HOW THE VENUSBERG CAST A SHADOW UPON SWAARTKOPJE. 


BY DOUGLAS STORY. 


EALLY, London could be very de- 
pressing in those days when the 
Court was in mourning and all the young 
men were gone to the war. To Reggie 
Hughenden it seemed especially so as he 
gazed out from the club smoking room 
window at the muddy street, the drench- 
ed coachmen, and the sodden, disrepu- 
table Square. 

Reggie had landed that morning at 
Southampton after eighteen months at 
the Front, and the prevailing black op- 
pressed him. For a year and a half 
Death had stalked beside him as his 
shadow, and now, when he had earned 
his emancipation, he came home to find 
the nation in crape. He had a vague 
sense of personal injury in the gloom of 
his reception, and so looked round the 
faces in the smoking room for a possible 
butt on which to vent his ill nature. 

But a Service Club in war time is the 
last place in which an active soldier 
need seek an acquaintance. There was 
the usual group of peppery, half pay 
majors, the sprinkling of heavy senior 
officers of rank, too exalted to brook 
contradiction, and a few of the busy, 
blotting paper soldiers from the Horse 
yuards. Nowhere was there a fitting 
antagonist for Reggie, and he returned 
once more to his window with its dreary 
panorama of black. 

Of a truth, the British soldier has lit- 
tle honor in his own country. Reggie 
had heard faintly, over heaven sent whis- 
kies, the echoes of Mafeking orgies, the 
insanities of Pretoria night, and the 
weird tale of the C. I. V.’s fight through 
the streets of London. 

He had heard these things, and, boy- 
like, had felt aggrieved when he was 
permitted to step ashore without an out- 
stretched hand, a single cheer. He for- 
got the clothes that make the soldier, 
the difference between the youth, in- 
conspicuous in tweeds, and the bronzed 
subaltern marching beside his company 


to the beating of drums, the skirling of 
fifes, and the slish slush of a thousand 
feet. He was too young to realize that 
in its egotism the crowd cheers not the 
hero, but the representative of its he- 
roic self. So he turned to the reading 
of his telegrams and the superintend- 
ence of his baggage. 

His telegrams were two in number— 
one calm message from his people at 
some unpronounceable place on the Ital- 
ian Riviera, dedicating him to Provi- 
dence and his own devices until their 
return in three weeks’ time; the other, 
a brusk invitation to dinner at the 
Shikari Club that evening from Jack 
Abercromby, his one time fellow fag at 
Eton. He swore affectionately at both, 
then cursed more deeply at the absence 
of all word from Alice; forgetting that 
at the time of his setting out he spoke 
of her only as Lady Alice Mervyn, and 
would have deemed himself in paradise 
to have received a su-ile in recognition 
from her. 

And so Reggie got his baggage and 
himself into the special for London, and 
tried to look as miserable as a good look- 
ing boy of twenty six without a serious 
care in the world can look. To the wom- 
en on the train and at the station he 
seemed a very desirable young English- 
man, with close cropped fair hair, hon- 
est blue eyes, a firm mouth well modeled 
on two even rows of pearly teeth, and 
a skin tanned to the complexion of a 
Norse viking. His short, curly mustache 
took nothing from the contour of his 
well bred face, and served rather to em- 
phasize his youth than to conceal it. His 
well set shoulders and swinging stride 
marked him for what he was—an officer 
of the line. But they did not know he 
had been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross, and was assured of his D. S. O. 

As the afternoon deepened in its des- 
pondency, Reggie called a hansom and 
drove to his tailor’s. A couple of hours 
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with him and it was time to move down 
to the Shikari. He arrived early, and 
had to lounge for quarter of an hour in 
the reading room before Jack Abercrom- 
by put in an appearance. With him 
came the firstray ofsunshine in Reggie’s 
home coming day. But there was no evi- 
dence of their mutual joy in the saluta- 
tion. They shook hands as though they 
had parted the evening before, and with 
a “Hullo, Reg!” “How dye do, 
Jack? ” they settled back in their chairs. 

Over the entrée they shook off the 
heavy incubus of the weather and drift- 
ed into sane and homely talk, but noth- 
ing was said of the war. It was all of 
the old school days, cricket and tennis 
matches, Reggie asking the questions 
and Jack supplying the records. 

Over the coffee he learned that the 
Lady Alice was still free, though much 
sought after, and was then listening to 
opera in Dresden. Reggie developed a 
sudden internal interest in musie and 
endeavored to think out the difference 
between the Mascagni intermezzo and 
the Victory march in “ Faust,” with re- 
sults fatal to the compositions and to the 
conversation. 

At last they were free to lie back and 
smoke and drink the club’s most special 
Scotch. Abercromby for the first time 
referred to the war. 

“T say, Reg, why did you come home? 
Stellenbosched? ” 

“ No, thank God—gazetted to the sec- 
ond battalion.” 

“Joy! Move up?” 

“ Got my company.” 

“Good boy!” And Abercromby, 
stretching over, solemnly shook hands. 

To Reggie, in his innocence, it had 
seemed that all England would be ring- 
ing with his promotion, and the strange 
silence of his bosom chum had somewhat 
nettled him. 

“You see, Reg,” explained Jack, “ ex- 
cept the Service men and the relations, 
nobody attempts to read the Gazette 
nowadays. It’s too like work to endeavor 
to keep track of the changes in our lit- 
tle army when commands get altered 
every week and officers die off by the 
half company. So we just wait until we 
run against a relative, and if she’s not 
wearing especially deep mourning, gath- 
er up all the news we can of the boy at 
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the Front. Your people have been away 
so long I knew nothing of your doings 
until I caught sight of your name in the 
passenger list of the Ardnamurchan 
Castle. By the way, that reminds me, 
did you see anything of Coddrington out 
there? He went out in the Ardnamur- 
chan.” 

“ Coddrington ? 
him.” 

“Oh, yes, you have—big, finely built 
chap, square shoulders—played cricket 
for the county. His name used to be 
Beaufort, but his folks had money left 
them, or an estate or something, and 
changed it to Coddrington. Beaufort—- 
Bertie Beaufort ? ” 

“ Bertie Beaufort? Rather! But I 
never knew his name was Coddrington. 
Why, he died in my arms! ” 

“What? Bertie is dead? ” 

“T’ve got his watch and ring in my 
bag.” 

Abercromby sat for some minutes in 
silence, thoughtfully pulling at his cigar. 
Then turning to Hughenden he said 
very quietly: 

“Tell me about it, Reg. I'm engaged 
to his sister Julia, you know—well, I'll 
tell you about that after—and Bertie is 
so closely associated with the family 
skeleton that news of him means much 
to all of us. In any ease, I shall have 
to break the news to his mother tomor- 
row. So fire ahead!” 

“Well, give me another cigar— 
thanks, no more soda—here’s congratu- 
lations, boy!” 

Reggie replaced the tumbler on the 
smoking table, settled himself comfort- 
ably back in the heavily padded chair, 
and solemnly sucked his cigar into a 
warm glow. “I don’t know anything 
about your family skeleton, Jack, but I 
do know that your brother in law—to 
have been—saved the British army at 
Swaartkop, and secured General Bru- 
ton’s confirmation in his temporary rank 
instead of his withdrawal to the line of 
communications.” 

“Tm all attention.” 

“Tt was just six weeks ago today— 
Friday—Bruton set his whole division 
on the move to round up Botha. He had 
located the Boers in a nest of kopjes, 
and had carefully reconnoitered the 
country with small cavalry parties for 
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the better part of a week before. On the 
Friday morning early he moved the di- 
vision up before daybreak. We were the 
leading battalion on the right, and 
marched under guides to our position. 
Our orders were to take cover and to 
maintain absolute silence until the gen- 
eral himself signaled the advance. It 
was to be one of those war game fights, 
with every company’s position deter- 
mined by compass—the sort of thing 
that is all right when it works all right, 
but that can be ruined by a barking ter- 
rier or a sneeze.” ‘ 

“ How many men were there?” 

“ About twelve thousand.” 

“Bruton had considerable faith in 
their capacity to withstand catarrh.” 

“ And in the deafness of the Boers. 
However, that was his business; ours 
was to get cuddled down as best we could 
behind ant heaps, stones, jackal rub- 
bings, wherever we could, and wait for 
the sun and the bugle. 

“We were lucky in having plenty of 
rough ground, and the battalion sank 
into it like a regiment of ants. We lay 
there for some time, and the sky away to 
the right was getting blue with the blue 
of a hedge sparrow’s egg, when the chant 
of the Boer morning psalm came floating 
over to us from some distant hoofd laa- 
ger. 1 could hear the words as clearly 
as from my father’s stall in the old 
church at home: 

Let God arise, let His enemies be scattered ; let 
them also that hate Him flee before Him. 

“| turned to my sergeant to cover the 
lump in my throat, and remarked that 
we had the old fox tight that time. 

“But Hickson only growled and 
mumbled: ‘That’s as may be, sir. Wot 
I want to know is why they're carryin’ 
on that damned ’ymn singin’ for. Just 
look at the men; their ’earts is turnin’ 
io water, an’ the recruities is wipin’ their 
eves on their sleeves in the dark. “Tain’t 
playin’ the game, sir—tryin’ this “ “Ome 
Sweet ’Ome ” trick on us before a battle. 
It don’t do to let the men get thinkin’ 
the enemy’s human just as we be. 
That’s all very fine when the day’s done, 
an’ the doctors is out, and burial parties 
is told off; but I likes my blessin’ after 
meat, not—good God, sir! Wot the 
ell’s that?’ 

“Tt came from our right, up against 
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the sky that had lost its cold blue now 
and was warming into red, with a nar- 
row band of gold along the hog’s back 
of kopjes to the east—the ‘ crack it’ of 
a Lee Metford, like a grouse call on a 
Scottish moor. The colonel came stum- 
bling and stuttering along, tripping 
over the outstretched men, swearing 
with an apoplectic suppression that 
threatened to finish him, to demand who 
fired the shot. LIassured him it was none 
of our men. 

“*Who are out to the right of us 
there?’ he demanded. 

*“* Nobody, sir.’ 

“ Just then ‘ crack it* went that con- 
founded Lee Metford again, and the old 
man sent me with a detail of ten to si- 
lence it. ‘Shoot him if you can’t stop 
him, but, above all, go quiet,’ came after 
me in a husky growl. ‘ Crack it,’ * crack 
it,’ ‘crack it’—a whole magazine full 
in rapid fire came from the hog’s back. 
I fancied I had either a particularly 
fearless and energetic Boer scout or one 
of our treacherous guides up against me, 
and I was glad of the colonel’s permis- 
sion to shoot. One feels so much more 
comfortable in the event of an inquiry.” 

“'That’s all verv interesting, Reg, old 
man,” drawled Abercromby with a 
yawn, “ but vou know we’ve had two and 
a half vears of nothing but badly writ- 
ten, wrongly conceived war correspon- 
dence and our appetite has been spoiled 
for war stories. Besides, I do want to 
hear about Bertie.” 

“ All right, V1] bring him on in a min- 
ute. You see, I can only tell a story in 
my own way, and I fancy I started this 
one too far back,” replied Hughenden 
apologetically. “ Well, I and my ten 
men scrambled down through a steep 
gully and up its steeper other side. Be- 
hind us was dense blackness, above us 
the morning was breaking as through 
the stained window of a cathedral. And 
always from a little mound of rocks 
eame the mysterious ‘crack it’ of the 
lone Lee Metford. When we were with- 
in some twenty feet of the summit and 
about fiftv vards from the solitary sharp- 
shooter, I halted my men and yelled to 
him to cease fire. Whoever he was, he 
seemed surprised to hear my voice and 
velled back: 


“<Oh, I’m all right. Don’t worry 























about me, but for God’s sake bring some 
cartridges.’ 

“The coolness of the beggar angered 
me, so I called: ‘ It’s not you I’m think- 
ing about; it’s the army. Come down at 
once or I shoot.’ 

“ All this time I was advancing, and 
suddenly, within a dozen yards of me, I 
heard the voice again: ‘I say, old chap, 
[‘m awfully sorry to inconvenience the 
army, but really I can’t get down from 
here. You see, I’ve a bullet through the 
ankle, and I really don’t think I should 
abandon this butt; it seems to me a 
pretty important position.’ 

“T was beside him now, and while he 
spoke the sun sprang up from the plain 
as a salmon leaps from the lake. Before 
me, on shaggy ponies, briskly cantering, 
was the whole Boer army. In front, not 
a couple of hundred yards away, were 
men—great bony farmers dressed in 
homespun, working their way up the 
shingly slope. One look was enough. I 
clapped, and scattered my men as best 
I could along the ridge, then let them 
have it full in the teeth. Fortunately 
we had a hundred and twenty rounds 
per man, and twelve men, well supplied 
with ammunition, can make a tidy show- 
ing in these days of the modern weapon. 
We forced them to take cover. How- 
ever, it was evident the Boers had set 
their hearts on carrying the position, 
and commando after commando canter- 
ed up, sprang from their ponies, and 
started scrambling up the hill. Those 
in front clubbed their rifles and set to 
work to rush us. 

“Then ‘whee-ou’? I heard a shell 
whine over my head and an instant la- 
ter go ‘ phit!’ into the earth behind us. 
The Boer guns had opened fire. Half 
of my little detail of men had succumbed 
to the indiscretion of protruding an arm 
or a leg or a head, when a score of Boers 
came dashing at uson the run. I looked 
behind. The regiment was charging up 
the slope like a herd of stampeded steers. 
It was a race for the ridge. If the Boers 
arrived first, with the reinforcements 


they had in their rear, Ours was wiped 
out of the Army List. If Ours won the 
sprint, there were medals and promo- 
tions and nice things in despatches for 
T knew all these things be- 
upon 


all of us. 


tween the time the tall Boer 
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whom I was drawing a bead raised his 
foot and let it down again. But I’m too 
slow a shot for that sort of work. The 
man we needed was lying six feet away, 
as he had Jain all night, with a broken 
ankle. 

“ T glanced over to him for a moment, 
and, as I looked, he dragged himself to 
his knees—his foot, a swelled and bloody 
incumbrance covered with loathsome 
green flies, lying anyhow behind him. 
For the first time I recognized him—it 
was Bertie Beaufort, a little older, a lit- 
tle paler, than I remembered him, but 
fhe same Beaufort who made his century 
against Harrow eight years ago—it is 
eight, isn’t it? ” 

“JT don’t know; go on,” Abercromby 
answered hoarsely. 

“Well, Beaufort had his magazine 
full, and in the next ten seconds I saw 
the most remarkable piece of fancy 
shooting I have ever seen in my life. 
He picked off those rushing Boers as 
though he were ferreting, and I saw five 
double up before a little chap with a 
Mauser pistol flashed at him from the 
farther side. Beaufort subsided in a 
heap behind his clump of stones. 
Thank God, my last revolver cartridge 
sufficed for the little chap, and then— 
Ours held the hill. 

“ Beaufort was gasping out his life in 
great gulps as I bent over him, and I 
only had time to hear him whisper, ‘ Dy- 
ing? Thank God! Tell her—insurance 
—is all—right,” when he careened over, 
and I had to rush away to the charge of 
my company. My sergeant brought his 
watch and ring to me when things grew 
quieter.” 

“Poor devil! But, Reg, what on 
earth was the idiot doing up on that hill 
with a broken foot?” 

“So far as I could learn he had joined 
one of the corps of irregulars and had 
been out the day before on scouting 
duty. He had been separated from his 
companions, and just at sundown had 
been knocked over by a long shot from 
a Boer rifle. He had lain where he fell 
on the kopje top, pulling around him 
for shelter the few stones he could reach, 
and there he was in the morning when 
the Boer advance discovered itself.” 

“What were they doing? ” 

“Turning our flank, and but for 
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Beaufort they would have succeeded. 
The whole thing was a plant. Our guide 


was a traitor, and led us one ridge too. 


far to the west. The psalm singing was 
to prevent any inconvenient investiga- 
tion of the country on our flanks, and 
to convince us of the enemy’s presence 
in front. If Beaufort had not given the 
alarm and, in the event, repelled the at- 
tack, the enemy would have occupied 
the kopje in force and so have enfiladed 
our whole line of attack. As it was, 
Bruton pivoted on our battalion and 
eame very near to scooping up Mr. Ex 
President Steyn and Company.” 

“Tt seems to me you had something 
to do with it. Didn’t you get anything 
out of the scrimmage ? ” 

“Yes; Bruton was jolly decent about 
it—sent my name up to the field mar- 
shal and recommended me for promo- 
tion. I suppose that’s why I'm home 
now.” 

“Jove, Reggie, if you'd been a 
Frenchman, they would have had you 
out every day at roll call and dipped the 
colors to you! But, I say, if you come 
now, we'll just be in time to see the bal- 
let at the Empire.” 

As the two strolled over to Leicester 
Square, Reggie asked what had brought 
Beaufort over to South Africa, and 
what was the significance of his remark 
about insurance. 

“That’s the skeleton I spoke about,” 
returned Abercromby. “A couple of 
years ago Bertie got madly fond of a 
chorus girl who dished him up to the 
tune of a good few thousands. When 
his people heard of it there was a terri- 
ble row, but Rertie stuck to his mad- 
ness and to the girl. He married her. 
Then his people cut him off and refused 
him the house. By this time he knew he 
had made a fool of himself, but he had 
a curious sense of honor and fancied he 
owed it to the woman to leave her some- 
thing. His own fortune was only a 
couple of hundred a year, so he had his 
life insured and set himself to find a re- 
spectable means of suicide. Then he 
discovered by the terms of his policy 
suicide was barred. So he paid the war 
premium and went to the Front—with 
the result I had expected. Your affi- 
davit will place ten thousand pounds in 
the hands of the ex chorus girl.” 


“Ts the woman all right? ” 

“ She is altogether wrong.” 

The Empire was hot and garish and 
crowded. The ballet was somewhere the 
other side of a forest of men. Jack and 
Reggie stalked up and down the prome- 
nade, exchanging nods with such of the 
men as they knew. Then Abercromby 
broke away to visit some people in a box, 
and Reg was left alone. He was in no 
mood to chatter imbecile small] talk with 
the various men about town, so he drift- 
ed out of the promenade to the foyer. 

There the women eyed him, for he 
was fresh and healthy and handsome as 
Adonis. Reggie idly scanned the faces 
of the strange cosmopolite crew—the 
German blonde, the Italian brunette, 
the mincing French woman, and the 
stately Spaniard—as they had always 
been, as they always would be. He look- 
ed, and wondered why Evil cuts its suc- 
cessive generations so closely after the 
same pattern that one can distinguish 
them only by the crude distinctions of 
height and color. 

Then there floated into the foyer a 
newcomer, magnificently gowned, stri- 
kingly different from the rest. She was 
tall for a woman, with glorious shoulders 
showing, a head with the poise of a bird 
of prey, crested with great coils of hair 
red with the red of a study by Jean 
Jacques Henner, with a face perfect in 
its oval,a nose thin and aquiline,and two 
marvelous black eyes set obliquely he- 
hind a heavy fringe of lashes. Reggie 
looked and was fascinated. She seemed 
so evil, so perfectly alluring. The or- 
chestra was playing the overture to 
Tannhiuser, and he rose and crossed to 
her. She bowed and made way for him 
on the settee, chatting volubly. To 
Reggie it seemed she was singing the 
song of the Venusberg, and his heart, 
for the first time, thrilled in harmony. 
Misinterpreting his silence, she rose and 
suggested a move to the bar and a drink, 
beckoning him the while with her basil- 
iscine eyes. 

While the waiter was drawing the 
cork of the second bottle, Jack Aber- 
cromby came in. He caught sight of 


Reggie and, seeing him with a woman, 
was about to withdraw, when she turned 
her head. Instantly he flushed crimson 
and strode over to the boy, putting his 
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hand lightly on the other’s shoulder. 
Reggie looked up ill temperedly. 

“ Excuse me; [’m engaged.” 

“The Lady Alice has sent me to ask 
you round to her box.” 

lor the first time in his life the in- 
vitation brought Reggie annoyance, but 
the summons was imperative and, with 
profound apologies to the fair unknown, 
he left the bar. Outside, he strode in 
silence to the room where their hats and 
cloaks lay. Then something awakened 
his suspicions. Stopping, he turned to 
the other: 

“Look here, Abercromby, this isn’t 
the way to the box. Where is Lady 
Alice?” 

“In Dresden, I believe.” Then as 
Hughenden clenched his fist he held up 
his hand warningly. “ Reg, I had to 
get you away from that woman, and 
there was only one sure way occurred. to 
me at the instant.” 

“That woman? Who is the woman? 
What is she to vou? $4 

“Mrs. Bertie Beaufort—the sister in 
law of my fiancée.” 

As they passed out under the flaring 
lights of Leicester Square the orchestra 
behind them was playing the Chorus of 
the Pilgrims. 

Next morning the friends drove early 
down to the Temple and there, in a 
dingy up stairs chamber, Hughenden 
made affidavit concerning the death of 
Private Herbert Beaufort, of Claren- 
don’s Scouts, establishing his identity 
with the younger son of Charles Philip 
Coddrington, of Coddrington Hall, 
Bucks. 

Abercromby had gone into the country 
with the news of the battle of Swaart- 
kop, and town was once more desolate. 
Dresden was attainable and the Lady 
Alice was listening to opera. The eve- 
ning boat carried Reggie and his ba 
to Ostend. 

A fortnight later Reggie sat once 
more in his club in London, alone with 
the half pay officers. He wondered with 
a great wondering why ever he had 
longed for home and this purgatory of 
idleness. His soul hungered for the 
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empty veld, the brackish water, the 
dusty days, the ice cold nights. 

He had gone to Dresden, whither the 
fame of his exploits had not preceded 
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him and where the Lady Alice read Ger- 
man newspapers for the furtherance of 
her education. Her enthusiasm for 
things South African was as that of a 
prosecuting attorney for crime. He had 
come back ashamed with himself for the 
exuberance of his patriotism, and im- 
mensely impressed with the nobility of 
the principle that had dictated her re- 
fusal of him. Yet the convictions of the 
lover had not entirely crushed the aspi- 
rations of the soldier. He strode over 
to the table and lifted the Gazette. 

It was full of the usual announce- 
ments—Court, service, and civil. One 
paragraph caught the astonished gaze 
of Reggie and held it: 

His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased 
to confer upon Captain Reginald Hughenden, Second 
Battalion Royal Perthshires, the Order of the Vic- 
toria Cross, for conspicuous valor at Swaartkop. 
Transvaal Colony, January 10, 1902. 

Underneath was the statement: 

The Cross would have been conferred upon Private 
Herbert Beaufort, Clarendon’s Scouts, for bravery 
in the same action, had he survived his wounds. 

Reggie sat and looked, a strange med- 
ley of sensations in his mind.  Bertie’s 
honor was satisfied, his dying wish ful- 
filled. Those two lines of simple print 
had buried the family skeleton, had giv- 
en to the Beauforts a name worthy to 
rank with that Beaufort whom Ed- 
ward III had knighted after the battle 
of Creey in 1346—that knight who had 


given to the family its name and its mot- 


to, Beau et Fort. 

For himself the announcement 
brought surprisingly little — elation. 
Reggie had gained his highest ambition, 
but the result of his visit to Dresden 
hung heavy on his soul. The tenets of 
the Hague Conference seemed to him at 
that moment nobler than the commen- 
dation of a King: and a grumpy General 
of Division, secure from his twenty 
vears’ immersion in the Lethe of the 
half pay list, found unexpected support 
for his sermon on the degeneracy of the 
service. A club servant handed Reggie 
a telegram. It read strangely after the 
grumble of the ancient man at arms. 

Father telegraphed the glad news. Is Dresden 
too far to come for congratulations? They play 
“ Parsifal” on Sunday evening. ALICE. 

Fifteen minutes carries one easily 
from Pall Mall to Charing Cross, so Reg- 
gie caught the night express to Dover. 
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ABERCROMBY STRODE OVER TO THE BOY AND SAID QUIETLY: ‘THE LADY ALICE HAS SENT ME TO 
ASK YOU ROUND TO HER BOX.’ ” 
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The Women of the Terrace. 


BY A BRITISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


IN ENGLAND THERE ARE NO EAGER LOBBYISTS AS IN WASHING- 
TON. IN THEIR PLACE ARE LEADERS OF SOCIETY—WOMEN WHO 
DRIVE DOWN TO THE’ BEST CLUB IN LONDON OF AN AFTER- 
NOON, AND OVER DAINTY TEACUPS URGE THE INTEREST OF 
THEIR POLITICAL PROTEGES. FOR.TWO MONTHS OF THE YEAR 
THE TERRACE IS THE TATTLE CENTER OF LONDON. 


NGLAND, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had no tradi- 
tions of the political power of women 
such as France possessed. The pages of 
her history were not blotted with the 
scarlet names of a Pompadour, a Du 
Barry, and a Maintenon. Yet she, too, 
had possessed her women influential in 
politics—women whose interest lay in 
the men who made the history of their 
country rather than in the policies they 
represented, the theories they promul- 
gated. 
The professional female politician has 
never been known in England as in the 


United States; the professional female 


Jobbyist has never penetrated the halls 


of the House as she has the corridors of 
the Capitol at Washington, But there 
are hundreds of women who frequent 
the Palace of Westminster, who know 
members of parliament by the score. 
who can gain, on occasion, the ear of a 
cabinet minister, who would rather 
miss a first night at the Lyceum than a 
lively debate in the House of Commons. 
Above all, there are the women who 
take tea on the Terrace—the arbiters 
of many an aspiring politician’s fate. 

The Terrace! This is woman’s throne 
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THE WOMEN 


in British politics, Around her are the 
men who rule the empire, who direct its 
destinies. The Terrace was designed to 
be the outdoor reservation for jaded 
members, their promenade, a_ place 
whereon to stroll on a starry night and 
compose great thoughts to thrill the na- 
tion. But woman has made it hers, has 
taken possession of it with smiles and 


OF THE TERRACE. 
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Paris gowns and afternoon teas, with 
trivial talk of fashion that has a curious 
tendency to deepen into political discus- 
sion. 

Why not? The whole atmosphere is 
charged with political energy, the di- 
vision bell keeps ringing, the members 
dash away to be counted in their re- 
spective lobbies, and then come quickly 
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THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE—THE CHAMPION OF HER HUSBAND FOR THE PREMIERSHIP. 


From a photograph by Van Der Weyde, London. 
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back again to the Terrace and their in- 
terrupted téte-a-téte. There is talk of 
private bills, of subsidies, of promotions, 
of victories, of defeats, of coalitions, and 
even of overthrowing a ministry. Why 
should not the lady on the Terrace talk 
politics and test her feminine power in 
intrigue for a favorite ? 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S PARLIAMENT. 

The Terrace of the House of Com- 
mons is an uncovered stone esplanade 
extending for some distance along the 
river side of the Parliament buildings, 
but hemmed in on three sides by walls 
and towers, and on the fourth by the 
river. Its only approach is by doors 
leading from the inner, sacred parts of 
the building. It is bare and unadorned 
save by the solemn carvings on the 
Gothie walls inclosing it. Before it is 
the Thames, muddy but grand, infinite- 
lv impressive. At night there are the 
arched lights of Westminster Bridge 
above it on the left, the twinkling lights 
of hansoms and “buses scurrying south- 
ward to Kensington or to Lambeth, or 
cityward to the theaters and concert 
halls. Itisan English Venice with all of 
England's soot and busy-ness, but with 
something of a Venetian glamour in the 
weeping reflection of the lights across 
the river, in the ghostly silence of the 
shadowy barges dropping down stream. 
It suffices for the romance in the men 
who guide the empire, and for the wom- 
en who dally with them. 

In winter the Terrace is a dreary, de- 
serted spot, uanoticed, untenanted, but 
as the warm days come in May and June 
and the sun again gets a chance to smile 
on London, the tea tables appear and 
with them the ladies. Life in Westmin- 
ster becomes doubly interesting. The 
dark, draughty halls where the faithful 
M.P. has labored at monotonous day and 
night sessions since January are incor- 
porated as a part of the great social sea- 
son of the West End. Society comes to 
Parliament for its tea on the Terrace, 
for its cheap dinners in the plain little 
diningrooms down below, and for its 
peeps through the stone grille of the 
ladies’ gallery at the famous heads of 
the House in session. It troubles but 
little about the policies that shake the 
kingdom. 
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But the star of this national drama is 
no longer seen in the House. The pre- 
mier is not there. There is no matinée 
idol, as there was in the days when Dis- 
raeli played such an alluring role to gal- 
leries filled with women of society. Take 
the premier out of the Commons, trans- 
late him to the House of Lords, where 
few ever enter save when the King at- 
tends, and the lower House loses much 
of its glamour for the woman, half heart- 
ed in her devotion to: polities. 


SHINING LIGHTS OF THE HOUSE. 

There still remain on the Treasury 
Bench Mr. Arthur Balfour, bachelor dil- 
ettante, admired by a wide circle of 
ladies, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose orchid boutonniére marks him for 
feminine distinction even more than his 
caustic speeches. On this favored bench 
are also George Wyndham, the hand- 
somest man in Parliament, the Admi- 
rable Crichton of modern England; St. 
John Brodrick, the luckiest, and Wal- 
ter Long, the most energetic. Seat- 
tered around, regardless of party, are 
Winston Churchill, Sir Edward Grey, 
Henry Asquith, Herbert Gladstone, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Sir Albert Rollit, Henry 
Labouchere, James Lowther, Henry 
Chaplin, and Graham Murray, the Lord 
Advocate for Seotland. 

These dozen men form the group on 
which feminine eves center in Parlia- 
ment. They are backed in all they do or 
sev by battalions of women. Their cause 
is never without energetic champions at 
court and in society. 


THE DIVINE SARAH AND APOLLO. 


One bright afternoon last summer, 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt sauntered on 
the Terrace accompanied by Mr. Wynd- 
ham. The debate in the House had no 
interest for her, nor for the scores of 
ladies who were also on the Terrace. 
* But is he not the reanimation of Apol- 
lo?” said the charming actress of her 
noble looking cicerone. 

There is perhaps no young man in 
English politics who has stronger femi- 
nine support than Mr. Wyndham. He 
is only thirty eight vears of age, vouth- 
ful in appearance and in energy, the 
man with the biggest future in England. 
His present position as Chief Secretary 
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THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, WHO HAS DESERTED THE TERRACE OF LATE. 





From a photograth by Lillis & Watery, London. 
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for Ireland is merely a stepping stone. 
Mr. Wyndham’s supporters in social life 
are led by his charming wife, once the 
Countess Grosvenor, mother of the 


‘ 
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great factors in English publie life— 
while on his own side there is tradition 
that a Wyndham must always be among: 
the rulers of the kingdom. 









































LADY DOREEN LONG—THE DIPLOMATIC 


From a photograph by 


youthful Duke of Westminster. She has 
rallied to his ranks the prestige of ducal 
society and the power of wealth—two 





WIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WALTER LONG. 


Alice Hughes, London. 
Whether it be assisting her husband 


in campaigning through his provincial 
constituency, presiding at a tea table on 
























































THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 
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the Terrace, sitting out a late session in 
the House gallery, or ingratiating her- 
self with the irreconcilable Irish in Dub- 
lin, the Countess Grosvenor always 
champions her brilliant husband's cause. 
He is her interest in politics, and as he 
is very much to the front in affairs of 
state, she naturally is conversant with 
them all, leading a coterie of family and 
social supporters whose influence should 
do much for the rapid advancement of 
the most interesting of all the younger 
school of British statesmen. 


LADY DOREEN LONG. 

One of the leaders of Terrace forces 
ix Lady Doreen Long, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
who has a seat in the Commons and in 
Cabinet councils as well. She is a typi- 
cal daughter of a typical English noble- 
man, the Earl of Cork and = Orrery. 
Sometimes on the Terrace, sometimes 
in the salon, Lady Doreen exercises 
the cleverest of diplomatic arts—the 
smoothing away of friction in the path 
of party success, which, being interpret- 
ed, means the success of the Right Hon. 
Walter Long. 

On the other side of the party divi- 
ding line is Lady Tweedmouth, the Lib- 
eral foil te the Tory Lady Doreen 
Long. When she first appeared on the 
Terrace she was Lady Fanny Marjori- 
hanks, wife of Edward Marjoribanks, 
the dashing Liberal whip, who had not 
vet succeeded to the barony of Tweed- 
mouth. The history of Mr. Gladstone's 
last government would hardly be com- 
plete without reference to Lady Fanny, 
as she was called by leaders of the party. 
While her husband begged and threaten- 
ed and launched orders at the straying 
rank and file of Liberal members, she 
learned and practised many clever arts 
to assist him. 


LADY TWEEDMOUTH’S DIPLOMACY. 

There is a story told of her in the days 
when Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Home Rule 
hill formed the wedge that was splitting 
the Liberal party into two sections, that 
was driving a large faction away under 
the leadership of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain into a close 
alliance with the Conservatives. It re- 
quired great efforts to marshal the Lib- 
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eral forces in line, and a tremendous bur- 
den was put upon Mr. Marjoribanks, the 
party whip. Every vote was needed, and 
many members sulked. 

Particularly impervious to all argu- 
ments was a certain provincial member 
who influenced several votes in addition 
to his own. When all the whip’s efforts 
had failed, Lady Fanny tried her hand. 
Mrs. Provincial Member had social aspi- 
rations, and Lady Fanny, daughter of 
the seventh Duke of Marlborough, was 
a leader in society. A few days later 
Lady Fanny, with the wife of the obsti- 
nate member by her side, drove through 
the Park at the hour when all London 
was taking the air. The husband’s vote 
was recorded for Home Rule. 

The receptions which Lady Tweed- 
mouth occasionally gives have a_ politi- 
cal flavor, but they are always charming 
and diplomatic and free from strain, no 
matter how mixed may be the elements 
—and the Liberal party of today is full 
of incongruous clements. In concert 
with Lady. Battersea, she brings them 
into happy lines. Latterly both Lady 
Tweedmouth and Lady Battersea have 
heen taking much interest in London 
municipal affairs, and their influence is 
always on the side of progression. 


MISS BALFOUR’S AMBITION. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour, First Lord of the 
Treasury, leader of the House of Com- 
mons, nephew of Lord Salisbury, has 
the support of the most loval woman in 
the kingdom. She is his sister, Miss 
Balfour, who has one aim in politic¢s— 
her brother must be prime minister, and 
to this end she advances his cause in 
every Way an earnest woman can. Prime 
ministers are rarely made in ballrooms, 
and Miss Balfour is not known as one 
of the leaders of London society. She 
cultivates the intellectual and the pow- 
erful. She promulgates the doctrines 
of pure Toryism, as distinet from the 
Liberal Unionism of the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain. She rallies 
the chivalry of strict Conservatism and 
all that class in politics who think that 
their Liberal allies have had sufficient 
reward. A woman loving and beloved, 
she is 2 lion in defense of her brother, 
the gentle knight of polities and philoso- 
phy. ' 
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This brings Miss Balfour into politi- the duke shall be the successor of Lord 
eal conflict with her grace the Duchess Salisbury as ruler of England. 
of Devonshire, the grande dame of Eng- If 1 were asked to name the most re- 
lish society, who earnestly desires that = markable woman in England, I should 
























































THE COUNTESS SPENCER. 






Fron a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin 
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MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST, AN AMERICAN WHO LEADS IN BRITISH POLITICS. 


Irom a photograph 


unhesitatingly say the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire. She is clever, brilliant, and 
powerful at court, in society, and in poli- 
Born in Germany, thrice married, 
first a German countess, then twice an 
English duchess, once of Manchester, 
now of Devonshire, she easily maintains 
the most envied, and vet the most de- 
served, position in the British nobility. 


tics. 


by 


Lafayette, London, 


As for the duke, honors have been show- 
ered upon him by both Liberals and Con- 
servatives. Asa Liberal he was chosen 
the natural successor to Mr. Gladstone 
as Jeader and eventual prime minister. 
As Unionist, he is today the private ean- 
didate for the succession to the Marquis 
of Salisbury. He is today Lord Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and trusted 
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THE COUNTESS GROSVENOR, WIFE OF MR. 


From a photograph by 


adviser of the king in many matters of 
state. But he is not premier. When 
Lord Salisbury’s mantle falls, as it soon 
must, now that he has been separated 
by death from the noblest woman in 
England, the Duchess of Devonshire in- 
tends that it shall envelop the shoulders 
of her husband. 

The rdle of the Duchess in politics is 











GEORGE WYNDHAM, 


London. 


THE COMING MAN. 


Thomson, 


far different from the Terrace play. 
Stately, almost regal, her attitude. 
When the doors of Devonshire House 
open for the social season, the highest 
in the land claim admittance. When 
reference is made there to polities it is 
only of the great affairs of state, of the 
welfare of the whole nation. Grande 
dame of society, she is likewise grande 


is 
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dame of politics. Only most notable 
events drew her to Westminster—the 
accession of the king, the installation of 
a new premier, or the opening of the 
House of Lords. All her enormous in- 
fluence is put forth on behalf of her hus- 
band, but there is nothing vulgar, noth- 
ing oflicious, in her advocacy. She be- 
lieves her husband is the man of all oth- 
ers marked out for the premiership, and 
the belief of a woman prominent in so- 
ciety is a powerful factor in the making 
and the unmaking of statesmen. 


MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 

Twoofthe mostmotable women of Kkng- 
lish political life in recent vears have left 
for a period the scene of-their triumphs 
Philanthropy and social diversion have 
lured the Countess of Warwick away 
from Westminster, where she was once 
a most dashing figure; and the early 
death of Lord Randolph Churchill caus- 
ed his charming American wife to with- 
draw from the parliamentary circle 
where she had been such a_ Lrilliant 
light, a fitting companion for her me- 
teori¢ husband. But the recent entry 
of her son, Winston Churchill, ‘nto the 
Hlouse as member for Oldham has 
brought Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, 
as she must now be called, back into 
touch with political life. She has 
watched his début from the Gallery and 
the Terrace, and has proved of invalua- 
ble help in promoting a promising ¢a- 
reer, for there is no person too lofty in 
rank or too busy in work to listen when 
she speaks. 

In both England and America there 
was a day when the term Whig was more 
often used than any other in the politi- 
cal vocabulary. It is sadly out of date 
in this new century, and is rarely heard 
spoken. Yet the spirit of Whig polities 
survives in many a stately old mansion 
in London. Round about the name of 
Whig there is an air of port and fine old 
ideas. ‘Transfer this sentiment into 
modern business politics, convert the 
Whig of our grandfathers’ days into the 
Liberal of the present, and there is an 
interesting development—old Pam and 
Henry Clay brought up te date. Some- 
hody has called Lady Hayter’s drawing- 
room the Twentieth Century Whig sa- 
lon. Certainly it is there that politics 


and fashion have most often met in cor- 
dial company. No commonplace subject 
is tolerated there, and when polities is 
the topic it is substantial and earnest. 
Yet Lady Hayter is in no sense a woman 
politician. She simply understands pol- 
itics, and a woman who does that in 
England is a rare hostess. 
MRS. ASQUITH. 

The most energetic of all the English 
women in politics is Mrs. Asquith, the 
wife of the lat Liberal secretary for 
Home Affairs. As Margot Tennant she 
gave life to all the curious, semi politi- 
cal, semi philosophical societies that 
were then the craze of Mayfair. Clever, 
volatile, spirituelle, a very Puck in her 
contradictions, a very friend in her quick 
womanly sympathy, she served EK. F. 
Benson as heroine for the novel of a 
season. More strangely still, she was 
the confidante of the rising men of both 
political parties—of Arthur Balfour and 
of Herbert Gladstone, of Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael and of her brother 
in law, Lord Ribblesdale.  Impartially. 
she assisted all in’ heir careers until Mr. 
Asquith came along, middle aged as a 
suitor, young as a statesman, the man 
marked out as leader of a new Libera! 
party, the natural heir to Lord Rosebery. 

For his advancement Mrs. Asquith 
spares no labor, feels no fatigue. Wife 
of Henry Asquith, sister in law. of 
George Wyndham, the leader of the 
most talented set in Mayfair, she wields 
a tremendous power in English politics. 
a power wisely, unobtrusively controlled 
by her husband. 


CUPID ON THE TERRACE. 


But in the midst of it all Cupid has 
found opportunity for tricks. The pret- 
tiest romance of all is the most recent. 
| repeat it as it was talked about on the 
Terrace during the summer days. There 
the principal actors in the comedy first 
met under the gaze of a hundred pair of 
eves, and there leaders of all parties 
heartily tendered them congratulations 
afterwards. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the 
serious, thoughtful son of the Grand Old 
Man, strolled to the Terrace one after- 
noon for a breath of air. He is a rare 
Visitor to society's reservation in West- 
minster. Afternoon tea and the ladies 
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MRS. ASQUITH—THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF SOCIAL LIBERALISM. 
From a photegraph by Alice Hughes, London. 
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seldom draw him from the House. But 


this particular afternoon he did go out, ponent. 


Paget, his father’s old parliamentary op- 
The presentation effected, Mr. 






























































MRS. HERBERT GLADSTONE, DAUGHTER OF A TRIED CONSERVATIVE, WHO HAS MARRIED THE SON 


THE GREAT LIBERAL PRIME MINISTER, 


From a thetograph by the Cameron Studio, London. 


and there he saw a face which suddenly 
fascinated him. It was that of Miss 


Dorothy Paget, daughter of Sir Richard — of the sweetest brides of a season. 
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Gladstone became a suitor and in the 
closing days of the old vear married one 
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On the Wings of the Wind. 


HAMILTON BOARDMAN was in no way 
suggestive of Cupid, yet the practical 
banker and the rosy god organized a 
eurious partnership when the former 
built the Boardman Bank on Blaker 
Street. 

The main entrance to the building 
was provided with a door so excessively 
ponderous that only a person of brawn 
and muscle could open it. The lightest 
zephyr, however, was more than suffi- 
cient to close it. It had a reprehensible 
habit of snapping shut upon a fold of 
a feminine garment, and holding the 
hapless wearer prisoner until her re- 
lease should be effected by some chival- 
rous passer by. 

It was a blustering, unpleasant day 
when the massive door closed viciously 
upon the hem of Violet’s rainy day 
skirt. She was sheltered from the dri- 
ving rain, but the door resisted all her 
efforts to open it. 

The only visible man was Sheridan 
Blake—the very last man she wanted to 
see. She held in her hand an unposted 
letter addressed to him. The letter was 
brief, but it had taken her half the night 
to write it, and three quarters of the 
morning to make up her mind to mail it. 
It was her refusal of him—well consider- 
ed and determined. 

Sheridan’s eyes were glued to a fly 
bitten wedding cake in the caterer’s 
window opposite. 

“Conceited goose!” murmured the 
prisoner. “I’m glad I said no. He’s 
altogether too sure of me. But what 
shall I do? I can’t call a man I've re- 
fused—I mean I’m going to refuse—to 
get me out of this. Besides, if he sees 
this letter, he’ll think U've been hesita- 
ting. I wish I had a pocket. Oh! 
Oh x4 

A sudden gust of wind twitched the 
Irish linen envelope out of her hand, 
carried it across the street, and hurled 
it against the wet glass of the caterer’s 
4M 





window. There it stuck fast, the ad- 
dress staring the astonished suitor in the 
face. 

“ Good God!” she heard him mutter. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Violet. ‘He's 
going to open it,right before my eyes.” 

Regardless of the rain, the man read 
the letter, and then stood staring mis- 
erably at it. Held like a criminal in the 
pillory, Violet gazed across at him. She 
felt a certain satisfaction in his 
misery. 

“Any one could tell at a glance he had 
been refused. It sticks out all over him. 
I never saw any one look so deliciously 
wretched. Heavens! He’s going away. 
Sheridan! Sheridan!!” 

But the man, with his hat pulled over 
his eyes, and his hands thrust deep in 
his pockets, had forgotten everything 
but the letter and its message of de- 
spair. 

Violet, with sudden determination, 
opened her umbrella and flung it to the 
wind. An accommodating gust carried 
it straight to Sheridan’s feet. He blun- 
dered into it. stopped mechanically, 
picked it up, and looked, as she knew he 
would, up and down the street for the 
owner. 

She waved her hand to him. He saw, 
and spluttered through the mud to her. 
When he realized the situation a smile 
struggled through his misery. Violet’s 
face was hot with blushes. 

“Sheridan,” she said, “ give me my 
letter. How dare you take it!” 

“Your letter?” gasped Sheridan. 
“Pardon me, it’s addressed to me, and 
that, in the eyes of the law, makes it 
mine.” 

“Tt wasn’t posted,” protested Violet, 
looking down at the rain dimpled pud- 
dles, “so legally it still belongs to me. 
Besides, I don’t think I will post 
ry oa 

“T think,” said Violet a moment later, 
‘vou might, at least, have held up the 
umbrella. And now please set me 
free.” 
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“Never again,” laughed Sheridan. 
And the day grew brighter for both of 
them than the weather bureau had de- 
clared at all possible. 

Carroll Watson Rankin. 


Tried as by Fire. 
I 


AnD there are too many complaints 
of excise violations in this precinct,” said 
the captain with a final wave of his 
hand. “I'll stand for no more of them. 
See that they all close up at one o’clock.” 

Policeman Pat Casey scratched his 
head in a perplexity of thought as he 
took up his post with the captain’s 
words revolving in his mind. Casey was 
born in the ward and knew every man, 
woman, and child on post. The “ gang ” 
respected his buttons, for he had es- 
tablished his physical superiority long 
before he had donned the uniform of the 
foree. The shopkeepers and household- 
ers admired him as a model policeman; 
the women were proud of him as a prod- 
uct of the ward; the children loved him 
because he loved them. And the girls— 
well, every one knows how girls regard 
a big, handsome, good natured fellow 
with eyes that sparkle with fun and a 
voice that has always in it the notes of a 
song and just a touch of the brogue. 

Pat loved them all, like a true Irish- 
man, but there was one for whose favor 
he would have bartered his soul. Mag- 
gie Conner, however, was pleased to 
keep Pat at her heels, his heart on his 
sleeve and his mind in a state of mis- 
erable doubt. 

But tonight there was no song on 
Pat’s lips as he slowly patrolled his post. 
He was wondering if the roundsman had 
tipped the saloons and if Dan Quinn 
would shut up at one o’clock. Except 
on a warrant, Casey had made but one 
arrest in his official career. Yet he 
knew his duty, and tonight the possibili- 
tv of having to exert his authority in 
the ward weighed heavy upon him. 

When he reached Quinn’s corner it 
was five minutes after one. The lights 
in the saloon were burning brightly. 
The front of the bar was lined with bibu- 
lous patrons and not even a curtain had 
been pulled to shut out the bold de- 
fiance of the law. Quinn was generally 
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credited with the strongest pull in the 
district. 

Policeman Casey poked his head over 
the swinging rattan doors. Quinn him- 
self was behind the bar. 

“Ye’ll be closing up, Dan,” said Ca- 
sey. “It’s after hours, and the cap’n 
won’t stand for it, he says.” 

“The cap’n be damned!” retorted 
Quinn. “ What’s the matter with you, 
Casey : 9 99 

*<) ap’n’s orders,” answered Pat, turn- 
ing away. The loud guffaw that fol- 
lowed was irritating, and his smiling 
mouth settled into a straight line. 

He made a short tour and fifteen min- 
utes later reached the corner again. 
The front door of the saloon was closed 
now and the curtains drawn, but, the 
bright lights inside flashed out here and 
there through cracks and crevices, and 
the side door stood wide open. 

Casey strode invo the barroom. 

“Tl give you fifteen minutes to close 
up, Dan,” he said, and stalked solemnly 
out. Again he was greeted with derisive 
laughter. 

Quinn was still doing a thriving busi- 
ness when Casey again entered the sa- 
loon. He walked straight to the bar 
and, leaning over, said quietly: 

“Ye'll put on your coat and come 
with me, Dan.” 

The policeman’s tone convinced the 
surprised saloon keeper that he was in 
earnest and that he, Dan Quinn, ex al- 
derman, was actually a prisoner in his 
own ward. With a snarl of rage he turn- 
ed to his customers. ~ 

“ Get out, all of you, 
going to close up.” 

Casey waited quietly for the saloon 
keeper to clean out his money drawer 
and then, without a word, they started 
for the station house. They walked a 
block in silence, and then Quinn turaee 
fiercely on the policeman. 

“Tl break you for this, Pat Casey,’ " 
he said. 

“T know me duty,” 
reply. 

The sergeant looked up in surprise 
as they entered the police station. 

“Hullo, Dan, what are you doing 
here? ” he asked. 

“ Excise violation, 
promptly. 


” he said, “tan 


was Casey’s only 
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interposed Casey 




















The sergeant whistled and looked 
wonderingly at the policeman. ‘Then, 
assuming a magisterial air, he said 
sharply: 

“ What’s the evidence? ” 

“ Selling liquor after hours.” 

Did you see any liquor sold?” 

“Sure, | saw men drinking.” 

“ Do you know that they were drink- 
ing liquor ? ” 

“T never knew them to drink any- 
thing else in Quinn’s.” 

“Did you see any money passed ? ” 

“T did not, but Quinn is not doing 
business for his health.” 

“No impertinence, Casey. That will 
do. The complaint is not entertained. 
You can go, Mr. Quinn. Sorry to have 
given you so much trouble. Casey, get 
out on post and don’t be a fool.” 

“'Them’s me orders, and I know me 
duty,” muttered Casey. 


© 


. 
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Two nights later Casey entered the 
Gallagher Assembly Rooms. His hand- 
some face wore a puzzled expression as 
he anxiously scanned the faces of the 
dancers. The annual ball of the Daugh- 
ters of Erin was in full blast. 

Yes, there she was, the prettiest girl 
in the place, with her head resting con- 
tentedly on Tom Donohue’s shoulder. 
Tom was a rock driller, a bit of a dude 
when he had washed off the grime of 
honest toil, and a popular man with the 
girls. Casey had always regarded him 
with jealous eyes, and tonight he seemed 
to have plenty of justification. 

After weeks of pleading he had gain- 
ed Maggie’s consent to accompany him 
to the Daughters of Erin and, having 
arranged his night off to suit, had proud- 
ly arrayed himself in frock coat and 
lavender colored trousers and called to 
escort her in triumph to the ball. But 
Casey was told by Maggie’s mother with 
a peculiar nonchalance that the girl had 
already been “taken” by Tom Dono- 
hue. The young policeman felt the 
snub, and all it implied, deeply. 

When the strains of the waltz died 
away and Maggie had dropped flushed 
and panting into a chair, Casey elbowed 
his way across the floor and presented 
himself in front of her. With a toss of 
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her head, she took Donohue’s arm and, 
turning her back on Casey, said: 

“Come on, Tom, let’s walk.” 

Casey. might have pocketed the girl 
snub and gone his way, but Donohue 
grin roused all the pugnacity of his na- 
ture. Hurrying forward, he faced the 
couple. 

“What’s the matter, Maggie?” he 
asked earnestly. “ You promised to let 
me take: you tonight. What have | 
done ? ” 

“Done? Ask any one in the ward 
what ‘ye’ve done,” answered the girl, 
her black eyes flashing fire at him. 
“ Do I have to tell ye that ye’ve turned 
spy and informer?” 

A touch of brogue would sometimes 
creep into Maggie’s speech under stress 
of excitement. 

“ Spy and informer, Maggie? ” 

“Maybe ye’ve taken a job with the 
reform committee? ” 

This was the limit of contumely in the 
ward and Pat bit his lips hard. 

“Tf a man said that to me, Maggie, 
I would break his face.” 

Pat looked defiantly at Donohue, who, 
however, was discreet and remained si- 
lent. 

“Didn’t ye shut up Dan Quinn and 
take im to the lockup?” asked Maggie 
in a tone that could not be denied. 

“Sure I did, but it was me orders, 
Maggie.” 

“Then why did Sergeant Daly dis- 
charge him?” 

This was an argument that Casey was 
not prepared to meet. 

* | know me duty,” he said sullenly. 

“ Ask the ward about your duty—try- 
ing to take the bread out of honest 
men’s mouths. Come on, Tom.” 

As he threaded his way back through 
the crowd of promenaders Casey had 
plenty of opportunity to learn what the 
ward thought. He met only averted 
faces or cold nods. 

When he reported for duty at the sta- 
tion house he was confronted with an 
order transferring him, “for the good 
of the service,” to an outlying district. 
It was quick work, but Dan Quinn’s pull 
was strong. 

Casey bore his humiliation bravely. 
Without complaint or comment, he took 
up his duties in the new field. The 
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ward saw little of him after his transfer. 
On his off days he would come down to 
visit his mother, who felt the weight of 
injustice even more keenly than he. 
Once in a while he caught a glimpse of 
Maggie, but her eves were cold when 
they met his. 


(il. 


Frre engines were putting noisily in a 
narrow street one morning as he ap- 
proached his home. It was his day off, 
and in his citizen’s clothes no one recog- 
nized him as he stopped on the outskirts 
of the curious crowd that had gathered. 

setween the puffs of smoke and flame 
that burst from the windows of the sec- 
ond floor of the tenement house black 
figures could be seen clambering down 
the fire escapes in a frenzy of haste— 
pushing, swearing, scrambling, kicking 
the heads and stepping on the hands of 
those below in their frantic struggles to 
reach the ground first. 

A man, his hair and whiskers singed 
by the flames and his face blackened by 
smoke, staggered out of the door. He 
had not been able to get to the fire es- 
capes. 

“ There's some one in the second floor 
back.” he gasped. “ Get ladders to the 
rear. You can’t reach her this way.” 

“ It’s Dan Quinn’s lame Kate,” shout- 
ed some one, and the crowd took up the 
ery: 

* Dan Quinn’s girl is in the fire! ” 

There was a stir on the outskirts of 
the crowd. A man pushed his way 
through the densely packed mass of hu- 
manity. He reached the open space 
around the engines and broke into a 
run. Hands were outstretched to re- 
strain him, but he broke away and dash- 
ed through the door of the burning 
building. In a moment he had disap- 
peared in the smoke of the hallway. 

For an instant a great silence fell on 
the crowd. Nothing could be heard but 
the throbbing of the engines. Then 
there was a gasping noise such as comes 
after suspended breathing. 

“It was Pat Casey,” shouted some 
one who had recognized him. 

A hatless girl with white, seared face 
stood on the opposite sidewalk, her 


staring eyes fixed on the smoke belch- 
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ing walls. Her lips moved in a whisper- 
ed prayer: 

“ Holy mother, save him!” 

Five minutes passed—five centuries 
to the waiting, staring, hoping, fearing 
crowd. 

The figure of a man with a child close 
clasped to him appeared for a moment, 
dimly discernible in the smoke in the 
doorway, and then pitched down the 
four step stoop to the sidewalk. 

Eager hands seized the child. She 
had escaped injury. Pat Casey lay mo- 
tionless, blood trickling from his smoke 
blackened brow. 

The white faced, hatless girl pushed 
her way through the crowd, and, throw- 
ing herself down beside him, eried wild- 
ly: 

“Speak to me, Pat! 
darlin’! ” 

But Pat could not hear the words that 
would have set his heart beating in rag 
time. They took him to the hospital. 


Forgive me, 


IV. 


When he returned to consciousness 
the first face he saw was that of a pale 
girl with eyes so full of love and anxiety 
that Pat whispered to himself, “ Sure 
I’m in heaven,” and Japsed off again into 
sleep. 

* Pat.” said the girl timidly, when the 
doctor had permitted a brief five min- 
utes’ conversation, “do you feel bet- 
ter?” 

“What's the matter? Where am I, 
Maggie? Sure, I should he on post.” 

* No, Patsy darlin’, ye’re in the hos- 
pital. Don’t ye remember the fire?” 

“Fine that, but how long have I 
been here, Maggie? ” 

“'Three weeks tomorrow.” 
hree weeks? And ve've been here 
all the time? ” 

“ Y—yes, Pat. I—TI wanted to be the 
first to tell ye they've made you a 
roundsman, Pat, and transferred you 
back to the old precinct.” 

Casey closed his eyes in silence a mo- 
ment. 

“What about 
what does the 
Quinn? ~* 

“This is what the ward thinks, Pat.” 

Maggie took a small case from the 
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folds of her dress and, holding it where 
he could see the gold medal within, said: 

“ Every man, woman, and kid in the 
ward has got at least a penny in it and 
Dan Quinn headed the list. Let me 
read ye what it says on the back: 

“To Roundsman Patrick Casey—‘ Our Pat’—for 
bravery in rescuing Kate Quinn from death by fire 
at the risk of his own life. From his loving friends 
in the Fourth Ward.” 

Tears filled Casey’s eyes so that he 
could not see that Maggie had come 
close to the head of the cot, but he could 
feel her soft hands on his cheeks. 

* Eh, lass, it’s good to feel ye near me. 
Ts it sure ye are I’m not dreamin’? ” 

And her warm kiss answered him. 

Charles Edward Rich. 


How They Knew. 

Nessi—E had slipped in later than 
usual the night before, and her mother 
observed that the streak of lamplight 
that always stretched from her room 
across the hallway was absent. But'there 
was no suggestion of sadness about her 
in the morning. The mother, watching 


the young face, saw there a strange, 


subdued exhilaration. 

Once, as the girl went about her 
morning work, the mellow voice floated 
out in song, but the song died away in 
a little croon, and a tear trembled in 
the melody of it. Later, when the 
mother set her to work upon some fruit, 
the deft fingers moved slowly, and soft 
flushes of color passed and repassed 
over her face in a bewildering game 
with the dreams that filled her eyes. 

The mother watched and wondered; 
after a long silence she spoke, and the 
girl answered in a voice broken with a 
tenderness that slipped a royal robe 
upon the commonplace words. The 
mother turned away, awed by the 
understanding, but Nessie did not see 
her tears. 

The older sister called from the 
laundry for assistance, and Nessic’s 
swift feet ran in answer to the sum- 
mons. The washerwoman’s baby was 
making itself troublesome. It was a 


peevish child and not a pretty one, but 
under the magic of Nessie’s smile some 
of the graces of better favored baby- 
hood came over the fretful little one. 
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Nessie quieted it, and as she held it 
her dream once more overwhelmed her, 
and she sat brooding over the child with 
the soft eyes that God gives to mothers. 
The washerwoman murmured a bless- 
ing; and the older sister, whose heart 
was lying under a low, green grave, 
hurried away, that she might not ery 
aloud with the pain that the love lit 
eyes had made new. 

In the evening, when the brother was 
preparing to go out, it was Nessie who 
danced up to him, setting his tie in 
order and brushing his coat collar with 
caressing little touches that won him to 
impulsive response. On the veranda 
her father was sitting enjoying the 
quiet of the sunset hour, but she did 
not approach him, fearing lest her heart 
should cry out its story too soon. 

The white rose tree growing up 
above the rail stretched out blossom 
Jaden arms to her in an invitation that 
awakened a new excitement. She 
rested her hot cheek against the cool 
green of the leaves, and then, as a coy 
little bud swayed towards her on the 
breeze, she bent and kissed it for its 
love. 

Her father watched her with grave, 
tender eyes. She was the little one of 
his flock, and something in the absorbed 
expectancy of her attitude set him to 
dreaming, as the half light darkened. 

Something in his dream, something 
in her sudden slipping away as a man’s 
feet crunched the gravel, brought a 
mist before his glasses. His step was 
heavier than ustal as he responded to 
the summons to the parlor. At the 
door he paused a moment. Nessie’s 
voice floated out to him, a soft echo of 
the gentle voice of his dream. ‘et all 
she had said was: 

“ John!” 

Charlotte Canty. 


The Widow’s Might. 
3 

A MAN stood by the grassy road at 
dusk, watching a house. 

All about were the woods and bleak 
slopes of the granite hills; the house was 
old and out of repair, the place would 
have seemed untenanted but for a 
woman’s voice from the barnyard. 
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There was no other dwelling within 
four miles, no other inhabitant but the 
woman, and the stranger knew it. 

He was a little man, with a vain, 
weak face, comely after his mean fash- 
ion; his clothes were of the town, 
cheaply jaunty. 

It happened that the house stood by 
his way, and he had heard of it as he 
lounged among the gossips at the cross- 
roads store. 

The sound of milk spirting into a tin 
pail came across the silence. The man, 
Crawley by name, went lightly into the 
house. It was a rambling old place, an 
inn long since when the grass grown 
road had been a stage turnpike. There 
were many rooms, and he was some min- 
utes in finding the one he sought. 

While he was peering about by the 
light of a match the stairs creaked and 
quick footsteps came along the hall— 
the brisk tread of a woman. 

Crawley was not in the way of open 
or violent offense. He had no taste for 
crime. If he was willing to rob a 
lonely woman, it was because he was a 
modern thinker and could see that 
property is in common and the sexes 
equal. It is true that he had a griev- 
ance against humanity because he had 
been discharged summarily from his 
last job, but he was averse to strife and 
wished to keep the matter on a strictly 
pecuniary basis. He crept under the 
bed. 

Gossip had’ spoken more truly than 
its wont. There, close beside him as he 
lay against the wall, was the iron box. 
This, it was said, the Widow Willis 
preferred to any bank, because of the 
opportunity it afforded for personal 
supervision—the box Amelia Lubbock 
had seen with her own eyes. 

It was not a heavy box. He could 
take it easily down and out, run with 
it if necessary, break it open with a 
stone. That was to be presently, when 
Mrs. Willis should have gone to supper; 
but she did not go. She was a person 


of earlv hours, had eaten, done the 
chores. and come up stairs for well 
earned repose, in earnest of which she 
dropped her shoes on the floor with 
separate thumps that made Crawley 
quake as he interpreted them. 

She lighted a lamp. There followed 
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a swish and a whisk, then a rueful 
voice crying: 

“ Deary, deary me! Ripped. Might 
as well mend it now and be done.” 

The floor groaned with the labor of a 
rocking chair. 

Her thimble fell to the floor, 


Il. 


Craw ey felt a strong grasp on his 
ankle, he was dragged roughly over the 
bare boards, hurt against the leg of the 
bed, cuffed, thumped, scratched, shaken 
by the hair till his jaws rattled, and 
flung aching and dazed in a corner. 

He raised a feeble elbow of protest. 

“How dare you move! Look this 
way just once and I'll be the death of 
you!” 

Crawley lay still, and the storm fell 
harder than before. 

Then, bound from neck to ankles in 
a clothes line, from the corner of his 
eye, through the mist of tears, Crawley 
saw a great, sturdy woman in a red 
petticoat and plaid shawl bending over 
him, her hard face craned forward, her 
hands raised kke the claws of a stri- 
king hawk. 

“ Lady * he whined. 

“Don’t you ‘lady’ me!” she said 
sourly. ; 

She drew up the rocking chair and 
sat down, watching him with a grim 
pleasure, ready to pounce. Luckily for 
him, he could not tempt the feline im- 
pulse by moving. The rope hurt him 
more and more. 

“You'll have a dead. man on your 
hands, ma’am, if you won’t let me 
loose,” he gurgled. 

She got up and went out with the 
lamp. While he was fancying she might 
have gone for a whip, a pitchfork, a 
blazing flat iron, she returned, set the 
lamp down, took him by the collar, and 
dragged him easily enough out of the 
room, along the dark hall, through 
several doorways, down with a bump 
and a jar over a pair of steps, and by 
another long passage into a room at the 
end, 

Then she cut the rope at the back 
of his neck, slammed and bolted. the 
door, and left him to unwind himself in 
the dark. 


























As the rope slackened, he cast off 
the tangle, stood up, aching and throb- 
bing, and felt his way about. There was 
no furniture. Walls and floor were 
bare, the window broken but nailed 
fast, the door unyielding. He lay there 
through the night. 

Long hours later there was a clash of 
pots and pans below. Then there came 
the click of a lock at the far end of the 
passage, brisk footsteps, the grating of 
a rusty bolt, and the Widow Willis 
bringing a boiled potato and a cup of 
water, 

Seeing her as she stood in the door- 
way, he did not wonder at his helpless- 
ness in her calloused hands. She was 
taller than he by two inches, broad, 
burly, and muscular, with a face which 
to his guilty mind showed a horrible 
capacity for barbarity. 

Later in the day she thrust in an old 
mattress, and the supper she brought 
him was more than enough. Hungry as 
he was, the heavy, sour bread, pork 
salter than the salt sea, bitter coffee, 
and soggy dougiinuts were hard to eat. 
But her look and tone as she asked if 
her cookery were not good enough for 
him made him finish and seem thankful. 

Days and nights dragged by and 
brought no hint as to the outcome. 
Lonely as he was, he dreaded the wom- 
an’s presence more than his own soli- 
tude. She gloated over him. Her wom- 
an’s curiosity seemed unbounded. She 
eatechised him grimly as to his past, 
and he told the truth in a way which 
was unnatural to him. One night, after 
a laborious supper that he dared not 
slight, he dreamed she was fattening 
him for an oceasion. In the morning, 
glancing at her face as she watched him 
eat, he almost believed it. 

In a week, the life he remembered 
outside the locked door seemed a short 
season of delight long past. 


Tif. 


THE operations of Mrs. Willis towards 
the end of the second week did not add 
to his peace of mind. They began with 
a chair which she brought into his pris- 
on, and which gave him a new hope. 
Much can be done with a chair leg, 
either as a tool of escape or as a weapon 
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if need be. He thanked her effusively, 
but she looked at him with a queer 
expression, took the chair to a room at 
the end of the passage, locked it in, and 
put the key in her pocket. During that 
day and the next she furnished and 
even ornamented the room with articles 
brought up one at a time. So the sec- 
ond week went by. 

“T’ve sent word to Squire Bowles,” 
said the Widow Willis suddenly. “ He’s 
a justice of the peace.” 

The one faint hope Crawley still 
cherished—that her madness might 
take the form of pardon—was gone. 
Yet her look was so queer he almost 
welcomed the advent of the justice. 

She unlocked the door, led him down 
the passage, and pushed him into the 
room she had adorned. Presently there 
were voices below. The door opened, 
and the Widow Willis ushered in Jus- 
tice Bowles—a heavy, ox-like person, 
breathing hard from the journey up 
stairs. He looked sternly at Crawley, 
and the little man trembled. 

“This is the man, Mrs. Willis?” 

“Yes, “Squire, that’s the man that’s 
goin’ to marry me.” 

Crawley gasped. Her madness had 
taken a turn his wildest nightmares had 
never compassed. His mind rushed 
back to a little, soft haired, brown eyed 
girl, sweet and trim—a good little girl, 
who believed in him and to whom he 
had always meant to go-back when he 
was tired of roaming and ready for 
steady work and home life. 

It occurred te him that if he had 
thought of her before, .when he stood 
in the road, he would have kept out of 
this house and so escaped its horrors. 

Marriage or prison—he had. lost 
her, either way. But the thought of 
her made a man of him for once, and 
he looked Bowles straight and fair in 
the face. 

“This woman caught me trving to 
steal from her,” said he, “ and locked 
me up. Judge, if it’s her or jail—lI 
chooses jail! ” 

Bowles looked at the Widow Willis. 

She was standing against the wall in 
utter amazement. As she strove for 
words, her sallow face warmed to the 
color of an orange. 

“Tt’s a lie!” she screamed. “Sam 
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Crawley, you're crazy! He’s joking, 
*Squire.” 

Bowles looked at Crawley. 

“He came courting me,” stuttered 
the widow, “an’ made love to me, an’ 
teased me to marry him, and now he’s 
trying to back out. Don’t let him, 
Squire!” And the Widow Willis 
pawed at the justice to win him. 

Bowles, slow of thought, turning 
heavily from one to the other, running 
his fingers through his shaggy hair, 
opened his mouth, but said nothing. 

It came to Crawley, with all the 
warm light of a hope realized in its 
dawn, that the Widow Willis would 
rather die—would rather let him go— 
than admit the truth. 

He slipped past the justice, hurried 
unhindered through the dreary house 
and out to where the grassy road led 
back to happiness and honesty and the 
little girl with the tangled hair. 

Francis Dana. 


A Matinee Hero. 

“ Nor a seat in the house!” 

Audley turned away from the box of- 
fice, and went out again into the heat 
of the summer afternoon, walking aim- 
lessly for a block or so while he made 
up his mind how to put in the four hours 
he still had on his hands before the boat 
left. There was a play on at the Im- 
perial he was particularly anxious to see. 
Kenworthy had written him about it. 

“The hero is a marker for Karl Dray- 
ton,” he had said, “ big hearted, but 
impulsive, and his own worst enemy.” 

Poor Drayton! He had been Audley’s 
roommate at Old Orange, was one of 
the most promising members of the 
class; and then, in his junior vear, came 
the ugly serape which caused his expul- 
sion from college. Other men would 
have wormed themselves out of the pre- 
dicament without marrying the woman, 
hut Drayton was not of that sort. And 
she had dragged him down to her level. 

“T should like to have seen the 
thing,” Audley thought as he turned in- 
to the glare of Broadway, “ but I'll be 
hanged if I'll stand three hours and pay 
a dollar for the privilege. Pve two 
minds to trot straight over to the boat. 
It ought to be cooler bv the riverside.” 


He took a car down town, and was ma- 
king his way through the narrow street 
to the wharf when the clang of a gong 
startled him. 

“The patrol! ” some one shouted, and 
the great free show of the neighborhood 
was on view. 

Audley was jostled and shoved out of 
the way, for he had no thought of quick- 
ening his steps for any such entertain- 
ment. He was dragging himself out of 
the scurrying crowd when the wail of a 
child gave him pause. 

Audley was fond of children, as he 
was fond of dogs and horses, and could 
not bear to see any of the three suffer. 
The cries came from a little fellow who 
had been knocked down by the rvsh of 
the morbid. 

* Are you hurt, young man? ” Audley 
demanded, as he bent over the child. 
He was a boy some four years of age, who 
kept rubbing one of his legs in a way to 
suggest that it had been trampled upon. 

“ Mamma, mamma!” was all the re- 
ply that could be obtained, however. 

Audley looked up, but not one of the 
numberless female heads thrust eagerly 
out of the windows over him made any 
pretense of claiming kinship with the 
youngster. 

“Where is your mamma?” Audley 
asked. 

The cries ceased for an instant, and 
two warm arms were stretched out 
to the six footer, who had not intended 
doing more than to lead the child to the 
doorstep out of the crush. But there 
was evidently something wrong with the 
leg, so Audley stooped, gathered the lit- 
tle chap under one arm, and repeated, 
“Where is mamma?” 

For reply the boy pointed to a tene- 
ment doorway close at hand, and then 
proceeded to snuggle his touzled head 
close to Audley’s immaculate collar. 

“ How far up? ” inquired the modern 
Samaritan, after he had ascended the 
first flight. 

He wasn’t at all pleased with the at- 
mospheric conditions. ‘The sanded floor, 
the light that was dim, if not religious, 
the conglomerate odors from rival stew 
pots—all this was a revelation to the 
clubman. .He didn’t like it one bit; he 
was a man generous enough with his 
money, but to give himself, as he was do- 
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ing now—well, if this were charity the 
virtue certainly deserved its place at the 
head of the list. 

The boy, however, still pointed up- 
ward, and Audley kept on mounting un- 
til he had reached the top, where he was 
directed to turn in at an open doorway. 

The place was in awful disorder and 
stiflingly hot. The boy had begun quiet- 
ly to cry again and to clutch at his leg. 
The man was fain to drop him on the 
ruckle of rags by courtesy termed a bed 
and proceeded to make an examination 
for damages. He was in the middle of 
the process when women’s voices from 
across the- hall reached his ear. ‘Two 
women, who had been hanging half clad 
out of the window, were discussing the 
situation. 

“Yis, Mrs. Raferty,” one of them was 
saying, “ only this day wake I was tell- 
ing Tim it would come to this. Took 
away by the patrol! Lord save us, who's 
to look out for the boy? The Society’ll 
have to take him. There’s too many 
childer under me fate already—the Lord 
forgive me for sayin’ it. And Earl’s a 
purty boy, the very picter of his pa, God 
rest his sow]! ” 

The name struck Audley with a 
strange familiarity. Wetting the corner 
of a cloth—whether towel, napkin or 
dish ray, Audley recked not—he pro- 
ceeded to polish the grime from the 
youngster’s countenance, then stood off 
and gazed at the result. 

For the moment he was transported 
in memory five years back to his room at 
Old Orange. His room chum was show- 
ing him the picture of a chubby little 
four year old. 

“Yes, Dick,” he heard Drayton’s 
voice say, “ that’s your chum as a baby. 
That’s the stuff out of which this par- 
ticular center rush was evolved. Great 
mystery this growth, eh, old man? I 
mean to save this photograph for my 
son, if ever I have one.” 

Audley gazed at the atom of God’s 
handiwork, clean now and smiling. It 
seemed quite natural to him that out 
of the heat and the rush and the evil 
smelling slum should have come this rep- 
lica of his boyhood’s friend. He never 
for a moment doubted the truth of his 
suspicion, but looked around the greasy 
walls for the proof he knew was there. 
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Above the bed, in a little rosewood 
frame, hung a faded photograph, the 
photograph Earl Drayton had showed 
him in their college room ten years be- 
fore. He leaned forward and took it 
down, the boy’s great blue eyes follow- 
ing his every movement. On the back 
of the picture in the shaky hand of a dy- 
ing man was scrawled: “ God teach my 
son a better life than I have known— 
Varl Drayton.” 

Audley slipped the photograph into 
his pocket and raised Earl, Jr., laughing 
and crowing, to his shoulder. In the 
narrow, dirty hallway the pair were 
crushed into the corner by four men car- 
rying a stretcher. The gong had been 
the alarm of the ambulance, not of the 
patrol wagon, and little Earl was a real 
orphan now. 

No one heeded the two as they passed 
out into the street. Such dramatic in- 
terest as there was for the people of the 
Greenwich precinct centered in the 
cold, stiff thing upon the stretcher up 
stairs. 

For Audley there was no longer any 
regret over the play he had missed. 
The principal actor of a more wonderful 
drama lay snuggled close to his breast 
in the sunshine. 

Matthew White, Jr. 


The Bluff That Carried. 
a. 

THE Weekly Playgoer went to press on 
Wednesday morning. At five o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon young Kennedy, the 
managing editor, scrawled his final 
“QO, KX.” on the page proofs, lighted a 
pipe, and began to clear his desk. Ten 
minutes later there came a message to 
him from Mr. Tyler, the proprietor. 
Schultz had withdrawn his advertising, 
and would Mr. Kennedy make sure 
that no reference to Schultz’s theaters 
appeared in the text until further 
notice ? 

A column criticism of “ Brighter 
Days ” was on the first page and had 
just gone down to the composing room. 
Kennedy blew frantically through the 
speaking tube and held a gusty colloquy 
with the foreman. 

“ Yes—column three, page one,” he 


shouted. “ Kill it. What? K-I-L-L 
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it! New copy in halfanhour. Yes, half 
an hour. What? I don’t care if you’re 
kept till midnight. No, there’s nothing 
ready now. No, the poem will not 
do; it’s dead. Send down at five thirty.” 

He laid away his pipe, squared him- 
self at his desk, and grabbed the end of 
a penholder. If Mr. Tyler should sus- 
pect that the paper was caught without 
copy, Kennedy reflected grimly, the 
Weekly Playgoer would change its staff. 

But what to write about? His notes 
and newspaper clippings for the week 
had been torn up and carried away in 
the waste basket by an office boy with 
the zeal which attacks office boys at five 
in the afternoon. It was a dull season 
in theatricals. Kennedy mopped _ his 
brow feverishly. 

“Tf I had only seen some good show 
lately,” sighed the editor, and glared out 
of the window at an elevated train. 

There was no logical explanation of 
the event, but it was a fact, as he sadly 
remembered afterwards, that the red 
lamp of a locomotive flying by on the 
elevated inspired Kennedy with the sub- 
terfuge of a make believe drama. The 
red lamp was hardly out of sight when 
Kennedy snapped off the glass top of 
his ink well. 

“Why shouldn’t I pretend to have 
seen a good show,” he reflected stormily, 
“and a corking good show at that? The 
best show I know how to describe—let’s 
see, what would it be like? American 
and modern, of course.” 

His thoughts came with a rush, and 
before he was quite clear what he was 
about he found that he had filled a doz- 
en big yellow sheets of manuscript with 
a fictitious criticism of an ideal play. It 
was interesting work, too, and cleverly 
conceived. The theme of the piece was 
the harm and evil done unconsciously 
and inevitably by a good woman, and 
Kennedy threaded it with cross motives 
and illustrated it by a group of con- 
irasted and typical American characters, 
He suggested with elusive vagueness the 
simple strength of the situations by 
which the plot was carried ultimately to 
a consistent and satisfactory curtain, 
Then he dissected and commented from 
the critic’s standpoint, and when he 


scratched a double cross below the last 


sentence he looked up with a gasp and 


saw the foreman of the composing room 
standing at his elbow. 

“Ts that the stuff?” asked the man, 
regarding the manuscript with profes- 
sional contempt. 

“Why, I don’t know 
Kennedy, blinking at him. 

“You don’t know, hey?” sniffed the 
printer. “ Well, does the poem go? 
*Cause I tell you, Mr. Kennedy, if we 
hang up the presses in the morning the 
old man’ll be hot. And when he gets 
hot, he burns something.” 

“ Sit down,” said the young man sud- 
denly. “Tl give you the copy in a 
minute.” 

Kennedy tore off a fresh sheet and 
wrote: 


Last week, at the author’s residence, a private 
and amateur performance was given of Mr. Gus- 
tave Wakely’s new play, “Bondage.” The most 
conservative among the privileged spectators was 
forced to acknowledge that Mr. Wakely has be- 
stowed upon our stage a very excellent composi- 
tion. “Bondage” may or may not turn out to be 
the great American drama; but, even among the 
disadvantages incidental to an amateur rendition, 
it proved itself a masterpiece of the playwright’s 
art. 

“There,” said the editor. 
your first paragraph.” 

He scribbled off a heading. “ Ul be 
back after supper to pass the proof. All 
right?” 

The foreman hurried away griuitiing. 


: II. 

“JT HOPE there's no such man as Gus- 
tave Wakely,” remarked Kennedy to his 
coffee cup in the restaurant across the 
street. “It doesn’t sound a very likely 
combination.” 

It comforted him to consider that the 
circulation of the Weekly Playqoer was 
in its infancy. His spirits rose still fur- 
ther when he read the wet proof of the 
“ Bondage ” article by the blue glare of 
a hissing are light in the composing 
room; the’ type had dignified and en- 
forced his conception and it seemed to 
him a really good little essay. 

“This hoax is a good idea,” Kennedy 
thought. And he went to bed repeating 
some of the most striking phrases which 
he had used regarding Mr. Wakely’s sup- 
posititious play. 

Mr. Tyler was not down town in the 
morning, and Kennedy kept his own 
counsel and gathered much courage. 
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Thursday was publication day, and on 
Thursday at noon Kennedy was sum- 
moned to the proprietor’s private office. 
Seated beside his employer, the editor 
found Mr. Daniel Winterroth. Mr. 
Winterroth is the greatest theatrical 
manager in the world and, although 
Kennedy did not know it at the time, 
Mr. Winterroth was the financial backer 
of the Weekly Playgoer. 

“ Kennedy,” announced Mr. Tyler, 
* Mr. Winterroth wants to find out 
something more about this * Bondage * 
production.” 

The creator of * Bondage ” stammer- 
ed a word or two and clutched the back 
of a chail® How could he elucidate a 
joke in that august presence? 

“Here's the point,” said the theater 
magnate: ‘ Pinero hasn’t turned up 
with his new comedy for Julia Adams. 
Now, I’ve got to have something, and 
[ve got to have it quick. I read your 
account of that piece by Gustave What’s- 
his-name—never heard of him—but | 
think the play’ll do. Itll fit Adams. 
Can you get hold of the book? ” 

Tyler looked expectantly at Kennedy, 
and Kennedy only cleared his throat 
and took a fresh clutch on the chair. 

“Tf vou ean,” concluded Mr. Winter- 
roth, “ ll remember your efforts. Bring 
the manuseript to my office on Saturday 
morning—Saturday morning, at the lat- 
est. Well, youll excuse me—I’m a 
husy man—ygood day.” 

“Mr. Tyler,” said Kennedy, after the 
door was closed, “ lm afraid Mr. Win- 
terroth will be disgusted when he finds 
he’s asking an impossibility. The truth 
is—the truth is, I-——-” 

“No, it isn’t an impossibility,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Tyler excitedly. “It can’t 
he an impossibility, that’s all. If you 
secure this play for Dan Winterroth, it 
will be the most important service you'll 
ever do in this office. Perhaps he won't 
accept the book, but never mind. It will 
mean a lot to us anvhow. If he finds 
we're useful to him when he’s in a hole, 
our bank account is safe for a year.” 

“ But I must tell you, sir : 

“No, never mind about any other 
duty up stairs. Drop everything else. 
Get ‘Bondage.’ Get it sure. Good by 





—T’ve to catch a train for Boston.” 
Mr. Tyler ran to the street, shoving 
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his arms into his overcoat as he scurried 
down the steps, and when Kennedy thor- 
oughly came out of his daze he found 
himself at his desk, tearing a blotter to 
pieces with careful calculation. 

The first thing he did was to eall up 
the Evening Chronicle on the telephone. 
He remembered that Metcalf of the 
Chronicle had a comedy which in a day 
or two might be altered so as to bear a 
very foggy resemblance to his descrip- 
tion of “Bondage.” <A girl in the 
Chronicle otlice with a sweet, tired voice 
informed Kennedy that Metcalf had 
gone to Venezuela, and the editor of the 
Weekly Playgoer felt a little panic tick- 
ling at his spinal column. 

“ Heavens! ” he said to himself. * All 


I have to do is to show up Saturday 


morning with some sort of a thing sign- 
ed by Gustave Wakely. That will prove 
that ma hustler. If the manuscript is 
no good, it may prove I’m a bad critic, 
but that will be the worst of it. Dll say 
the lines must heve been changed before 
[ saw the show—I’ll say something— 
hang it all, Vl bluff this job through! ” 

Kennedy snatched his hat from a peg 
and started up town. On the way to 
his boarding house he stopped twice. 
Once was at a second hand bookshop. 
He emerged with his pockets bulging 
with yellow covered pamphlets. The 
second halt was at a theatrical type- 
writer’s, and there a weary voung lady 
took down his instructions on a ecard. 
Yes, his copy would be rushed when- 
ever it came in; they were accustomed 
in their profession to such hurry orders, 
and would hold an operator all night if 
necessary. At six o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon young Kennedy threw a hun- 
dred tattered play books on the writing 
table in his bedroom and sat down to 
compose the great American drama in 
thirty six hours. 


IT]. 


AtTHoucH Kennedy, unlike most 
newspaper men, had religiously abstain- 
ed from doing his play, he knew how to 
go to work. The first act was finished be- 
fore midnight; he came back from the 
typewriter’s whistling, and even indulg- 
ed in grilled sardines before buckling 
to again. But the second act was hard 
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pulling, and the maid servant who 
brought back his untouched tea and 
toast to the kitchen in the morning re- 
ported that Mr. Kennedy’s carpet was 
littered with half burned cigarettes 
over which he was wandering up and 
down, dressed most indecent and talking 
to himself. 

The second act was despatched by a 
messenger with a request to return the 
draft of the first, as there were additions 
to be made to it. Kennedy had forgot- 
ten that “Bondage” was merely a make- 
shift. His tumultuous brain buzzed 
now with the overwhelming notion that 
he was writing something worth while. 
His ideas about a play, bottled up during 
years of theatrical observation, had been 
uncorked so explosively that the sudden 
effervescence swamped him. His mind 
danced with all the effective situations 
he had ever seen or imagined. 

“Tt’s the chance of a lifetime, too,” 
he shouted to the white reflection of his 
twitching face in the looking glass. 
“ Never was such a chance. I can give 
Winterroth just what he wants, and my 
fortune’s made.” 

Before the third act was completed 
Kennedy sent word to the perplexed 
typewriter that he was going to recon- 
struct the other two. So it went. At 
seven o’clock on Friday evening he tore 
up the fourth act and drank black cof- 
fee. 

At two o’clock on Saturday morning 
there was a pile of uncouth manuscript 
on his mantel—sheets bristling with 
pasted strips of typewriting, blue pen- 
ciled hieroglyphics, scrawled and _ blot- 
ted patches defaced by pen and ink. 
And Kennedy was stretched on his bed, 
kicking wildly at the chandelier eight 
feet distant, and hunting on the ceiling 
for a climax to the final love scene. 

At sunrise, with a portfolio under his 
arm, he stumbled into a Turkish bath 
place and had a plunge. 

“ Better lie down, sir,” said the braw- 
ny attendant, looking at him curiously. 
“ Alcohol rub—ammonia cocktail—hot 
room——” 

“Oh, get out of the road, I’m all 
right,” snarled Kennedy, and fell into 
a hansom. 

The attendant shook his head. In 
reality, however, the cold water had 


cleared Kennedy’s thoughts. His hat 
was too small for him, and there was a 
stinging pain -across his eyebrows; but 
the whirring brain clouds had vanished, 
and he enjoyed the drive in the morn- 
ing sunlight. When he ordered break- 
fast at the fresh white table in his club, 
he was on earth again and began to won- 
der what sort of a nightmare he had 
been giving himself. 


IV. 


KENNEDY picked up the portfolio and 
opened it with a groan. 

“Genius or drivel?” he guuttered, 
turning over the hodge podge of paper. 
“We'll let Winterroth decide, for [ll 
never read this stuff again—so help me, 
William Shakspere! ” 

Then he gripped a stout and lengthy 
cigar between his teeth and walked to 
the headquarters of Daniel Winterroth. 
The great manager’s sanctum was a 
cheery place; a saucy wood fire crackled 
on the hearth, and in front of it was a 
capacious leather chair where Kennedy 
enthroned himself while the office boy 
announced his presence to the dictator 
of the American stage. Mr. Winterroth 
entered with a troubled look on his 
face. 

“T have brought you the manuscript 
of Wakely’s piece,” said Kennedy, rising 
and speaking slowly. He had rehearsed 
the speech in the cab. 

“Ah,” replied the manager. “ Sit 
down, won’t you? Fine morning, isn’t 
cr” 

Kennedy nodded doubtfully. 

“ Look here,” proceeded Winterroth, 
“JT ought to apologize to you, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. I’ve been giving you trouble for 
nothing. Only last night I had this ea- 
ble from my London agent. ‘ Pinero has 
delivered the goods and I’ve closed with 
him.’ Had to do it, according to con- 
tract. So, you see, really I don’t—I 
don’t need e 

During a moment’s silence the fire 
snapped out a miniature shower of 
sparks. They fascinated Kennedy. 

“So you don’t need ‘ Bondage’ after 
all?” The young man, winking at the 
sparks, finished the manager’s sentence. 

“That’s right,” went on Winterroth 
uneasily. “ I hope you haven’t put your- 
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self out. You look sort of fagged. Vl 
square it with you—depend on that.” 

Kennedy felt as if some one had lifted 
a tight iron ring from off his forehead. 
He gave a little squealing laugh, like a 
schoolgirl’s, spread open the portfolio, 
and dumped the contents on the blazing 
logs. 

“* What the devil! ” cried Winterroth. 
“Ts that Wakely’s play?” 

“No,” said Kennedy, gulping down a 
foolish and hysterical giggle; “ there 
wasn’t any Wakely and there wasn't any 
Wakely’s play. If you'll give me a 
match for this cigar, Mr. Winterroth, 
Ill explain the whole affair.” 

The yarn lost nothing in the telling. 
During its recital the managerial smile 
expanded and the fat managerial hand 
slapped the managerial leg so vigorously 
that the diamond finger rings flashed 
like a Jambent flame. 

“ Now, don’t worry, my boy.” said Mr, 
Winterroth finally.“ Ul fix it with Ty- 
ler and you'll stand stronger there than 
ever. Say, wouldn’t this thing make a 
lively short faree—a thirty minute ecur- 
tain raiser? Why don’t vou try it?” 

“No,” replied Kennedy thoughttul- 
ly, “Tl let Wakely try. But I think 
maybe it, would make a_ pretty fair 
story.” 

Perhaps you. agree with him.- 

Edward Boltwood. 


Out of the West. 

Wuen Perry received his call to Ar- 
bordale, Los Angeles County, I was ra- 
diant. I had read all about the place in 
the S. P.’s beautiful folder, and dwelt 
longingly upon the lovely photographs. 
Southern California! Oh, enchant- 
ment! 

Perry was delighted, too, for he isn’t 
strong, and he was sure that Providence 
had had special thought of him in select- 
ing Arbordale as the scene of his future 
labors. His farewell sermon in Vernon 
was on the twenty third psalm. and it 
was won lerful—particularly the part 
about the “lying down in green pas- 
tures.” 

To make a long story short, we reach- 
ed our present home after a long, hard, 
and dusty journey. At the station some 
ot the parishioners and-elders met us— 
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and from that moment my beautiful il- 
lusions began to fade. 

It was the dry season, and the dust set 
Perry coughing and got into my hair 
and eves—which always makes me irri- 
table—and all the while the delegation 
told us how fortunate we were to come to 
Arbordale, what a wonderful town it 
was, how many oranges they grew, and 
what the 8. P. did to them in the way 
of transportation rates. I was sick and 
weary. We drove through acres of 
orange orchards, mathematical rows of 
hateful little trees with white paint on 
their mean little trunks, miles and miles, 
like illustrations in the “rules of per- 
spective.” The elders told us every 
time we passed one of their misshapen, 
bulgy cottages, how many thousands or 
hundreds of dollars it cost to keep up its 
mangy little lawn; and by the time we 
reached the parsonage I was depressed. 

The house wasn’t so bad, though it 
looked as if it had been cut out by a 
little boy with a circular saw. But the 
ground about was perfectly bare and 
dry, with a few rose bushes growing 
here and there. Of course we couldn't 
afford to buy water for grass, and 
the dust—Im_ still combatting the 
dust! We were left alone at last, in- 
vited out to tea, of course, and a father- 
ly old soul promised me that his wife 
would find me a servant and get us set- 
tled. And here I come to the awful 
point of my story—the servant question! 

I won't go into the other troubles— 
and Heaven knows they were numerous 
enough—lI’]] just stick to servants. At 
first 1 said I wouldn’t have a Chinaman 
in the house. I was afraid of them. I 
found an Irishwoman who got drunk. 
Oh, I can’t describe it! Then | engaged 
a Swede, and she stole all my Jittle trin- 
kets and the fine old lace Grandmother 
Champney left me. Mrs. Selby, the wife 
of the fatherly eider, told me that we 
would have to put up with what we could 
get, because, of course, we couldn't pay 
for servants with references, and brag- 
ged about what she gave her house boys. 
She employed Japs, and paid the cook 
fifty dollars a month. At first T couldn't 
believe my ears, but very soon I had to 
realize what real Western conditions 
are, and I grew thin over them. I beg- 
ged, borrowed, and stole servants, but 
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all to no purpose. I couldn’t afford 
anything good, and the others were aw- 
ful beyond description. 

Finally I secured Ching. He was ¢ 
wretch; he was just as bad as I had al- 
ways imagined Chinamen to be; but he 
was willing to stay, and I had lost my 
prejudices, and almost everything else, 
in my previous trials. Ching had a 
Satanic grin. He understood when he 
chose and pretended he didn’t when it 
suited him. I had to learn his miserable 
pigeon English to make myself under- 
stood. I fell into the habit and couldn’t 
get out. Perry would call me, and V’d 
answer without thinking: 

“ Bimeby I comee; velly busy.” 

I used to try to laugh it off, but it 
mortified me—and that brings me to 
Perry, poor boy! He never knew how 
hard I worked and what awful diffi- 
culties 1 had to surmount. I do know 
he tried to be patient, and Ching’s cook- 
ing was vile: but he grew morose—he 
who was always cheerful—and cross! 

And Perry’s sermons! Oh, his ser- 
mons! I never sat under anything so 
awful! At first we had a real revival 
it. the church, he scared them so. Sun- 
day after Sunday he gave them “ Judg- 
ment!” “ Repentance!” ‘“ Remorse! ” 
“The Last Dav!” and “ Eternal Punish- 
ment!” I’ve sat in my pew and felt the 
flowers on my hat bobbing, I trembled 
so. I knew what it meant—though he 
didn’t, and the congregation didn’t—in- 
digestion! 

Well, I struggled on, and even tried 
to turn cook myself, but I didn’t im- 
prove on Ching. I hadn't been educated 
for this sort of an emergency. 

Perry’s discourses grew more and 
more doleful. Our people began to get 
over their revival, and the congregation 
thinned visibly. You can imagine how 
/ felt. Then, one awful morning, Ching 
came to me and murmured: 

“Me no can stay. Me sickee 
home.” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed. * Too 
muchee opium, I savez!” for I had 
learned lots of things since I had come 
West. 

He shook his head. 





me go 


“ No pipe, me 


no smokee. Me gottee velly bad pain, 
no can do.” 
I examined Ching closely. Undoubt- 
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edly the man was ill. But I simply 
couldn’t manage all the work myself. 

Ching saw my distress. ‘ Me sendee 
you my flien’, Ah Tai, three, four day, | 
come back. Ah Tai, he cook velly good. 
Ah Tai keep store, he lich, velly lich— 
he my flien’, come work two, three day— 
I gettee well.” 

Any Chinaman was better than none. 
* You sendee lunch time?” I asked. 

“Me sendee,” said Ching. His eyes 
were hollow and his yellow jaws were 
drawn with pain. I felt sorry for him. 

* Go see doctor, Ching,” I said. ** You 
got fever.” 

I paid him off, and with a sinking 
heart watched his blue coated, sloping 
figure as he went out of the back door 
with his immaculately neat bundle in 
his hand. I had hated and feared 
Ching, but I beheld his going with posi- 
tive despair, for I had yet to learn that 
the Chinaman is a man of his word. 

At twelve o’clock, when I went to the 
kitchen and wofully contemplated the 
little gas stovej tap at the door startled 
me. ‘There, outside the wire fly screen, 
stood a tall, well dressed Celestial. 

* Ah Tai,” he said, smiling. 

I gasped with relief. “ Come in,” I 
said graciously. “ Ching sick; he sen- 
dee you? ” : 

He nodded. “ Ching my flien’, b' tong 
my Tong. Me helpee him two, three 
day—he come back. Me catchee lunch. 
What you wanchee? ” 

“Oh, omelet,” I said. 
easy. Makee biscuit ? ” 

* Allee light,” said Ah Tai. And I 
left him master of the kitchen. 

I shall never forget that meal. The 
omelet came on puffy, delicious, the 
biscuits were dreams, the salad had real 
mayonnaise! How poor Perry enjoyed 
it! It did me good to see him pick up. 
He spoke quite hopefully about his 
work, and called me his “* dear little 
girl “—a thing that hadn't happened in 
three long, dreary, land of sunshine 
months. 

“Ah Tai,” [ said, as I went to the 
pantry and found him washing dishes 
cheerily, “one velly good lunch. You 
stay my house, I give vou twenty five 
dollar.” 

He shook his head. “ Me got one vel- 
ly big store, Tremont Street. next door 


* something 























washee house. Do velly big buz-ness. 
No can stay—me help my flien’; he 
come back.” 

Subsequent persuasion availed noth- 
ing. He was always amiable, always po- 
lite, but he was also inflexible. 

Oh, those meals!’ We ate each one as 
if it were to be our last. Breakfasts, 
dinners, suppers—dreams, every one! A 
week passed, and no word from Ching 
broke the spell. It fairly made me ill 
to think I must lose my jewel of a new 
servant, and | racked my brains for 
some inducement that would win him 
over. 

One afternoon I put on my things and 
determined to investigate the big store 
of Ah Tai, and see if it were quite use- 
less to argue further or offer a raise of 
salary. 

At last I found it. It was not impo- 
sing in appearance, and was quite over- 
shadowed by the neighboring laundry. 
There were rows of cans of condensed 
milk and dried abalones and lichi nuts 
on the counter. Stacks -£ tinned goods 
and punk sticks in cracker red paper en- 
velopes were on the shelves. But this 
entrancing display did not at all account 
for the number of Chinese who strolled 
casually in and did not come out. Evi- 
dently they went somewhere into the 
mysterious rear of the den. I went into 
a silk house directly opposite and se- 
lected some awful handkerchiefs. It 
took me a long while, and I had to take 
them all to the door to judge of their 
quality. Truly, the collection of Chi- 
nese who went into Ah Tai’s was some- 
thing to wonder at! I made my pur- 
chase, and, crossing the road, kept on 
down the street forming one side of that 
suspicious mart of canned goods. 

Truly “the ways of Providence are 
past finding out”! Who would have 
dreamed that Providence would have 
whispered to me the inspiration of that 
moment? For heaven certainly took 
pity on me, otherwise I never, never 
should have thought of such a thing. A 
flash of conviction burst upon me, just 
as if an angel had spoken in my ear. 
“ This means opium, or fan tan, or a lot- 
tery, or all three together!” Gasping at 
the revelation, I hugged the wall—the 
wall of Ah Tai’s store. I leaned over and 
tied my shoe lace, which brought my 
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nose near that thin board partition. I 
smelt an unmistakable acrid odor. I 
had sniffed it before in my own house 
on the occasion when One Yup, the 
Selbys’ yard boy, was found quite over- 
come and stiff on our parlor lounge. I 
heard, too, the faint chink of money, 
and a high, sing song voice calling some- 
thing at interyals. 

Walking on with an air of unconcern, 
I tried to still the beating of my heart. 
Of course, | know I am the wife of a 
minister of the Gospel, and some may 
think my duty was to have gone at once 
to the police station; but there are lim- 
its to the endurance of even a minister’s 
wife, and, besides, I truly believe that 
inspiration was given to me to help me 
in my extremity. However, I went 
heme, and directly to the kitchen, where 
stood my jewel looking very dejected. 
Before I had time to speak he raised his 
head. 

“Ching, he die,” he said softly. 
gottee one letta.” 

“Tm so sorry!” I said. Then, going 
straight to the point, “Ching die,” I 
said. “Ah Tai, you stay my house. 
You flien’ no can come back.” 

He shook his head. “ No can do. You 
catchee one more Chinaman. Me got- 
tee velly big buz-ness, me stay two day 
more—you catchee other boy.” 

“ Ah Tai,” I said severely, “ me savez 
what your velly big buz-ness is! You 
savez this. You stay my house, velly 
good! Me no tell p’liceman. You go 


cee 


‘way, me tell p’liceman you no gottee 
store, you gottee fan tan, you gottee 


opium, you gottee lottery! ” 

The effect was magical. I was amazed 
myself, for it was sheer intuition that 
led me to that conclusion. There wasn’t 
a thread of evidence that a detective 
would have even looked at, but it was 
an inspiration, and I had hit the nail. 
Ah Tai crumpled up—I have no other 
way to express it—and his face went 
white, or rather pale lemon color. I 
gave him no chance to deny. 

“Me savez,” I said. “ Suppose p’lice- 
man he know, then you spotie in Arbor- 
dale—no can do buz-ness here. Must 
go other town. More better you stay my 
house, Ah Tai. I give twenty dollar.” 

Ah Tai wilted. “ Allee light,” he 
said, and began to peel potatoes. 
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Now I’m the wonder of the place. I’ve 
had my cook six months, and every wom- 
an in the congregation has tried to get 
him from me. Mrs. Selby offered him 
fifty five dollars a month. I overheard 
her. Nobody can understand the boy’s 
devotion, but my husband thinks it is 
because Ah Tai liked to be in a Chris- 
tian household, and he talks a great deal 
about converting him; and speaking of 
Perry, I do wish you would come to our 
church some Sunday; he preaches the 
most heavenly sermons now. 

Ethel Watts Mumford. 


The Sculptor of Seville. 


He was such a little lad that the long, 
low room of the café chantant seemed 
a strange place for him. He had a bas- 
ket on his arm and in his hand a small 
flat stick. 

The graceful dancing girls were weav- 
ing in and out the length of the room 
to the sound of guitars and mandolins 
while their own castanets clicked in 
time. A handkerchief flew through the 
air and lighted on the arm of a man 
whose sad eyes belied his laughing lips. 
He folded a peseta in the gaudy silk and 
threw it back to the black eyed girl as 
she swung past him in the dance. 

The boy looked about him and, as if 
from long practice, walked carefully up 
the room without touching the dancers. 

The man who had thrown the peseta 
would have attracted attention any 
where, but his fine blonde head was es- 
pecially conspicuous among the dark 
haired Spaniards. 

The boy drew near and with a sigh of 
satisfaction set his basket on the floor 
and gazed earnestly at the man. His 
great brown eyes lighted up a face of 
exceptional beauty even for Andalusia. 
He could not have been more than ten, 
and his worn little shirt tied with a soft 
red ribbon left his neck uncovered where 
the blue veins showed under the white 
skin. He gazed at the man an instant, 
then, taking from his basket a lump of 
moist clay, he molded it quickly and skil- 
fully, looking now at the man and then 
at the work growing under his fingers. 

The man smiled, but as the image 
grew in likeness watched with wonder 
the skill of the ehild. 


The bust was almost finished, and aft- 
er a few light touches with the spatula 
he held it up that all might see. The 
man was a good subject, and the boy had 
caught not only his features but the ex- 
pression also. ‘f May I have it?” asked 
the man. The boy put it in his hand 
and was a few pesetas the richer. 

That night the man walked the floor 
of his room for hours, as he had done for 
many weeks past. <A great grief had 
come to him in the preceding months, 
and although he had gained the plaudits 
of the world by his last and greatest 
work, yet it seemed to him that now 
nothing was worth while. He had come 
to Spain not to forget, but to gain time 
to readjust himself to changed condi- 
tions; to life without the presence of 
all he had held most dear in it. 

In the morning the man strolled out 
towards the Alcazar and, standing in 
front of the Giralda, he saw the little 
lad with the basket. 

“Come,” said the man in Spanish, 
“let us go into the gardens.” 

Down the beautiful old paths they 


‘walked, and talked, and, sitting down, 


the man reached over and took from the 
basket the lump of clay. As he model- 
ed he questioned the boy and found that 
he was one of seven children, a child of 
the people; that he wandered at will, 
gaining a few pesetas by modeling 
heads. His name was José Molina. 

The face of the boy grew under his 
hand even as his had come out of the 
clay in the café chantant. The boy 
watched, breathless, and as the long fin- 
gers manipulated the clay he said, “ You 
are an artist, a sculptor? ” 

“Yes,” said the man; “ will you come 
with me to another country where I 
will teach you all that I know? ” 

A great longing to find this boy had 
taken possession of him. Hissoul was hun- 
gry for something to love and cherish. 

The little lad looked up at him with 
his earnest eyes as he said, “I wish to 
be a sculptor, but first I must speak 
many languages. I must read many 
books, but I fear I shall be very old be- 
fore I become an artist, for in a year IJ 
have been able to save but five pesetas.” 

The man looked down at him in as- 
tonishment to think that a child grasp- 
ed the fact that he must have so broad 
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“HE WAS SUCH A LITTLE LAD THAT THE LONG 


STRANGE PLAC 


a foundation before he could aspire to 


success in art. They went out into the 
Square and turned towards the Triana, 
where José lived. 

That was many vears ago. Today in 
Seville there is a studio and in it is a 
wonderful group in marble. There are 
two figures—a man with a noble face 
watching a child modeling a head in 
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clay. The studio is the workshop of a 
great sculptor, and the group is his 
monument to the man who saved him 
from the Triana. 

In another city is another studio and 
in it an almost similar group. It is the 
monument of the man to the child who 
saved him from the mad house. 

A lp V. Li Belden. 





The Massacre of Glencoe. 


BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


MAC CAILEAN MHOR, WHOM THE ENGLISH CALL THE DUKE OF 
ARGYLL, IS THE NINTH DIRECT DESCENDANT OF THAT GREAT 
WHIG CHIEFTAIN OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 
THE MARQUIS OF ARGYLL, AGAINST WHOM SCOTSMEN LAY THE 
BLAME OF THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. THE DUKE’S ACCOUNT 
OF WHAT WAS DONE ON THE NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 18, 1692, 
GATHERED FROM FAMILY RECORDS, IS IN CONSEQUENCE A 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENT OF GRAVE IMPORTANCE. 


H AVING been now quartered for 

some time past in England, and 
much questioned concerning the events 
in Scotland, I set down what I remem- 
ber in some order, that my friends may 
know I am not so bad as | am painted. 

I was indeed not a free agent, or would 
not have made choice to be in so bad a 
place as Glencoe. Although innocent 
of doing wrong to any man by my own 
will, I know well enough that the orders 
I obeyed were merciless. To obey is the 
soldier’s virtue, and if by virtue of obe- 
dience we do evil, why then it is to those 
who command us that the blame must 
be laid. This I repeat, for I have said it 
often, having been known to be one of 
that band whom our Jacobite neighbors 
stvle butchers and murderers. 

Yet did we, as the tale I unfold will 
show, do what soldiers could to prevent 
the full misery of our orders falling on 
the helpless. Nor is it true, as has been 
stated, they all were put to death. The 
women and children were not for slaugh- 
ter. It was the men and bovs, and ba- 
bies, too, of the male sex, who were to 
be killed. But women and girls and fe- 
male infants were not deemed to fall 
within our orders. Yet, sav what we 
may, this event was horrible. I do still 
dream of it, and do dislike that men 
come to me to ask me of it. These 
things, like the victims of them, had best 
be buried and forgotten. 

They say nothing of the kind has ever 
happened in England. Nor do I believe 
that the like occurred during our civil 
wars, though there was much cruelty 


and much misery, God knows, in those 
days. They tell me that our new King 
is worse than were the Stuart kings in 
cruelty, and that he gave the orders it 
was our misfortune to be obliged to 
obey. But of this I know little, and in- 
deed it is not for an officer to inquire 
into the acts of his superiors, unless 
those superiors are called in question by 
others higher again. But if it be true 
that the King allowed the order, or gave 
it, how can there be any higher than 
he who commanded the deed? There- 
fore it is that I refuse to do more than 
set down the things ! saw and heard. 

I would also the more willingly tell of 
what was done to save the poor people, 
in that I and my fellows, without diso- 
hedience, sought to succor those who 
were doomed. We tried in various ways 
to open their eyes to coming peril, and 
we were able to effect this. Many es- 
caped who would have perished had we 
not given them a kind of warning, 
enough to give them fear. 


THE HOME OF THE CATTLE THIEVES. 


These men whom we were command- 
ed to extirpate were wild and fearful, 
for they had lived a life uncertain of 
their future. They had often done that 
which no honest Englishman would do 
in stealing cattle and defying the law 
of the land. They were, therefore, in 
fear often of pursuit and punishment. 
This made them wakeful and wary. Yet 
did they not fear us so much, or, indeed, 
at all. Why was this? I think it was 
because thev had only known soldiers as 

























open enemies, whereas among their 
neighbors were those who, by cunning 
and treachery, would gladly have made 
an end of them. Yet did we not feel 
angry against those we killed, for we 
knew not of this wrong they had done 
those neighbors in taking their cattle, 
and we only saw in the dead of winter 
a kindly people in poverty, vet able to be 
hospitable with all that they had. If 
what they had was taken by force from 
others, that was no affair of ours. Hence 
our pity for them, and our humanity 
towards them. 

Though you may laugh at such words, 
vet L will show you that we, their slaugh- 
terers, were also men from whom, alone, 
warning came to many of them, and 
through our words less than forty were 
killed, when there might have been nigh 
ona hundred dead beneath the snow or 
under the burning roofs of their cot- 


tages. 


THE KING, THE CAMPBELLS, AND THE 
MACDONALDS. 


It was in the winter that the deeds of 
which I am asked to give an account 
were done. How glad am I to be back in 
dear old England, from that land of 
Maes, and snow, and wind, and rain, and 
lawlessness! The more a soldier sees of 
war and troubles and slaughter, the more 
elad is he for a time, if not forever, to 
he at peace. 

It was the winter of 1691, in the 
month of December, when we entered 
among those horrid Highlands, where 
rain and snow came from a darkened 
sky unceasingly, so that they who lived 
there groaned with rheumatics. The 
gentlemen, only, had houses with chim- 
nevs. The soldiers were put into the 
huts of the natives, whieh had walls 
thick enough, but had only a hole in the 
thateh of the roof where the smoke 
could make exit, and half the abode was 
shared with the cow and the hens, and 
the smoke was so thick that it brought 
tears to the eyes. 

Searce any of the Highlanders could 
speak the English tongue, but they were 
a silent folk with strangers, asking no 
questions and answering none readily. 
They looked at the stranger with star- 
ing, questioning eves, vet gave him 
freely to eat and drink, and were court- 
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eous to him, speaking him fair and using 
what English expressions they could to 
make him at home. A place by the fire 
was always open for him. One who in- 
terpreted would tell the stranger of 
their talk. This was often of cattle 
spoils: namely, the adventures they: had 
come through in starting out to plun- 
der their wealthier neighbors. It was 
my Lord Breadalbane from whose peo- 
ple they had got the most. Their own 
glen, or valley, was so wild that little 
grew there for any beast. 

But Lam writing too soon of what was 
said by the MacDonalds, for these were 
the people we killed. T must first sav 
what we heard regarding the quarrel in 
which we were unfortunately engaged. 
Our King had been but a short time on 
the throne when he was told that it was 
well to purchase the good will of his ene- 
mies in the Highlands of Seotland, and 
that these men could always be bought 
for money. It was said, also, that a lit- 
tle money went a Jong way. Twelve 
thousand pounds was enough to buy the 
whole Highlands. There was conten- 
tion for this money, and the Scottish 
lord who was chosen as the almoner of 
the Ning was the very same Lord Bread- 
albane who was the chief sufferer from 
the acts of the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 
They had harried his land, and to him 
and his kinsmen they were in debt. Yet 
all the clans in the Highlands were 
promised money if they came in and 
swgre allegiance to) King William. 
There was no exception named. Bread- 
albane summoned those of the west to 
come to a place named Achallader, in 
the upper part of Glenurchy, the great 
glen that leads to Loch Awe. 


THE OATH TO WILLIAM OF ORANGE. 

When the day arrived for the meet- 
ing, the Highland clans began to come 
forward to, take the oath and to take the 
money. MacDonald, Maclan, and Mac- 
Donald the Black, the son of Lochiel, 
all came. ‘To all except Maclan, Bread- 
albane paid the money sent to him to 
pay to the clan chiefs, and they wrote 
their names on the paper he presented 
to them and became King William’s 
men. But to Maclan he said: “ You 
must first pay me all you owe to me. 
Only then will vou receive money.” 
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““MACDONALD, MAC IAN, AND MACDONALD THE 


BLACK, SON 


OF LOCHIEL, ALL CAME, BUT TO MAC IAN 


HE PAID NONE OF THE KING’S MONEY.” 


It was not only for the cattle taken, 
but Breadalbane said Maclan was his 
vassal and had not paid his dues. He 
thought that a Mr. Stewart of Appin 
would persuade Maclan, but Stewart ad- 
vised that all old debts should be for- 
given and then that he might get some- 
thing for the future. He said he would 
“take it out of Maclan another way, and 
as for his rights over Glencoe, he wished 
to God the whole glen were sold, as it 


brought him only annovance.” 





* How much do vou ask for it?” asked 
Stewart. Breadalbane named the sum, 
and Stewart at once bought it. 

Having a liking for the Maclans, Mr. 
Stewart went to them and said, ™ I 
would like the Maclans to remain, and 
will sell the glen that they may become 
the owners.” One of the clan, called 
after the place ‘uvernan, went to the 
Earl of Antrim, and, borrowing money 
from him, took his name of MaeDonnel. 
Another of thetribe.ealled Achatriadan, 



























































went to MacDonald of Glengary, and, 
getting money from him, also took 
his name—MacDonnell or MacDonald. 
But none of their money went to Bread- 
albane, who, therefore, still refused the 
King’s money, and was still angry with 
the Maclans. 

This is what I heard, talking over the 
matter in dispute, and | may say that 
the people in the Gaelie call all their 
MacDonalds * Macawnil,” for they: pro- 
nounce their language peculiarly, and 
cannot spell. 

The Maclans thought that the money 
horrowed from others for payment of 
the glen made them free of Breadal- 
hane, and they refused to sign the paper 
he asked them to subscribe. Hence all 
their trouble. Breadalbane was inflexi- 
ble. Maclan delayed his submission un- 
til very near the last day allowed to the 
malcontents. When he was persuaded 
to» yield, he set out, but a heavy snow 
storm came on, and he was delayed un- 
til after the date fixed. 


THE MASSACRE AUTHORIZED. 

Sentence was then — pronounced 
against all the Maclans that they were 
to be exterminated. Every man and 
every male child was to be killed by or- 
der of the Parliament. The Laird of 
Glenlyon, who was connected by mar- 
riage with the MacGregors and also with 
the Maclans, was the person put in com- 
mand of us. He was a hot tempered 
man who had some grudge against those 
we were to attack, although his own 
niece was married to one of them who 
stvled himself the Laird of Invercoan., 

You may be surprised that I remem- 
her the names of these wild people, but 
we were among them as their guests for 
two weeks before we had to put them to 
death, and I myself had a friend who 
spoke Gaelic and could therefore make 
out part of the stories they told to us 
hy the fireside when the aqua vite was 
being drunk. Now as I think of them 
mv heart is still sore for the deeds done, 
The MacDonalds were of good stature, 
the women comely. The men wore a 
round, full cap on the head, large énough 
for the top of the cap to be pulled over 
the brow, and round the middle a filibeg, 
or pleated skirt, falling to within six 
inches of the knees. A satchel was worn 
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in front. The stuff of this dress, both 
with men and women, was dved red, and 
was latticed with darker lines. Good 
Lord! Tam glad that the blood of none 
of these people is on my hands. I never 
fired a shot that went home. 

To see what I saw was bad enough. 
Somehow a thing done to people who do 
not speak your language and dwell in 
a place unlike any civilized country does 
not seem so bad as it would were it done 
in England. But when we knew what 
was before us, we determined in’ our 
company to do all we could that would 
not be playing traitor to our officer to 
make the people understand there was 
danger. There seemed to be none to 
them. They were told that we were 
only a party passing through their ham- 
let on the way to the coast, where ene- 
mies might be expected to land. It was 
also said that the country to the north 
required watching. We were wayfarers ; 
would they dislike our being billeted for 
a time with them? Whatever they 
thought, they said nothing but court- 
eous words. 


HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY VIOLATED. 


We entered their poor huts. We ob- 
tained food and shelter, and one of the 
oldest of us soldiers thus gave warning 
to a country woman who was nursing a 
haby, saving it was the heir to Achatria- 
dan. The firelight shone on her from 
the wood fire as she leaned over the child, 
who Jaughed and stretched out its lit- 
tle hands to the old soldier seated at the 
fireside, with his rugged hand on the 
head of adog. He spoke not to the wom- 
an, but getting the dog by the fore paws 
and raising the head to his knees, he 
said, so that the woman should listen: 
“Ah, old dog, during the winter night 
much may happen! The child that is 
laughing tonight may not be smiling on 
the morrow! The fire that is warm to- 
night may be cold ashes tomorrow. Do 
you hear me, old dog? Do you hear me ? 
Listen to an old soldier. The child's 
laughter may be hushed, good dog. Go 
tell the young woman. Listen to the 
old soldier!” The girl took the hint 
and went out with the babe and was 
saved, 

We pursued the same plan in a place 
called Carney, near Invercoan. There, 
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too, one of us said to the host: ** Good- 
man, is not there a great stone near here 
called MacHenry’s stone? I have heard 
it said that there is a wonderful stone, 
and no matter what the night you must 
take me to see it.” 

We went out together, and [ looked 
up the glen. It Jay in the snow’s white, 
dull light, with the little river flowing, 
a dark, twisting line dividing the steps 
on either side that swept sloping upward 
from its margin, gaunt, pale. silent. 
menacing, to the dark sky across which 
gray clouds were moving—a scene truly 
most sad and cold and dismal. There 
were some darker patches where a few 
trees stood out against the snow, man- 
tling everything close, save—yes, there 
was another excepticn—the black rocks 
where precipices were too steep for the 
snow to lie, and the broken fragments 
of rock which were dispersed here and 
there through the sides of the glen— 
black dots at the foot of the mountains. 


THE TREACHERY OF A GUEST. 

It was to one of these we came, and 
[ prayed that my companion would take 
my hint, and spoke aloud, looking at the 
stone, but holding him by the arm and 
bending my head towards him. ‘To his 
surprise, | said, imitating the mode of 
speech of the Highlanders: 

“Q gray stone in the glen, although 
great is thy right to be in it, if thou 
knewest those who are to come to it thou 
wouldst get thee gone, and were thou 
aman thou wouldst flee to tend thy cat- 
tle instead of staying here! ~ 

“What do vou say. sir?” said my 
comrade. 

“IT speak to the stone.” said I. 
‘Speak thou to thy friends.” 

And so we went back silently, and be- 
fore the morning come he and all his 
people had fled from Carney, and [ had 
saved them. They went to a place they 
called Glen Leck Enarney, which means 
the glen of the flagstone of the churn, 
to inform Maclan of what IT had said. 
He found the sons of the family at home 
and then fled onward. 

The Laird of Glenlvon was that night 
playing cards until far into the morn- 
ing in the house of Maclan. When he 
left, the two sons of Maclan went to 
their father and told him what the man 
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from Carney had said. But he would 
not believe that Glenlyon had any evil 
intentions against him. Nevertheless, 
the boys were afraid, and they went to 
where they knew some of our men were 
on watch, and, creeping up, listened if 
they could hear anything. They found 
no sentinel outside any house but at La- 
rach, where a family of the name of 
Robertson lived, and with-them there 
were three soldiers quartered. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


None of us had*been told in words 
anything that was to happen until that 
night, which was the last we were to 
spend with the poor people before we 
put them to death. The three men at 
Robertson’s were summoned and made 
acquainted by Glenlyon with what was 
expected of them, and were made to 
swear that they would not breathe a 
word of the order given. At five o'clock 
on the ensuing morning they were or- 
dered to rise from their beds to kill their 
hosts. The three men at Robertson’s 
liked the family, and were grateful for 
the hospitality with which they had been 
treated. They entered gloomily and sat 
by the fire without a word. I had told 
them of my plans of warning should 
anything threaten our hosts. This, 
then, was the occasion I had in. mind 
when I spoke to them. They had not 
understood. Could they make the mas- 
ter of the house understand so foul a 
thing? He was out, but he came in 
soon, and put off his plaid. 

* Yours is a good plaid,” one of the 
soldiers said. 

“It isn’t bad,” replied the goodman. 

“Were the plaid mine,” the soldier 
rejoined, * | would put it on now—yes, 
now—and go and look after the cattle.” 

Then there was silence. But another 
soldier said, * [t is not known to whom 
that plaid will belong tomorrow.” 

*{[ would like to see the man who 
would take my plaid from me.” 

But the soldier only answered, ** Were 
the plaid mine, | would put it on, and 
go and take every man child in the glen, 
and go and put them and the eattle in 
a safe place.” 

This language was easy enough to un- 
derstand. The goodman rose and, as 
he understood that harm would happen 
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to the male children of his house, he 
took them and went, leaving his wife 
and daughters in the house. He went 
out of sight, and we heard afterwards he 
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have been in vain if their plans had not 
miscarried. For another band of sol- 
diers were to have come forward at this 
time and stopped all the Passes leading 








‘“COME OUT, THEN,” CRIED THE COMMANDER. ‘‘ WE'LL LET YOU CHOOSE THE MANNER OF YOUR DEATH.” 


had got his cattle and children into 
Glenfiddoch. 

It was owing to the merey of God, and 
not of man, that these people got away. 
We had done what in us lay to save the 
lives of the doomed, but our Jeaders had 
planned otherwise, Our warnings would 





into Glencoe. What hindered this being 
done T know not: perhaps it was the 
cold and snow which delaved the march. 


Perhaps remorse or pity came to make 
the officers less zealous ins their duty 


than was their wont. 


But there were too many among us 
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only too eager to obey any command to 
shed blood. I must tell you how they 
were disappointed by Maclan’s sons. 
When they crept up to Robertson's 
house, they heard one soldier say to the 
others that the time had come to kill all 
the vermin. The other said ves, they 
must obey orders, and the boys, hearing 
these things, ran as fast as they could 
to their father’s abode; but as they ran 
they heard in the cold night the thun- 
ders of the muskets discharged in their 
home, murdering their father. And 
they fled to the side of Loch Treig, where 
was their godtather’s cottage. The 
snow fell now very thickly, and the two 
lads were barefooted, but they reached 
this place in time to get him away to 
the hills. 

Behind them the same work had been 
carried out in every house. But Robert- 
son and his sons were absent, and es- 
caped, and the soldiers could only set 
fire to the thatch and rafters. 


THE BLACK HEART OF GLENLYON. 


At Achnacoan the Laird of Achatria- 
dan lived. When Glenlyon with his 
men reached the place, the laird showed 
a pass he had obtained, giving him as- 
surance of safety. Nevertheless, orders 
were given to shoot him. In a moment 
a musket ball was put through him and 
he fell lifeless. 

In his brother's house close by there 
were six men. The soldiers fired at them 
through a window and killed five of 
them. The sixth, who remained stand- 
ing, was Achatriadan’s brother. He was 
determined to make a leap for life. He 
threw open the door and cried, * | would 
rather be killed outside than inside a 
house.” 

“Come out, then.” replied the com- 
mander, “Since vou have been so hos- 
pitable to us, we will give vou the 
choice of the manner of vour death.” 

But they gave more than thev 
thought, for he rushed at them, threw 
his plaid over the nearest files, and with 
a shout leaped past them, went round 
the end of the house, in among some 
copse wood, and before they came after 
him was away and escaped pursuit. 


When the party of soldiers sent to 


Inverfidden arrived there they seized 
seventeen men. Binding their arms, 
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they made them stand ina row. One of 
the soldiers went to the end of the line 
and fired his musket so as to see if the 
hall would penetrate more than one 
body. 

A little boy hid himself in the house. 
He was found. “ Rise! Get out of 
the house!” cried a soldier. The boy, 
struck with fear, did not move. He was 
urged out with the bavonet. When he 
saw the dead he fled to Glenlyon, who 
saw that it was his own nephew. 

The boy took hold of his legs, calling 
out: “Oh, do not kill me! Do not kill. 
Ill do‘all vou want all my life long. Oh, 
do not kill me!’ 

Glenlvon kicked him away from him. 
and a soldier put his bavonet through 
him. 

There was a young mother with a boy 
haby at Inverfidden. One of the soldiers 
warned her. She tled to Fidden. When 
the soldiers on their march passed the 
waterfall, they heard the ery of a child. 

“Go up.” said Glenlyon to a soldier, 
‘see if it is a boy ora girl. If a boy, 
kill it.” 

The man went, and found the wom- 
an holding the child’s mouth with her 
plaid to prevent its crying. The soldier 
looked, and turned and called to Glen- 
lvon, “ It’s only a girl!” 

At Carney one of our men was 
killed by Rankine, the owner, who then 
escaped by leaping the torrent at 
Escoan. His companion, MacHenry, 
started after Rankine had gone, to find 
the soldiers stooping over their slain 
comrade. Although they fired at him 
and broke his arm, he also leaped the 
dangerous place at a spot where the 
chasm was even broader than where 
Rankine got Soldiers with 
heavy arms could not do it, and there 
Was no pursuit. 

Altogether, many escaped, and if the 
soldiers had known the errand on which 
they were sent, there would have been 
many more. May I never be sent to the 
Highlands again, and may the help I 
gave for many to escape weigh in the 
balance for me on the Judgment Day, is 
the prayer of a heart sick soldier this 
day! We soldiers fear not our duty, and 
an open enemy we love, but in affairs of 
politics we are poor executioners and 
soft of heart. 
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The Strong Men of Italy. 


BY WILLIAM /. D. CROKE. 


ITALY HAS SOUGHT HER STRONG MEN AMONG THE OLDEST ; 
OF THE NATION, AMONG THE COLLEAGUES OF CAVOUR, \4 
AMONG THOSE WHO BUILT UP A UNITED ITALY. THE MEN N 
WHO LEAD IN ITALY ARE MEN OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTE. 


TALY, of all European countries, has old age. Itsleadersare men well over the 
put its trust most surely in that wis- allotted span of life. A septuagenarian 
dom which comes as matter of right to | may claim youth in the Italian senate 






































THE MARQUIS DI RUDINI--A CONSERVATIVE AND A MAN OF ACTION. 
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GIUSEPPE ZANARDELLI, PRIME MINISTER OF ITALY, THE FRAMER OF THE PENAL CODE. 


This has not always been so, but ex- 
perience has taught that men of middle 
age, men who were reared in the un- 
easy lap of revolution, were uncertain 
cuides of a settled government. Italy 
has placed her trust in her oldest and 
her voungest generations. 

And so it happens that the opening 
vear of the twentieth century saw three 
of the four most remarkable of Italians 
drift outward over the bar into the Un- 
knowable. All were old men, and their 
places must be filled by men forty years 
their junior. 


Some few years ago, while the men 
of middle life still held the control of 
national affairs, the Marquis Visconti 
Venosta had been dragged out of the se- 
clusion of the senate into the foreign 
office. A Milanese by birth, Emilio Vis- 
conti Venosta in his youth, like many 
of those destined to political eminence, 
had been a conspirator and a man of 
letters. The Mazzinian sobered into the 
associate of Cavour, into a royal com- 
missary with Garibaldi, an adjutant un- 
der Farini in the duchies of Parma and 
Modena, an attaché on an extraordinary 
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mission to Paris and London, a minister 
for foreign affairs, an ambassador at 
Constantinople, and into premier of 
Italy in 1869. Seventy two vears of age, 
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from the presidency of the Upper House 
to the presidency of the cabinet some 
few months before the tragedy of 
Monza. 









































POPE LEO XIII, BORN 


the marquis is still upright of figure. 
blond, fresh in appearance, tasteful in 
dress, a strange contrast to the Senator 
Saracco whom King Humbert called 


ON MARCH 2, 1810. 


Senator Saracco is a magnificent ex- 
ample of a ripe old age. Endowed with 
the most astonishing activity. with an 
open and expanding mind, with a buoy- 
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ancy and resiliency of temperament, 
with tact, subtlety, and experience, he 
is the equal of his juniors in years. Yet 
is his figure almost as bent as that of 
Leo XIII, and only the aged can re- 
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an ambitious diplomatist, with the dig- 
nity which is the right of great age, Sen- 
ator Saracco is one of the most remark- 
able men of his day in Italy. 

Such preservation has resulted from 
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member to have seen it otherwise. But 
the eighty odd vears that have curved 
it have failed to rob Saracco of his agili- 
tv. Thin, spare, delicate looking, with 
a smile which seems a part of his fea- 
tures, with the attractive personality of 


long vearsofacareful life,an economy of 
all things, which has become parsimony 
in the care of the public purse. Mayor 
of his city of Acqui for forty years, he 
has managed the affairs of the township 
with a care which is almost miserly, All 
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: GUIDO BACCELLI, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, ENRICO FERRI, RADICAL AND REFORMER, LEADER 
a SCIENTIST AND WRITER. OF THE EXTREME LEFT. 
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town in strong, all conquering Piedmont 


should be without its patriotic monu- 
ment. The mayor, with his usual smile, 
assented to the erection of one, and the 
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trifle, and in the night time, when Acqui 
was asleep, had it placed in position in 
the+principal square. There was no 
drain on the city’s purse, no pomp, but 









































SENATOR SARACCO, THE OCTOGENARIAN, LATELY PRIME MINISTER. 


people prepared themselves for consid- 
erable expenditure of public money and 
for pomp in celebrating the occasion. 
Mavor Saracco, however, had heard 
of a suitable statue which had failed to 
find a purchaser. He bought it for a 


Acqui possessed its monument. And so, 
throughout his premiership, Saracco 
has ever watched: the interests of his 
township. 

Prime Minister Zanardelli, who sue- 


ceeded Saracco at the beginning of Jast 
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year, found, in the burdensome position 
of royal commissary over the munici- 
pality of Naples, Senator Saredo., 
do was born in 1832. Like so many 
poor men who have reached eminence 
in Italian public life, Giuseppe Saredo 
began his career as a journalist. From 
that he became school teacher in 1859. 
The following year saw him a professor 
in the University of Sassari, whence he 
passed, eventually, to the chair of law in 
Rome. 

In 1863 his great work, ** The Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law,” appeared. 
Since then he has stood out as the in- 
terpreter of constitutional law in Italy. 


Sare- 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI, COMPOSER. 


His position has gained for him many 
enemies, but throughout he has stood 
fast by his principles and has not once 
faltered in his attitude. His opponents 
have referred to him in contempt as 
the son of a dock porter. To that he 
made reply: “this, which would not be 
dishonorable in itself, is untrue. My 
father was a poor but respected signal- 
man, and from him I gained a precious 
heritage of probi v and sound limbs.” 
In that retort was gathered up all of 
the disdain which the older generation 
feels for the moral and material weak- 
ness of the men of middle age in Italy. 
While these septuagenarians and oe- 
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BARON SIDNEY SONNINO, THE FRAMER OF ITALIAN CABINETS. 


togenarians have renewed within con- 
stitutional bounds the vigor of Crispi, 
the Church has entrusted its headship 
toa nonagenarian. The state has been 
forced to draw upon its reserve of old 
men, the colleagues of Cavour. The 
Chureh, on the other hand, has sur- 
rounded its aged pontiff with the men 
it set about training in those days of 


its most serious stress. In the Church 


one finds an entirely new generation of 


cardinals, bishops, and clergy, assisted 
and strengthened by militant laymen. 


Nothing can be more inspiring than 
the supreme example of plain living and 
high thinking presented by Pope Leo 
NIIT. Verdi was born in 1814, Crispi 
in 1819, Morelli in 1826, Leo XIII on 
Mareh 2, 1810. He has outlived all 
these, the most celebrated of his coun- 
trymen, and has also survived all those 
with whose names his has been associa- 
ted in Italy and abroad—Gounod, Rus- 
kin, Bismarck, Gladstone, Queen Vic- 
toria, and Prince Li Hung Chang, all 
have preceded him to the grave. 
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It was James Russell Lowell who said, 
“Surely an intellect that is still pliable 
at seventy is a phenomenon as interest- 
img as it is rare.” Since then a genera- 
tion has come and gone. At that time 
Gioacchino Pecci, of whom it was writ- 
ten, was entering upon the most fruitful 
period of his career. He was then on 
the verge of seventy. He had been call- 
ed, on the death of Cardinal Antonelli, 
to Rome, to take up the moral succession 
to that great secretary of state. On the 
death of Pope Pius 1X, a little later, he 
began to give effect to those profound 
theological, political, and social medita- 
tions which he had matured in his tran- 
quil bishophood of Umbrian Perugia. 


THE NONAGENARIAN POPE. 

Today he is directing, with his mar- 
velous personal foresight and supervi- 
sion, the principal workings of the gov- 
ernment of his church throughout the 
world. He keeps himself informed of 
all the great topics and movements of 
the day, and takes the lion’s share in 
the immediate treatment of every ec- 
clesiastical question of sovereign impor- 
tance. At this hour he is busy unravel- 
ing the tangle of Philippine religions 
with all of his old energy and capacity. 
Only those who have heard him speak 
without preparation can realize the 
grand cadences of his oratory and the 
sonorous melody of his Tuscan or Cice- 
ronian Latin. Even the readers of 
newspapers know that, at ninety two, he 
is a poet pontiff, after having rendered 
his first homage to the muse eighty years 
ago. Nowhere in the world is there 
so irrefragable a proof of the continued 
flexibility of a lofty mind. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


In the wonders of Italian senescence 
one must not neglect such strength as 
there is in the middle generation. The 
leading thinkers and actors in polities, 
religion, finance, science, literature, and 
the arts make a formidable list. In 
politics one must group the chamber of 
deputies into sections formed around 
men of uncommon intelligence or of 
remarkable experience and power. Of 
such are Zanardelli, Sonnino, Di Rudini, 
(riolitti, Luzzatti, Baccelli, and Ferri. 

The last is such a leader as the un- 
6M 
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ruly and acephalous Extreme Left, com- 
posed of radicals, republicans, and so- 
cialists, may boast. A parliamentary 
debater of unusual skill—tall for an 
Italian, slim figured, pale, curly haired, 
frantic at moments and always intense, 
with a voice rising to a scream in ex- 
citement, with a woman’s soul in a man’s 
body, unresting, versatile, witty—Enri- 
co Ferri is the most remarkable com- 
posite of modern Italy. A professor in 
the Royal University at Rome, he is a 
scientific authority whose triumph in 
the Congress of Criminal Anthropology 
at Amsterdam in September last gained 
him enthusiastic praise from the most 
stanch of monarchical organs. 

Born in 1856, he is young among the 
parliamentarians. In 1880 he was teach- 
ing law in the University of Turin. 
From the outset, his legal studies tend- 
ed towards criminal law. In 1885, with 
Lombroso, he organized the first Inter- 
national Congress of Criminology. In 
1886 he entered parliament as deputy. 
Since then he has been the most active 
of Italy’s public men, teaching in the 
university, orating in the chamber of 
deputies, writing books, lecturing on 
scientific subjects all over Europe, and 
urging his socialist crusade wherever he 
could gather an audience. Ferri is a 
strange product of the Italy of today. 


GUIDO BACCELLI. 


tuido Baccelli was born in the Eter- 
nal City in 1832, and is, therefore, at 
seventy, remarkable as an active scien- 
tist. His latest scientific discovery he 
explained last autumn in a typically elo- 
quent address to the medical congress at 
Pisa. Shortly before, in the Virchow 
celebrations at Berlin, he signalized 
himself as a Latinist. An enthusiastic 
archeologist and a ripe classical scholar, 
he has used his power as minister for 
public instruction to advance education 
in Italy. Most recently his revelation 
of a remedy for foot and mouth disease 
has shown how versatile is Italian in- 
tellect. 

Rising earlier than the sun, Baccelli 
has read all the latest publications in 
every branch of medical investigation 
before the working day has opened. As 
minister for agriculture he has intro- 
duced a program of radical reform. 
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Known in public life as the divo, Guido 
Baccelli is still youthful and boylike, 
with an effervescence of animal spirits 
and an irresistible geniality of intellec- 
tual temperament. 


LUZZATTI AND SONNINO. 

Luigi Luzzatti, classed in the public 
mind with Baccelli, is one of the younger 
generation of politicians. He was born 
in 1842. He is a many sided economist, 
a financial theorist, the author of much 
and the organizer of more, both in the 
social and monetary provinces. The 
apostle of codperative effort, the suc- 
cessor of Gladstone in the French In- 
stitute, he has ventured in lectures and 
books into questions historical as a re- 
lief from the more serious studies that 
have made him world famous. 

A framer of cabinets who has never 
vet held office as prime minister is Baron 
Sonnino. Since the fall of Crispi, he has 
held the premiership in his gift. Born 
in 1849, Sidney Sonnino is in the prime 
of a successful political career. By his 
unalluring gravity, he is the reverse of 
Ferri, his rival in the Chamber. Like 
Luzzatti, Sonnino is of Hebrew stock, 
and thus the more naturally recognized 
as an authority on finance. His reputa- 
tion is established by much writing and 
hy long cabinet experience. With Baron 
Franchetti, he, in 1877, founded a week- 
ly review which, though it lasted but 
four years, left a permanent impression 
on Italian thought. Nothing in Italian 
literature compels more profound atten- 
tion than his annual review of political 
work—a monument of care. 

GIUSEPPE ZANARDELLI. 

Giuseppe Zanardelli is a luminary in 
the law, a practitioner of national dis- 
tinction, the framer of the penal and 
commercial codes, one of the finest intel- 
ligences in politics, a man consistent in 
principle. Prime minister of Italy, 
Zanardelli is the young king’s experi- 
ment in government through the liberal 
party. Younger than Saracco—being 


only seventy five years of age—his is a 
figure somewhat of the same cast, 
though more sinewy. His face is lit up 
with the expression of a very strong and 
remarkably sharp intelligence, while his 
attenuated frame lends itself with nat- 
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uralness to the rapid gestures of his flu- 
ent and classical orations. 

There is none of this Lombard fasci- 
nation about Giovanni Giolitti, a Pied- 
montese, born at Mondovi in 1842. He 
is a product of the bureaucratic machine 
—the working chief of a department 
who became head of the state. An astute 
politician, lacking a sufficient following 
in parliament, his premiership has been 
marked by a lack of consistency of pur- 
pose. As minister for the interior un- 
der Zanardelli, Giolitti is proving a 
greater success than ever he did as 
premier. 

THE OLD TIME CONSERVATIVE. 

Like Giolitti in his poverty of follow- 
ing,is Antonio Starabba, Marquis di Ru- 
dini. Conservatives see in him an ideal 
administrator. Women find him the 
most handsome of statesmen. The an- 
tithesis of Enrico Ferri in political be- 
lief, he is his rival, despite his sixty years, 
in looks and fascination. Yet with all 
the softness of tone in his aristocratic 
appearance, the marquis is a man of 
blood and iron on occasion. It was as 
mayor of Palermo—the city of his Nor- 
man ancestry—at the outset of his pub- 
lie life, he dared to defy the mob and 
to fire upon it with effect from the bal- 
cony of his palace. As was natural in 
a country emerging out of revolution, a 
man of so fiery a will rose rapidly. 
Within a few years he became prime 
minister. As premier in 1898 the Mar- 
quis di Rudini stamped out the abortive 
revolution of that year. By his strength 
the government was saved. 

Such are the leaders and rulers of 
Italy—the men who, in the highest de- 
gree, unite culture with public activity. 

In literature, in music, in science, 
Italy possesses names that are world 
famed. Gabriele d’Annunzio is embark- 
ing on a new tide of popularity in poet- 
ry and the drama. In the last two years 
he has become a politician and a patriot. 
Famous at fifteen, he finds himself at 
thirty eight the apostle of a new gospel. 
His recent dramatizations mark his 
emancipation from the esoteric guild he 
had formed. Of the musicians, Leonca- 
vallo, Mascagni, Puccini maintain the 
fame of Italy. Novelli leads the forces 
of the actors. 
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THE CIRCLET OF FLAME.’ 


BY FRANCIS W. VAN PRAAG. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


CHRISTOPHER CULLIFORD, a captain of buccaneers, brings his brig, the Good Adventure, to New 
York to dispose of his cargo, which consists of a great quantity of valuable merchandise. To this end 
he invokes the aid of his brother Jack, who geeps a tavern down on the water front, but before their 
arrangements can be completed they are attacked by revenue officers, and have some difficulty in 
escaping. During the fight which ensues a chance bullet slays the tavern keeper’s wife, who was a 
worthy woman and not at all in sympathy with her husband’s nefarious schemes. As to remain means 
swift and certain punishment, Jack Culliford joins his brother’s band as second mate, and his fourteen 
year old son, Gilbert (who tells the sto.y), is installed as cabin boy. 


VII. 


= is not my intention to burden this 

history with the account of the days 
following my installation as cabin boy 
on the Good Adventure. While the 
days were interesting to me because of 
the new conditions they wrought, they 
were absolutely uneventful. So, with 
a word concerning my shipmates, 1’ll 
skip to the incident which was at once 
my undoing and my making. 

My first estimate of the crew was like 
a second sight. A more unruly, drunk- 
en, quarrelsome set of cutthroats God 
never allowed to ride the ocean. Brawls 
were of daily occurrence—a condition 
fostered by the fact that a keg of rum 
was always open forward of the galley. 
The watch below could get as drunk as 
it liked. The watch on deck, however, 
was strictly limited in the number of 
its potations—which in itself was con- 
stant cause for grumbling—and woe he- 
tide the unlucky seaman whom Uncle 
Chris caught maudlin or helpless on 
duty! 

The mate, Cant, as | had noticed at 
the inn, had no more control over the 
men than had I. Indeed, he often de- 
scended from the quarter deck to drink 
and hobnob with them. In this respect 
father was his superior. He followed 
his brother’s lead, and discouraged fa- 
miliarity. He also copied unele’s icy 
manner, as nearly as he could, and so 
was able to give some weight to his 
orders. Of discipline, however, out- 
side of the division of the watches, 
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there was none. Tlalf the hands called 
the officers by their Christian names, 
and not one bestowed upon them their 
proper titles. 

Once on the high seas, I had little to 
complain of in Uncle Chris’ manner to- 
wards me. Indeed, he was most civil, 
tacking on a “ Gilbert ~ or a “ nephew ” 
to every second word. But his softness 
was that of the tiger: he had not for- 
given my attack wpon him = after 
mother’s death. I hated and feared 
him so entirely that I rather enjoyed 
the thought that my feelings were 
reciprocated. During Cant’s watches he 
and father would sit in the cabin and 
smoke and game and drink until their 
wits were as muddled as their tongues, 
Often they would quarrel and all but 
come to blows. The outeome of a per- 
sonal encounter was certain, father be- 
ing a very powerful man; but what the 
effect of his victory would be on uncle's 
temper, I trembled to imagine. 

Apart from these family troubles, I 
was occupied with personal discomforts. 
Wicket, having in mind his humiliation 
by father—mean spirited cur that he 
was—feared to vent his anger on the 
object of his hatred, but tormented me 
constantly. Being the ship’s boy, I 
was under his orders, and he made my 
life miserable. Once I appealed to 
father for protection: but [ chose an 
unlucky hour when his head was bad 
from the previous night, and was cuffed 
for my pains: after which I grimly re- 
solved to bear the torment until we 
reached port. 
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Wicket’s persecution had continued 
for a week, and was becoming more and 
more violent, when the crisis came. 
Even now, under the cold scrutiny of 
age, I cannot account for it, except that 
the scenes of violence I had witnessed, 
coupled with great provocation, may 
have ignited a flash of uncontrollable 
rage and roused the fierce instincts of 
the animal in me. 

It happened thus. Eight bells had 
marked noon the sixth day out from 
New York, and I was carrying the soup 
aft to father and uncle. We were run- 
ning south, and, being off the coast of 
the Carolinas, were sweltering in hot, 
sultry weather. For comfort, and to 
fortify myself against the heavy atmos- 
phere in the cabin, I left the galley by 
the deck door instead of the hatch and 
under deck alley. As my relatives were 
both in a pretty humor, I started on 
the run. 

I only got as far as Long Tom, as 
the sailors called the swiveled eighteen 
pounder amidships. There, in round- 
ing the carriage, I bumped against 
Wicket. He was off duty, and on his 
way to the rum barrel. That he had 
been at the barrel before was patent in 
his unsteady gait, and in the readiness 
with which he tumbled under the im- 
pact of my body. He was up on the 
instant, however, and with a roar of 
fury planted his huge fist full on my 
chest. For very weakness I dropped 
the soup tureen. And here again I was 
unfortunate; for the contents, hot to 
the boiling point, went over the quarter- 
master’s legs. 

With a scream and a curse the man 
drew his knife and sprang at me; and 
then something seemed to snap in my 
head. I was insane, if ever mortal was. 
Only that morning Wicket had mast- 
headed me for three hours because | 
had not trimmed the binnacle lamp to 
his taste. The memory of that punish- 
ment and of the others I had suffered 
from his hands came to me then. J 
snatched a belaying pin from the rack 
girding the mast, answered his yell with 
one as harsh, and struck. 

By the sound, I thought I had missed 
the man and hit the mast. I wiped my 
eyes to clear them, fully expecting the 
knife to sheathe itself in my side—and 
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saw, instead of Wicket’s flashing blade, 
a clot of hair and blood sticking to my 
weapon, and, prone on the deck, face 
down and horribly timp, lay the quarter- 
master. 

The watch was running towards me, 
some of the men cursing, some shout- 
ing. 

“Ho, what’s this here?” eried the 
first. ‘Then, “Split my sides!” he ex- 
claimed, and stared at the body. 

“ Wicket wi’ his foretruck smashed! ” 
eried the second. 

“ He—he made me do it!” I gasped. 

“Made you, eh?” said the first 
speaker. “ Axed you, most like. How- 
somever,’ the man continued — philo- 
sophically, “he wuz a bad un, wuz 
Wicket. “Member him on the Charm- 
ing Sally, Davy, an’ how he done up 
young Carson, as wuz cook's helper? 
Seems this here's like retybution and 
sich.” 

“Retybution’s all right,” growled 
Davy, “ but wot'll the capt’n be sayin’? 
That's wot I'd like for to know.” 

The ominous silence following these 
words chilled me more than any demon- 
stration of anger the men could have 
made. I recalled with a shiver chat 
after the last stabbing affray, in which 
one of the hands was killed and the 
other seriously wounded, Uncle Chris 
assembled the crew and warned them 
the next offender would be dealt with 
according to the striet letter of the 
articles. If the turbulence continued, 
he had said truly enough, there would 
be a serious handicap on the strength 
of the vessel, and a consequent dearth 
of prizes and prize money. IT had little 
thought, as T listened to the order, and 
saw the men take it silently, that 1 
should be the next offender. But for 
that matter, if any one, a week before, 
had predicted my presence on the sea 
in any craft whatsoever, and least of all 
on a pirate brig, | should certainly have 
scoffed. 

While T was shivering and shaking, 
glaring first at the body of the quarter- 
master and then at the semicircle of 
faces before me, there sounded the light 
step which I dreaded above all things. 
The men parted, and Uncle Chris, fol- 
lowed by father, strode into the space. 

“ Where is the soup, Gilbert? ” Uncle 
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Chris was pleased to say, as if he did 
not see the body sprawled at his feet. 
“Tt takes you an unconscionably long 
time to carry a tureen of broth one 
hundred feet.” 

“The soup is in the scuppers,” an- 
swered I, and surprised myself, as much 
as the crew, by my boldness. 

“Oh, ah! In the scuppers,” said 
Uncle Chris softly. “ And how, pray, 
did you happen to use a belaying pin to 
put the soup in the scuppers? ” 

“Dash it, let the boy tell his story! ” 
broke in father, and was silenced by a 
curt: 

“JT manage this vessel, an it please 
you. Now!” Uncle Chris turned again 
to me, and changed his tone. “ Tell 
me about this,” he said, pointing at 
the quartermaster. 

_ “He made me do it,” I said sullenly. 
“You can rope’s end me, if you will. 
What’s more,” [ continued, flaring up 
beneath his cold gaze, “ I wish I could 
serve you as | did him! I wish to God 
I could!” 

When the impetuous words were out, 
I was frightened. A silence, so deep 
that the splash of the water on the 
sides of the brig sounded loud, followed. 
The men, brutal and degraded as they 
were, seemed to gasp at my boldness. 
Uncle Chris’ eyes contracted until they 
were merely flakes of crystal; his lips 
expanded into a hateful, sneering smile. 
Father turned a sickly yellow and 
leaned heavily against the mainmast. 
In spite of his harshness and neglect, 
father cared for me in a rough way. 
That he thought my last moment had 
come was evident, and the thought did 
not tend to cheer me. 

“So!” said Uncle Chris, and laid his 


‘hand softly on his pistols. “So! Mu- 


tiny! Bo’sun, the cat! We'll teach our 
young gentleman manners! ” 

The defiant reply on my lips was 
stayed by father. “ He’s a lad, Chris,” 
he whispered. “ He’s a lad, and daffy.” 

“Then T’ll cure him.” My uncle’s 
look bespoke the fact that the words 
were not spoken in idleness. “ The cat, 
Winter.” 

“ At least you'll not eat me while I’m 
alive!” I eried, clutching the belaying 
pin, weak enough at heart, God knows, 
yet stoutly resolved to do what damage 
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I could before I was overpowered. 
* Come on, vou cowards!” 

The defiance, now I look back upon it, 
was not merely silly, but ludicrous. A 
boy of fourteen defying three score 
ruflians who would have thought no 
more of wringing his neck than of eat- 
ing. I was in deadly earnest, however, 
which fact the boatswain discovered 
when, returning with his nine tailed 
scourge, he attempted to seize me. 
Crash went my belaying pin, and the 
man sprang back, howling and cursing. 
Uncle Chris cocked his pistol. I closed 
my eyes and tried to say the prayer 
mother had taught me—and could re- 
member not a word of it. 

Then, “ Boat ho!” rang from the 
bow; and the words being followed by 
a shout of surprise and the rush of feet 
to the port rail, | gained a much needed 
respite and opened my eyes. 

“Til deal with you later,” were the 
words that greeted me. Unele Chris 
was standing exactly as he had been 
standing before I began to pray; but 
his glances, instead of being concen- 
trated scowlingly upon me, were now di- 
vided equally between me and the backs 
ot his followers, 

“Tl deal with you later, never you 
fear,” he repeated, and strolled aft, 
leaving me alone with the lifeless body 
of the quartermaster. 


iX. 


Curtosiry is one of the qualities of 
an ordinary boy’s make up; and as it is 
a prolific source of punishment, so it is 
also the purgative by which many emo- 
tions are flushed away. I, shuddering 
at the sight of the still, sprawled form 
on the deck at my feet, found it in me 
to take interest in the cause of my res- 
pite, 

At first T saw nothing but the myriad 
jets of flame which burned upon the ex- 
panse of blue water. Then, across the 
port rail, tossing in the wake of the 
sun, I beheld a tiny speck, no larger 
than a log of wood. As the water 
heaved ‘the thing was silhouetted 
against the sky; as the waves sank they 
seemed to suck down the object. It 
was uninistakablvy a rowboat. And 
adrift in mid ocean! 
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Without orders, the steersman had 
altered our course, and we were bearing 
down upon the lonely craft. 

Before long the figure of a man hud- 
dled in the stern, and the pencil of an 
upright oar decorated with a rag of 
coat, told a story of wreck and suffering. 
All sorts of opinions were hazarded by 
the crew. But Uncle Chris, who stood 
on the quarter deck studying the boat 
through his glass, kept a discreet. si- 
lence. 

Presently, “Toss over that carrion,” 
he called, pointing with his glass to 
Wicket. 

The crew seemed not the least ad- 
verse to obeying the order, and obeying 
it in the spirit in which it was given. 
[ confess it sickened and sobered me 
when the clay was dragged by the collar 
and bundled overboard as if it were a 
bag of moldy meal. The very men 
who handled it were those who had 
drunk with the dead man time and 
again, and, most likely, shared many 
a blood stained gold piece. For my deed 
I offer no defense except that the man 
had persecuted me unceasingly and. the 
law that says, “By violence shall the 
violent be overcome.” But for the 
man’s shipmates to care not a straw for 
his death hauled me up short. Truly 
the existence of these ruffians was joy- 
less. A crime; a space of blood and ex- 
cess; and the ocean bed or the yard 
arm. 

Quiet onee more restored, I turned 
inv attention to the boat, which was 
now almost under our counter. The 
occupants (the figure in the stern being, 
as we discovered, merely one of three) 
were plainly visible. The two which 
had been invisible until then were at 
the bottom of the craft, washing back 
and forth in a foot of water. That they 
were dead the most cursory glance 
showed, 

One, however, was alive, and at- 
tempted to wave his hand when Uncle 
Chris hailed. The effort amounted to 
nothing more than a stirring of his 
shoulders, and the next wave settled 
him back in his old posture of huddled 
weakness. Cant caught the gunwale 
with a boat hook and drew the boat to 
the side. The gruesome has a fascina- 
tion which respects neither age nor con- 
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dition. For there was I gazing into the 
boat with as great an eagerness as the 
worst of the pirates. 

The sight which met our gaze was 
revolting enough, Heaven knows. The 
boat was well made of cedar and brass, 
like the gig of a man of war, but was 
in an appalling state. Thwarts, gun- 
wale, and oars were smashed; the water 
in which the corpses washed was red as 
claret; and the living man, a thin, livid 
scarecrow, scarce had the breath of life 
in him. Nor was this the worst. The 
water took its hue from the corpses, 
both of which were mutilated by gaping 
holes, as if a pistol had been discharged 
point blank in the small of each back. 
The stench of decayed flesh was nau- 
seating. 

What sentiment possessed uncle to 
order the living man to be hauled up 
to the deck was utterly beyond me at 
the moment. I was certain he was not 
inspired by pity. But order Cant to 
haul the fellow up he did; and when the 
order had been obeyed, the fact that 
there was not a picking on the man 
added to the complexity of the problem. 
Uncle Chris had the fellow carried to 
the cabin, and sent me to fetch some 
brandy, not without a scowl to recall my 
impending punishment. 

When I returned with the liquor I 
found father and Uncle Chris seated at 
the table, and the stranger lying on a 
locker and talking volubly in broken 
inglish. I set the pannikin beside him, 
and, no notice being taken of me, 
lingered in the companionway. The 
high noon light set the stranger’s face 
in bold relief against the dark wood of 
the bulkhead behind him. His eyes 
were small and light and shifty, and his 
jaw pointed like a fox. Every now and 
then he would glance out the tail of 
his eye, and, if detected, smile in a 
manner that was evil itself. 

He was telling his story. Briefly put, 
it was this: His name was Du Bois, 
and he had commanded the Mort, buc- 
caneer, out of Savannah. On the sixth 
day his vessel had run into a hurricane 
and sunk. Of the crew, none but 
he, his mate, and the carpenter had 
escaped. The gig had been unprovi- 
sioned, and they all became delirious 
for want of water. The last thing he re- 
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membered before the Good Adventure’s 
hail was the mate and the carpenter 
stabbing each other. After which he 
had lost consciousness. 

To prove these assertions, the man 
showed a great gash across his breast. 
The wound was terribly inflamed from 
brine. And certainly he had suffered. 
But inconsistencies in his story were so 
glaring that I marveled at the deceit 
blinding Uncle Chris. Take the one 
statement—that the mate and the 
carpenter had stabbed each _ other. 
This in itself was sufficient to damn 
the entire narrative, since the nature 
of the wounds stamped them unmista- 
kably as the result of firearms. Father, 
having helped himself plentifully while 
mixing the stranger’s drafts, was not 
responsible for the solemn nods of con- 
dolence with which he punctuated the 
history. But the power which gener- 
ated Uncle Chris’ sympathetic expres- 
sions and fine attention was beyond me. 

I had seen my uncle in many moods— 
vicious, imperturbable, rampant; now 
I was to see him hospitable. The way 
in which he assisted the stranger to 
connect the disjointed parts of his ad- 
ventures, fed him a broth cook had 
made on his order, and finally supported 
him to Cant’s stateroom (without, by 
the way, so much as a “ By your leave ” 
to that able seaman) was remarkable 
to see. 

I was on the second stair from the 
top, on my way to the deck, when 
Uncle Chris, returning from Cant’s 
room, flung himself into a chair beside 
the table and sat for a moment in a 
brown study. Involuntarily I halted; 
and while the debate within me as to 
whether I should continue to eavesdrop 
was yet unsettled, Uncle Chris spoke 
and decided me. 1 descended to my 
former position in the companionway 
and prepared for further developments. 

Scarcely was I installed when Uncle 
Chris bade father leave the rum alone 
and attend to him. His tone was icy 
enough to have sobered ’most any man. 
Father, with rebellion in his eye, but 
with obedience in his fuddled brain and 
unsteady muscles, set his liquor un- 
tasted before him. 

“Well,” he said vaguely, “ wh— 
wha’s a row?” 
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“Are you sober enough to follow 
me? ” 

Father was not so far gone as to be 
unable to resent this affront. He 
dashed his hand on the table. “V1 
not stand it!” he roared. “ Curse you, 
Tl not stand it!” 

Further word was made impossible 
by Uncle Chris skipping nimbly out of 
his chair and clapping his hand over 
his brother’s mouth. 

“Hush, you fool!” said he, and 
glanced apprehensively towards Cant’s 
door. “If you're sober enough to 
quarrel,” he resumed, disregarding 
father’s black looks, “ you're sober 
enough to talk sense. So listen: I’m in 
a quandary and I want your assistance.” 

“Well,” growled father, mollitied 
somewhat by this unexpected honor, 
“fire ahead. But keep your blasted 
pleasantries till they're asked for.” 

Uncle Chris ignored the latter por- 
tion of his brother’s answer. 

“What does this Frenchy mean by 
the cock and bull story of his precious 
mates stabbing themselves? ” 

* Blind me if I know.” 

“The story’s fishy, Jack. There’s 
something behind it. The two men 
aren't born who can bore each other's 
back as those two were gouged.” 

“Right,” assented father, with an 
eve on his rum and an evident anxiety 
to return to it. “The thing ain't 
reason. 

“'That’s what I say. Du Bois ‘ll be 
asleep in a minute (there’s that in his 
gullet that’ll make him a log for six 
hours) and then I'll find out why he 
killed both. For, mark you, when a 
man’s in the hole Du Bois was in it 
isn’t natural he'd knock over his mates 
without some powerful motive back of 
the affair. D’ve see my point?” 

And by the light which illuminated 
father’s face (it was a reflection of the 
sinister smile playing on his brother's 
mouth) I saw that the significance of 
the situation had dawned upon him. 
He glanced towards the door sheltering 
the rescued pirate, and there was 
murder in the glance; and he stared at 
his brother, and there was desperate 
avarice in the look. 

“What d’ye think it is?” he whis- 
pered. 
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“A jewel, or, at the very least, a 
map. When I saw the carrion it set- 
tled me to pick him up; it was profes- 
sional to have them there, and I’m in 
for my share of what’s floating around.” 

Father by now had forgotten his grog 
and was not only eager but impatient 
for the enterprise of robbing his guest. 
1 sat comfortably on the companion 
steps, as greatly interested in the situa- 
tion as was either of the actors. 

Uncle repressed father’s impatience 
by calling attention to the fact that the 
sleeping draft must be given time to 
work. ‘They improved the wait, how- 
ever, by discussing the best method of 
procedure as regarded the captured 
hooty and the division with the crew. 
With their heads together, their bril- 
liant coats and weapon stuffed sashes, 
and their hard, cruel faces, they seemed 
the personification of crime. 

At the end of what seemed an in- 
terminable age, but which could not 
have been a quarter of an hour at most, 
they both rose and tiptoed across the 
cabin. Father opened Cant’s door and 
peered cautiously in. The volume of 
gurgles, snores, and sputterings which 
emanated from the place put the seal 
of uselessness on his precautions. He 
and Uncle Chris disappeared; and for 
five minutes I was alone with the 
patches of swaying sunlight and the 
silence of the sea. 

Then my relatives reappeared, and I 
knew by father’s excitement and uncle’s 
repression that their visit had not been 
unfruitful. 

“Sink me!” father muttered weakly, 
and dropped into a seat. 

“ And we stood gabbling the while! 
said Uncle Chris. 

“ Let’s see the thing again.” 

Not without a hesitation which ex- 
cited father’s impatience to fever heat 
and his tongue to voluble personalities 
did Unele Chris slip his hand into his 
coat and draw out a tarpaulin covered 
packet stained by, and odorous of, tar 
and salt water. He cast a furtive glance 
over his shoulder in the direction of 
the luckless sleeper and unfolded the 
wrapping. Next the tarpaulin was an 
oiled paper, and next to that a piece of 
flannel. With the removal of this latter 
I almost betraved my presence. 
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A heap of variegated fire, red, white, 
purple, green—every color and combina- 
tion of colors, in fact—fell upon the 
table, a mound of such inconceivable 
brightness as to startle the senses and 
almost pain the eye. 

Gingerly, as if the gems were the fire 
they seemed, father reached out and 
took one of them in his great hairy paw. 
Then he raised his arm, and the gesture 
set a stream of light leaping up, ever 
up, uncoiling and revealing new and 
unthought of splendors. Up, up, contin- 
ued father’s arm, higher and higher, 
until the limb was stretched its full 
length. Even then the end of this won- 
derful chain rested on the table. It 
was a necklace, every other link of 
which was a stone the size of a walnu', 
and of such brilliancy that rays from 
it danced in the furthest corners of the 
cabin. 

“It’s a fortune!” father whispered. 

“Two hundred thousand pounds,” 
assented uncle: “ Here, quick! ”—as 
steps on the deck overhead seemed to 
presage the advent of a visitor. “ Put it 
back.” 

Father lowered his hand and the 
flames sank to the table; but the start- 
ling sound passing, he raised the neck- 
Jace again, almost childish in the delight 
of feasting his eyes. 

“ He didn’t want to divide,” he mut- 
tered, nodding towards the cabin 
wherein lay the late possessor of the 
jewels. “Why should we? Two hun- 


dred thousand pounds among seventy 


isn’t such a great sum, Chris.” 

“Then hand it here and [ll fix it.” 

Reluctantly father relinquished his 
hold on the necklace. But when, after 
a sharp crack, he saw the strip held out 
to him as his share, he leaped to his 
feet and his hand went to his pistols. 

“ Cursed if I will!” eried he, and fol- 
lowed the exclamation with a string 
of oaths. “A beggarly third! Share 
and share alike or 

Uncle Chris stood unmoved, one part 
of the necklace flashing in either hand. 

“Have the sparklers divided into 
seventy parts and be content with the 
regular share? Is that what you’ll do, 
brother Jack? ” 

Father pulled up before this sneering 
nonchalance. 
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“Tl have my rightful half, you 
crook backed skinflint! ” he cried. “ Pll 
have my rightful share, I say, or 
you'll 4 

An interruption as unlooked for as 
it proved tragic broke in upon father. 
So occupied were he and his brother in 
their quarrel that a hoarse ery from the 
door of the mate’s room made them 
both jump. Glaring at them through 
the gloom, his cadaverous features so 
convulsed as to be almost unrecogniza- 
ble, stood the rescued pirate. 

Uncle Chris made an _ involuntary 
movement to hide the necklace. Fail- 
ing, he flung it defiantly upon the table 
and faced the newcomer. Either the 
dose had been too small to produce 
stupor, or the man’s system was in so 
excited a state that the potency of the 
draft was lost. In any event, there 
stood the man. And for one tense, 
nerve stretching instant the three men 
glared at one another. Then, with a 
shrill seream, “The cirelet! The 
circlet of flame! ” Du Bois bounded for- 
ward. 

“Give it to me!” he gasped, clutch- 
ing with a bony hand at the multi- 
colored heap on the table. “ Give it to 
me, I say!” 

“ Hands off! ” growled father. 

But he might as well have spoken to 
the door post. Rage and the avarice 
which had led to the committing of at 
least two cold blooded murders for the 
possession of wealth had overcome Du 
Bois’ reason. He flung himself upon 
the jewels, and his dirty paw closed 
over them. 

The victory proved a barren one. 
Uncle Chris leaned forward, the long 
dagger he wore with his pistols flashed 
up and down—and Du Bois crumpled 
like so much paper. For a moment he 
lay gasping across the table. Then with 
his jewels he slipped to the floor, by a 
strange freak falling in the patch of 
sunshine that came through the stern 
window. With each movement of the 
vessel the yellow light quivered on his 
dead breast and made it seem to move. 

Though this, to me, was a horrible 
circumstance, Uncle Chris minded it no 
more than a vulture minds the worms. 
Almost before the dead muscles had 
ceased to twitch he was gathering the 





necklace and putting it coolly into his 
pocket. 

“The fool didn’t know how to let 
well enough alone,” he said. “ Shove 
him away from the sun, Jack.” 

This direction caused me to look up 
at father. And the look galvanized me 
into whirling into the cabin. Fratri- 
cide, deadly and unmistakable, was 
glaring in father’s countenance. His 
knife was half drawn. His brother's de- 
fenseless back offered such an_ easy 
mark! 'To possess the diamonds, and 
all of them! God knows I had no love 
for my uncle; but that he should be 
murdered by his own brother, and that 
brother my father, was more than I 
could witness. 

“What do you want?” cried father 
harshly, and I saw by his look that he 
was wondering if I had seen his knife. 

“Mr. Cant’s glass,” I said at random. 

When I had found the glass Uncle 
Chris called to me to tell Mr. Cant to 
send a couple of men to remove Du Bois’ 
body. Five minutes later, as I stood on 
deck trying to forget the horrible pic- 
ture of father crouching over his 
brother’s unsuspecting back, a splash 
astern and a dark, log-like object roll- 
ing in the oily water told of the cul- 
mination of the event by which the fa- 
mous circlet entered the family. It 
came with blood on its every stone, and 
if ever jewels were cursed, those were 
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Wir the captain’s explanation that 
his life had been attempted by the man. 
all interest in Du Bois’ strange appear- 
ance and untimely end melted. And as 
father somehow managed to smoothe 
over my luckless killing of Wicket (how, 
I know not, unless it were to point out 
that the deed had raised me in the 
crew's estimation) all went as usual on 
the Good Adventure. Watches were set 
and meals served; forward, dice clicked 
and quarrels flashed the livelong day; 
aft, father and uncle drank rum and 
secretly feasted their eyes on the fruit 
of their latest murder. In a word, the 
whole company pursued their several 
vicious occupations and left me to my- 
self; for which neglect E was more than 
thankful. 
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We had passed Cape Canaveral, and 
Uncle Chris was debating whether to 
make Savannah for victuals and infor- 
mation or keep on to Tortugas, when, 
one afternoon, a hand reeving a new 
rope in the foretopsail sang out an 
electrifying “Sail ho!” ‘There was an 
instantaneous scramble to the shrouds 
by the crew, and a simultaneous leveling 
of glasses by uncle, father, and Cant. 

For a full quarter hour the most 
breathless silence prevailed among us. 
To the pirates the oncoming craft 
meant the possibility of prize money 
and a week of the joys of their kind. 
As for me, horror for the fate awaiting 
the newcomer, did she prove a mer- 
chantman, outweighed physical fear for 
the encounter which must come. 

While I was yet straining my eyes for 
a glimpse of the stranger’s hull, Uncle 
Chris snapped his glass. 

“It’s Blue Nose and the Alligator, 
or Vm a Dutehman!” he exclaimed 
disgustedly. “ Vd know the old scow 
in two fathoms of water. Set the colors, 
Cant; we may as well save ’em strain- 
ing their canvas.” 

Our grisly ensign produced a corre- 
sponding show of color from the 
stranger. But instead of sheering off 
she continued her course towards us, 
and two puffs of smoke presently rolled 
out of the haze that marked her hull. 

“Wants to speak us, Culliford,” said 
Cant. 

“* Aye. 
board.” 

We spun around and, straightening 
on the tack, bore down upon the rapid- 
ly approaching ship, which was now 
within range of the naked eye and of 
unmistakable piratical build. Present- 
lv I made out the figure of a man on 
the quarter rail. Even as I looked I 
saw the man raise his trumpet and 
heard his 

“(ood Adventure, ahoy!” 

“Ahoy, Alligator!” called 
Unele Chris. 

* Where bound?’ 

“ Tortugas.” 

“Keep away,” came to us. 


Quartermaster, hard astar- 


back 


“ Cruis- 


ers. Phillips was taken three days ago, 
and yesterday they caught Higgins. We 
just cleared them by luck. ?’m on my 
way up to warn the others.” 


A storm of curses arose from the 
waist, where the crew were listening to 
the dialogue. Uncle, however, thanked 
his informant; we fell away into the 
wind; and the last I saw of the Alliga- 
tor she was hull down, speeding north- 
ward. 

At dinner uncle, father, and Cant 
talked over the unfavorable news, and 
tried to reach some conclusion for the 
common guidance. Uncle was for 
moving north after Blue Nose and work- 
ing the New York and Boston traders, 
arguing that, since the king’s ships 
were in the south, they could not be in 
the north, too. Father and Cant, on the 
other hand, strenuously objected to 
this move as bold to madness. The out- 
come of the discussion was the piping 
of all hands aft to a council, and Unele 
Chris, by his right of precedence, get- 
ting their ear before his two opponents. 
His harangue was an example of rough 
eloquence, appealing as it did to the 
men’s cupidity and esprit de corps. 
Had not the Good Adventure a pair of 
heels, he asked? Were not his men 
capable of dealing with any cruiser of 
their own—aye, or of double their own 
—weight? They had heard Blue Nose 
say that to go south to the old hunting 
grounds meant asking for the yard arm 
—did they wish to swing? The traders 
from the northern ports were prizes 
worth the taking, he could assure them. 
He had the hands howling themselves 
hoarse before he was half through. 
And when the meeting broke up his 
policy had not only been roundly in- 
dorsed, but Cant and father had been 
silenced. So we went about and 
started back up the coast. 

The next two days were samples of 
both our danger and possibilities. At 
noon we sighted a fine packet, and gave 
chase vigorously, until a sudden squa!] 
set us minding our spars to the exclu- 
sion of other matters. And when the 
flurry was over, though the packet had 
vanished, a fresh sail had bobbed up for 
our digestion. In this case, however, 
after having studied the stranger, uncle 
tacked off, with the significant word 
“ Cruiser” for explanation. 

The day after this we had a partial 
success in the capture of a small coast- 
ing schooner laden with tobacco and 
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rum, After plundering the craft and 
murdering her miserable crew, the men 
set about to celebrate the victory with 
the captured liquor. For twenty four 
hours the brig was a floating hell, 
frenzied men rushing hither and 
thither, the sails flapping for want of 
handling. Uncle Chris was powerless to 
stem the torrent; and had a man of 
War, or even an armed merchantman, 
come upon us, we could have been taken 
offhand. 

The men cooled olf overnight, and 
for a week we stood on and off the 
Jersey and Long Island shore, from 
Point Lookout on the north to Cape 
Henry on the south, alternately swoop- 
ing and tacking, chasing a sail and fly- 
ing from one, until it is a wonder the 
whole coast was not in an uproar be- 
cause of us. Then, one calm evening, 
just as six bells was being rung, the 
lookout eried, “Sail ho!” and, though 
he did not know it, doomed us. 

On the weather bow, black against 
the crimson sky, shone the topsails of 
a large craft. Unele Chris was ready 
with his glass. When he finally bel- 
lowed, “Cast loose Long ‘Tom, and 
double shot the guns!” a shout of 
savage delight greeted him. We were 
to have another fling at fortune. 

The order, as may be supposed, 
changed the decks from their usual 
scene of slovenly carelessness to one 
of feverish activity. Powder was passed 
up from the hold; great heaps of 
grape, canister, and barbarous chain 
shot were deposited beside each gun; 
hand grenades, pikes, and muskets were 
piled at convenient places along the 
deck; spare ropes and spars were gotten 
up from the hold and prepared for in- 
stant use; and buckets of sand and 
water were ranged along the hatch 
coamings. I had plenty to do in these 
preparations, but presently all that 
could be done had been done, and we 
were again enveloped in a silence so re- 
plete with savage anticipation that the 
effort to repress my desire to scream was 
almost a physical torture. 

Father and uncle (the former twitch- 
ing with excitement, the latter cold as 
clay) were pacing the quarter deck abaft 
the cabin skylight. Cant was at his 
post on the forecastle, and my old ac- 
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quaintance Dally (who, you will recall, 
had been one of the four sailors left at 
the Barnacle to receive the brig’s car- 
go) was giving a preparatory squint 
along Long 'Tom’s bioad brown back. 
At each gun stood a knot of mahogany 
figures, naked to the waist, the gunners 
blowing on their matches, the cleaners 
impatiently picking at their sponges, 
the boarders testing their cutlasses and 
flints. It was a picture, to be sure, with 
the great bellying sails overhead, the 
shadows sharp as crayon on the decks, 
the delicate tracery of rope and spar 
black against the sky. But the picture 
was one of such sordid, bestial, fero- 
cious greed, such murderous avarice, 
such rank roguery, that, beyond the ele- 
ments, there was nothing that was not 
dispiriting in it. 

Meanwhile the stranger, a high free- 
board, broad craft of the sort which 
plied between New York and _ the 
mother country, had taken alarm. She 
set up a great slewing of yards, and 
presently her copper flashed as she went 
about to give us the slip. 

Her tack, while well enough execu- 
ted, was most short sighted. It is true 
it took her away from us for the nonce, 
but we were about and after her in a 
jiffy; and as we sailed three feet to her 
one, the conclusion of the race was 
foregone. 

Perceiving the advantage we pos- 
sessed, the stranger gave herself up to 
a series of inconceivable blunders; she 
rushed this way and that, starboard and 
port, wasting time in tacking where 
there was no need to tack, and blunder- 
ingly spilling her sails where the fault 
was glaring. All this aided materially 
to the inevitable, and raised the pirates’ 
spirits correspondingly. When I re- 
called the fate of the schooner’s crew 
I felt sick. 

The chase took us south by west. We 
soon saw that she meant to run for 
New York or one of the Jersey ports. 
But what with her poor sailing and 
worse management, she was within 
range of our eighteen pounder before 
the nearest shelter was a foot less than 
eight miles from her bowsprit. It was 
then that the Jolly Roger went to our 
masthead amid renewed cheering. Con- 
tinuing our savage mirth was the bang 
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of our gun. And when a huge geyser 
spouted over the stern of the doomed 
vessel a third yell arose, rewarding 
Dally’s good eye and, | doubted not, 
striking terror to the hard pressed 
chase. 

And then, so suddenly that none of 
us followed the thing, the scene 
changed. While fierce exultation was 
yet on every countenance, our quarry 
came around with a dash that con- 
trasted sharply with her former slug- 
gish maneuvering, and let fly a broad- 
side. 

The balls crashed into us with a 
shock that jarred the brig from truck 
to keel. In an instant the port bul- 
warks were literally crushed back upon 
the gunners behind them, dozens of 
ropes were swinging free, the jolly boat 
hung from one fall, a mass of splintered 
wood, and the galley was so much paint- 
ed kindling wood. We had run against, 
and had allowed ourselves to be trapped 
by, a heavily armed corvette. 

In a vague way, I had always hoped 
the Good Adventure would be captured. 
Now that the realization of my hopes 
was imminent, doubts as to the desira- 
bility came thick upon me. I might be 
able to prove my innocence of the 
crimes chargeable against the ship, but 
would the officers stop to listen to me? 
Furthermore, father never could escape 
the yard arm. I glanced down at our 
swaying deck; at the cursing, swearing 
madmen yanking the halyards or work- 
ing the guns; at Uncle Chris in his blue 
coat, calmly issuing orders from the 
poop; at father in his soiled scarlet, 
running aimlessly to and fro, his face 
a horrible paste color; and something 
of these men’s terror touched my heart. 
Before I knew what I was about, I was 
pulling a brace with the worst of them, 
and straining my eyes to gauge the speed 
of our pursuer, 

For pursuer the erstwhile pursued 
was. And that she was our equal in 
speed was patent in the manner in 
which she was eleaving the water. Fur- 
thermore, our spars were so badly in- 
jured that to set more canvas was to 
invite certain disaster. 

The disaster, however, came of itself. 
With a preliminary shower of blocks 
and tackle the main topmast went by 


the board. The topmen sent to clear 
away the wreck reported that the opera- 
tion would entail the chopping away 
of the entire topmast. When the dis- 
heartening condition was reported a 
howl, the antithesis of that which had 
followed Long 'Tom’s voice, rose. I 
saw Uncle Chris’ lips tighten (we were 
barely holding our distance, and the 
loss of the sail could have only one 
result) and his glass sweep the horizon, 
Following the look, I beheld in sue- 
cession the man of war tearing the 
water between us and the open sea, the 
bluish haze of the Jersey coast, the 
nearer low lying shore of Long Island— 
and the certainty that escape was im- 
possible. 

This last sight was shared by uncle. 
He called a word to the steersman and 
our head swung abruptly northeast, 
straight at the Long Island shore. The 
men, intent with their blasphemy or 
their savage efforts to beat off Nemesis, 
failed to notice the significance of this 
move. But I saw it, and shuddered. 

Darkness had fallen, and the posi- 
tion of our pursuer was ‘indicated by 
the uninterrupted flashes which spurted 
from her sides, when the Good Adven- 
ture reached the outer rim of shoal 
water and we heard the surf booming 
on the beach. The men by now were 
alive to the situation, and were congre- 
gated in the waist. On both sides of 
us were flat islands of sand and wire 
grass, and alternate strips of foam and 
placid water. Over the stern was the 
corvette, no longer the confidently 
rushing vessel of a moment since, but 
a halting, baffled constable, forced to 
see his slim prisoner escape through a 
crevice too small for his greater bulk. 
Across the bow, hidden, as it were, in 
the dark line of trees that bounded the 
view, was the sound that strikes terror 
to a sailor’s heart—the thunder of surf. 
And beyond the surf was a precarious 
safety—precarious since we could not 
hope to proceed many miles before the 
coast would be ringing with the news of 
our presence. 

But Uncle Chris never faltered. The 
lesser of two evils was infinitely to be 
preferred to the greater; the chance 
of freedom was far more to be desired 
than the certainty of the yard arm. 
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Through islands and sand bars, over 
shoals and mud banks, we went, now 
scraping our keel, now sliding into 
deep water. 

And then a dead halt and a sudden 
careen to port showed the beach not 
two cables’ length distant. 

A lack of discipline is more apparent 
in time of trouble than in any other 
period of naval life. The instant the 
brig struck every man able to stand 
rushed for the boats. Had there been a 
head to direct the debarkation, all could 
have found a seat; but what with the 
darkness and terror, the movement was 
a revolting exhibition of ferocity. He 
who stumbled was ruthlessly trampled 
upon; he who had not a ready knife was 
pitched aside. Falls were cut before the 
boats were half filled. In many cases 
they were not cut simultaneously, 
which, as a matter of course, precipi- 
tated the occupants of that particular 
craft into the water. And as a large 
majority of the men could swim no 
better than a stone, my ears were 
filled with a clamor of entreaties, 
threats, curses, and dying vells horrible 
to hear. 

You may be sure I made no attempt 
to mix in this rabble; indeed, such a 
course would have been an invitation 
to death. I had unlashed the forward 
water keg, though, the instant we struck, 
and while the crew fought busied my- 
self in rolling it to the side. The num- 
ber of heads and arms pitting the sur- 
face of the water, and a fear for father, 
stayed my jump. But when I caught a 
glimpse of father’s brilliant coat beside 
uncle’s searcely less vivid one, and 
saw that they were in the gig and being 
rowed to shore, I kicked off my shoes, 
prayed that my luck would hold in the 
water as it had on it, and jumped. 

In landing, I did not ealeulate the re- 
sistance properly, and the keg rapped 
me smartly on the chest. For a moment 
I could do no more than gasp and 
choke; but I had the sense to keep hold 
of the keg, and so suffered no more 
than a momentary inconvenience for 
my carelessness. The neighborhood 
was alive with wretched men fighting 
tooth and nail for the bits of dunnage 
the tilt of the deck had shot overboard. 
More than once, between the time I 
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landed in the water and felt the 
strength to strike out for shore, I saw 
the flash of a knife and heard the 
scream of a man murdered for his float 
and slipping to his doom. That I kept 
sharp watch and avoided any object that 
had the appearance of a man may be 
well understood. 

I had not gone ten yards from the 
ship when a feeble voice hailed me. 
“ Bert! Bert, lad! Would you desert a 
shipmate ?” it said. 

I looked around and saw Winter beat- 
ing the water in an abortive attempt to 
keep afloat. The foam of his splashing 
made a sort of luminous circle around 
his heavy face. He was a big man, and 
I thought of my frail support, half 
submerged by my own weight and none 
too stable at best, and continued my 
stroke. 

A second ery, more despairing than 
the first, shook my resolve. A_ third 
shattered it. Crying to Winter that | 
was coming, I turned and made for him. 

He was almost gone when I eaught 
his collar. I held him up long enough 
for him to get a couple of deep breaths, 
and then directed him to place only his 
chin on the keg. Either he was in the 
madness which attacks drowning peo- 
ple, or his intellect was not capable of 
grasping the necessity for the gentle 
handling of our raft, for, in spite of my 
warning, he threw his entire weight on 
the cask. As a matter of course, the 
keg went under, rolled from my hands, 
and bobbed up two feet away. I pointed 
out the danger to Winter, but he would 
not listen. When I had jumped for the 
barrel a third time, I lost patience. 

“See here, Winter,” I sputtered, “I 
wish vou’d use a little sense. The cask 
can’t support us both the way you're 
hearing on it i 

“Could it support you alone? ” 
rupted Winter. 

“Yes—cither of us—easily. But 
that’s not the point at all. You can 
share it and welcome if only vou won't 
be so hoggish about it.” 

“ Hoggish, eh? An’ it'll keep one 0’ 
us afloat?) Then I thinks as how it'll 
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keep me afloat, matey! So off you gets. 
Off vou gets, an’ jolly quick!’ 

Before I knew what the man was up 
to,he had struck at mewith his clenched 
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fist. Had the treacherous blow landed, 
I should have been out for good and all. 
But I had ducked to avoid the comb of 
a wave the very instant his fist de- 
scended, so the mass of bone and 
muscle landed harmlessly in the water. 
Before the fellow could recover himself, 
I had dived, torn the cask from him, 
and swum off as fast as legs and arms 
would propel me. 

Deprived of his support, Winter went 
to pieces. 

* Bert!” he cried. “ Bertie, I didn’t 
mean no harm; *twas only my way 0° 
foolin’. T’m rough, Bertie, I am, but 
I don’t mean no harm! ” 

“Glad to know it, Mr. Winter,” I 
called grimly. “ Good night! ” 

“You wouldn’t desert a shipmate, 
Bert?” came to me, succeeding a splut- 
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ter as of a wavelet being ejected from 
the speaker’s mouth. ‘“ Hark’e, Bert, 
lad; I ain’t never done you no bad turn. 
An’ [| liked you fine, Bert. An’ we was 
shipmates! ” 

“ Which we'll not be again,” I could 
not forbear to retort. 

At that the man must have realized 
that I meant to leave him. His clumsy 
cajolery gave place to a stream of filthy 
curses and murderous threats. I left 
him swearing to cut my heart out if 
ever he caught me, and to burn me with 
pine splinters. And then—I felt the 
sand under foot, and waded up a fine 
hard beach, at the top of which I all 
but fell on my knees with the joy of 
being on land once more, free from 
the terrible company in which I had 
lived for the past six weeks. 


(To be continued.) 


HEIGHO FOR THE TALLY HO! 


Heicuo for the tally ho! 
Wind the horn and away we go! 


Heigho ! 


Heigho ! 


Heigho ! 


Thus they rode in days of yore— 
Squire and dame, in coach and four ; 
Quipped and jested as we are doing, 
Never a thought of care and ruing. 
Oh, for the good old days of “then” ; 
Men ruled o’er life, not life o’er men. 
To hurry or worry they had no notion ; 
Content with a coach for locomotion. 
’Twas “Wind the horn and away we go !” 


Heigho ! 


Heigho! Heigho! 


Summer breezes softly blow, 
Summer skies are all aglow ; 
Youth is ours, and love and laughter ; 
What though the deluge follow after ! 

Damsels clad in bravest show— 

Fal lal, frippery, furbelow, 
Flying ribbons, and fluttering laces, 
Locks a riot o’er laughing faces. 

Wind the horn and away we go! 


Heigho ! 


Whither away? 


Heigho! Heigho! 
Dost think I care? 


Little I reck of whence or where. 
What’s time or place or wind or weather, 
Since you and I are together, together? 

Cupid, hid in the boot behind, 

Slyly laughs as the horn we wind ; 
Whispers soft as the breezes blowing, 

“You may count me in for tally hoing.” 

Wind the horn and away we go! 


Heigho ! 


Heigho ! 


Heigho ! 
Anne Virginia Culbertson. 





























A TALE OF A POTION 


As Luck Would Have 
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ITS STARTLING EFFECTS. 


BY JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS. 


BLAKE had been up until two and 

three, and even four, every night for 
a week, and he had had no time to sleep 
by daylight. 

He was putting through an important 
contract for an apartment house on Fifth 
Avenue as well as finishing the plans for 
a big library competition and keeping 
his hand on a dozen lesser undertakings. 
Blake worked quite as hard as if his liv- 
ing depended on it. Tonight everything 
was dead within him but the need of 
sleep, and after an early dinner he fairly 
stumbled into his apartment, rejoicing in 
his freedom from engagements. 

A little gray note, which his man sery- 
ant had placed within the circle of the 
light, startled him into the acknowledg- 
ment that perhaps, even tonight, there 
was something in the world besides sleep. 
He took it up with conscious and respect- 
ful fingers, as he might have taken 
Eleanor Harrison’s hand, and smiled a 
moment at the delicate, wise little hand- 
writing before he broke it open. 

“T have such a beautiful idea for the 
house,” she had written. “Won’t you 
come tonight and hear it? I know you 
will approve. This is the only evening | 
shall be at home, and alone, for a week or 
two, so I hope——” 

Blake put both hands to his sagging 
brain in dismay. Sleep, sleep! And yet 
—Eleanor! No human enterprise had 
ever promised such wonderful results as 
this little country house, which he had at 
first undertaken with secret amusement, 
as an indulgence to his appreciation of 
an attractive woman. She was so perfect- 
ly what he liked best, outwardly. Her 
heart, as yet, he could only guess at—the 
six years of her widowhood had trained 
it effectually; but his hope was too strong 
to falter for lack of tangible proof. He 
looked at his watech—barely eight. Then 
he again read the note. 

Half an hour later he was in evening 
dress, walking up town. But now that the 
first impetus of his decision was spent, his 
ideas showed an alarming tendency to 
become blurred. His brain seemed to 
slip from side to side, and to fade away 
altogether at intervals, and he roused 








himself to the necessity of a stimulant. 
The obvious one was not to be thought of 
—he would as willingly have walked into 
her presence carrying a lighted cigar. 
He turned into a drug store. 

“T have been up for a week, and I’m 
dead for want of sleep,” he told the clerk. 
“Can you give me something that will 
keep me awake for a couple of hours?” 

The clerk had already turned to his 
shelves. 

“Here is just the thing for you,” he 
said with officious sympathy. 

Blake emptied the glass offered him, 
congratulating himself on his foresight. 
As he waited for his change, his eyes fell 
on the bottle from which the mixture 
had been taken. He read the label, gasped, 
then picked it up and read it again. 

“Sure cure for insomnia.” “Warranted 
to produce a healthy, natural sleep within 
half an hour of taking.” The phrases 
swam before his eyes, and then he sud- 
denly found his voice. 

“ What—on—earth 
me?” he.demanded. 

“Perfectly harmless, sir. It will quiet 
your nerves and send you off to sleep 
like——” 

“But, good Lord! 
kept awake!” Blake 
from dismay to wrath. 
it, you have done it!” 
daunted for a moment. 

“T misunderstood,” he murmured. 

“You didn’t half listen,” said Blake 
sternly. “Whatcan Ido? Is there any- 
thing that will counteract the stuff?” 

A seeond glass was mixed from an- 
other bottle, and Blake emptied it with 
grim skepticism, but, finding his under- 
standing somewhat cleared, made a few 
severe remarks on attention and possible 
contingencies, and went thankfully on 
up the avenue. 

Mrs. Harrison spread the blue print 
plan on the table and traced her idea with 
her forefinger. Blake followed the finger 
with his eyes and smiled to himself under 
his mustache. 

“T think it is a very wise change. I 
don’t see why it is not,” she interrupted 
herself with a suggestion of irritation. 


have you given 


I wanted to be 
passed abruptly 
“Oh, confound 
The clerk was 
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“But it is, very wise. Quite the best 
yet,” he hastened to exclaim. 

“But you laughed!” 

“No, truly! I only smiled—because 
I was so glad to be here.” 

“Very adroit,” she murmured. “ But 
we won’t change if it is merely to humor 
me. I want you to like the house.” He 
looked up with a trace of eagerness. “TI 
have great faith in your good taste,” she 
added coolly. “There, that is business 
enough for this evening. Come to the 
fire. No, don’t take that chair—take the 
big one.” 

Blake leaned back with a warm sense 
that life was very pleasant in the big, 
dimly lighted room, face to face with this 
graceful woman, who sat bending slightly 
towards him, the firelight warming her 
pale blond hair to gold and striking tiny 
blue and green sparks from the multi- 
tudinous rings on her clasped hands. To 
sit that way, night after night—night— 
after He started, clutched his slip- 
ping consciousness with a firm hand, and 
evaded the question he had felt rather 
than heard. 

“Tt will be rather a nice dance. You 
had better go,” she repeated. “ One can 
really dance, in the Cuylers’ house.” 

“Oh, yes, tomorrow night,” said Blake 
hastily. “TI shall certainly go.” 

The fright roused him so thoroughly 
that further vigilance seemed absurd, 
and again he abandoned himself to the 
happiness of the hour. Again that 
treacherous vagueness seized him, blur- 
ring the small adventure she was con- 
fiding to him in her pretty, even voice. 
Tle started up. 

“T beg pardon—who did you say had 
the reins?” he asked, grasping at the last 
sentence he had fully comprehended. 
There was no answer. She had found him 
out, then, and was offended. He turned 
his eyes to her in dismay. The chair op- 
posite was empty. 

“Mrs. Harrison!” he pleaded, getting 
dizzily to his feet. ‘There was no one 
in the room. The fire was startlingly 
low, and one of the lamps had gone out. 
The house was breathlessly still. At that 
moment the elock in the hall lifted its 
solemn, churehly voice, full of hushed re- 
proach—one, two, three. Then it stopped. 
An instant later, a silvery voice from the 
mantelpiece lightly confirmed the news. 

“Good Lord!” murmured Blake. In 
the dim misery of a bad dream he tiptoed 
to the hall, found his coat and hat, and let 
himself out into the cold, dreary night. 

He sent Mrs. Harrison an abject ex- 
planation on the morning, and then, for 
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once indifferent to business, wandered 
down among the shops in the vague hope 
of seeing her, having a general idea that 
all women spent their mornings some- 
where near the intersection of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Broadway. An hour or two 
dragged heavily by. He bought some 
striking blue and white pyjamas, which 
he did not in the least need, as an ex- 
euse for his loitering, then saw a prom- 
ising avenue of apology in a florist’s win- 
dow. 

A box of pink roses was ordered to be 
sent to his apartment, and, hurrying 
home, he wrote across a ecard, “If you 
forgive me, wear these tonight,” and 
sealed the message in an envelope ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Harrison. 

“There is a box coming,” he told his 
man, “The minute it does, take it and 
this card—you know the house. Don’t 
lose any time. It’s—ah—important.” 

Then, feeling vaguely comforted, he 
went to his bedroom and slept himself 
blind and weak and dizzy. When he came 
stumbling out, several hours later, the 
first thing that met his eye was a long 
box on the table. He jerked it open, 
frowning and wondering. Inside lay his 
pink roses, drooping limply among their 
ferns. 

“Roberts!” he shouted indignantly. 
“Why in thunder didn’t you deliver this 
box as I told you?” 

The man stood in the doorway ag- 
grieved and dignified. 

“T’m sure, sir, I took the box up the 
minute it arrived, with the ecard, just as 
you said, sir.” 

“And she sent it back?” stammered 
Blake. 

“No, sir. 
rived just as I returned, sir. 
had not left any directions 

“But why did they send me two boxes? 
I bought only one,” Blake exclaimed, 
tossing the roses over impatiently. 

The appearance of a messenger boy 
with a third box and a note promised 
further complication. He tore open the 
little gray envelope and read: 

“Mrs. Harrison fears that there is 
some mistake.” Nothing more. 

Sick at heart, he turned to the box and 
lifted the cover. Within lay his ecard, with 
the futile message, “If you forgive me, 
wear these tonight,” written across it. 
Below was the neatly frogged front of 
a staring suit of blue and white pyjamas. 
Blake had forgotten to warn his man that 
two boxes were expected. 

When there was nothing left to say, 
and Roberts had given warning, Blake 
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telephoned for passage on the ocean liner 
leaving the next morning, then went 
down to his office and told his partner he 
could manage things or go to the devil, 
just as he chose. There were no explana- 
tions. 

By ten o’eclock that night his trunk 
stood locked and labeled, and everything 
was done, even to tearing up the four 
notes in which he had tried to bid Mrs. 
IIarrison a dignified good by. As he 
carried the fragments to the fire, a eard 
lying on the floor caught his eye. “If 
you forgive me, wear these tonight ”—the 
words were brutally distinct. He gave 
an exasperated kick at the offensive 
thing, which flew into the air and, as 
luck would have it, came down wrong 
side up. He stooped to send it after the 
notes, then stood staring at it. Some- 
thing was written very faintly in pencil 
across the baek. Ile carried it to the 
light with trembling fingers, and read: 


The Powers 


THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. 
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“ Really, you know, I ean’t! But | 
will save two dances for you. Isn’t that 
forgiveness enough—for the present ¢” 

A point of light appeared in Blake's 
somber face, and spread and grew into a 
veritable burst of sunshine. He straight- 
ened up with a big breath. 

“Roberts!” he shouted, as though 
there were no shadow of a coolness  be- 
tween them. “Get me ny evening 
clothes, quick! And eall a eab.” 

The genial tone quite broke down the 
barrier. 

“Tf you should want me to go to Eu- 
rope with you, sir——” Roberts began 
presently, from the depths of the trunk. 

“Europe? Oh, Pm not going to Ku- 
rope now,” said Blake with a cheery 
laugh. “ You’d better stay with me here. 
And, I say, Roberts, vou can have those 
pyjamas.” 

Yes... (Sir. 
you.” 


Thank you, sir. Thank 


of Darkness. 


BY HUGH LOGAN. 


NTIL Frank Clinton, trainer of the 
Sunnybrook Stable, ran 
Reddy and thought he saw in him the 
making of a jockey, the lad had been 
a newsboy around the railroad station 
in Long Island City. Like many others 
there, he earned a_ livelihood — selling 
papers to the racegoers on their way to 
Gravesend, Sheepshead Bay, Brighton 
Beach, or Aqueduct, during the summer 
season. 

He never even had seen a horse race, 
hut he could ery * Wuxtry! Racin’ edi- 
tion! Record and form of the horses! ° 
as loudly as any of the rest of the lads. 

Clinton took a liking to the boy. Just 
why he never could tell, but perhaps it 
was because he was about the ugliest, 
reddest haired, freckledest faced young- 
ster that ever happened. But his eves 
were of the deepest, clearest blue, and 
Clinton was sure he saw an honest light 
in them. So when he asked the yvoung- 
ster how he'd like to go down to his sta- 
bles and learn to ride the horses, Reddy 
didn't stop to think twice about it. 

Reddy—Patrick was his given name, 
but none of his chums knew it—turned 
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his bundle of unsold papers over to a 
vounger brother. Then he got on the 
train with Clinton and went down to the 
stables at Brighton Beach. 

Reddy had not been at the stables 
long before he began to show great ap- 
titude for the horses. He had a firm, 
well balanced seat, steady hands, and 
Clinton soon began to let him take some 
of the quieter horses out for the exer- 
cise gallops in the mornings. He had 
heen in the stable less than two vears 
when Clinton put him up on the crack 
racers for their workouts. He display- 
ed such good judgment in his handling 
of the nervous, high strung animals that 
the trainer's confidence in his protégé’s 
ability became all the stronger. 

Darkness, a black colt in the Sunny- 
brook Stable, was the pet and pride of 
Reddy. Darkness was a Suburban can- 
didate, and in the careful preparation of 
the horse for the classic race the lad 
took great interest. Hanlon, the crack 
jockey of the vear, was expected to ride 
the colt in the race, and Reddy did all 
he knew to keep him fit for the great 


occasion. It would not be his fault if 
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Mr. Chamberlin’s brown and gold did 
not top as well conditioned a horse as 
ever ran. 

Reddy had sported silk in a cheap sell- 
ing race or two that spring, but his 
mounts had been of little account and 
he had finished in the ruck each time. 
He took this to heart mightily, more so 
than Clinton did, for Clinton knew it 
was good training for him and would 
give him an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the Lustle and the knack 
of getting away well from the post. 

The night before the Suburban there 
was excitement around the stables where 
the Sunnybrook string was quartered. 
The owner, who paid a princely retainer 
for first call on Hanlon’s services, had 
decided at the eleventh hour to start a 
horse in the Suburban, and Darkness 
was left without a jockey. It meant that 
Darkness either must be withdrawn or 
else must go to the post with a stable 
bov in the saddle. 

There was a secret joy in’ Reddy 
Burke's heart and a hope he hardly 
dared think of. Frightened by his own 
boldness, he approached Clinton. The 
hoy plucked the trainer by the coat 
sleeve. 

* Mister Clinton, let me ride Dark- 
ness in the race tomorrow,” begged Red- 
dy. “Tve been gallopin’ Darkness all 
spring and he'll do more for me than 
for any boy ‘round the barn.” 

Clinton looked down at the little mite, 


his ill humor partly dispelled, and 
smiled. But it was not a smile of de- 
rision. A new idea seemed to enter his 
head. 


“ Hang it, Smith.” said he to his as- 
sistant, “that isn’t a bad idea! Dark- 
ness has a fondness for Reddy sure 
enough, and-I believe hell put up as 
good a ride as that apprentice of Harris’ 
will. It would be an awful disappoint- 
ment to Mr. Chamberlin not to see his 
colors in the race, and Darkness is fit as 
a fiddle. Darn it, Pl give you a chance, 
Reddy! ~ 

So it was settled that Reddy Burke 
was to ride Darkness in the Suburban. 
Next morning, when he took the colt 
out on the track for a gallop as dawn 
was breaking, he talked to him as he 
lunged along in the brisk morning air, 
just as though he were a human being. 
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Back in his box stall, Darkness was 
rubbed down, and then his owner took a 
seat at the stable door to guard the 
colt until the time came to take him 
over to the paddock at Sheepshead Bay. 
Reddy lay down for a nap on a cot ina 
neighboring stall to dream and hope for 
success. 

Long before the time for the race 
Reddy had donned Mr. Chamberlin’s col- 
ors in the jockey’s room and proudly 
had strolled round the paddock to let 
the other boys know he had the leg up 
on the black colt of the Sunnybrook 
Stable. He was all excitement when 
Darkness was brought over, but he 
watched the trainer make the thorough- 
bred’s toilet with the eye of an expert. 

Darkness had been considered a very 
good chance by those gentlemen who sit 
on the long stools in the betting ring. 
But when Burke’s name went up as his 
rider, they all began to ask, ** Who’s 
Burke?” and instantly made prepara- 
tions to mark up fancy prices opposite 
the horse’s name on their slates. His 
price soared from 6 to 1 to 8 to 1, and it 
was not long before 15 and 20 to 1 was 
to be had. There were few early ta- 
kers, and the scattering bets made on 
the horse were those of the holiday 
crowd, whose wagers were out of grati- 
tude for his previous victories more than 
for anything else. Neither the bookma- 
kers nor their runners could hear of 
what is known as the “smart money’ 
coming into the ring. 

The paddock bugle blew and Reddy. 
with his final instructions, was hoisted 
into the saddle. Then about the time 
the horses were parading past the grand 
stand, with Reddy proud and happy in 
his brown and gold colors, secure in 
a brand new saddle, repressing the 
colt’s plavful spirits, some quiet, quick 
footed men began to move about the 
ring. They were commissioners for Mr. 
Chamberlin. The owner had been so 
favorably impressed with Clinton’s 
opinion of the horse’s chances that he 
had decided to plunge on Darkness de- 
spite the inexperienced jockey and the 
long price. 

The keen eved commissioners wormed 
their way in and out through the strug- 
gling, fighting mass of humanity in the 
ring. Their hands were filled with bills 
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of large denomination and they conduct- 
ed their transactions with the bookma- 
kers with the least words possible. 

Terse sentences were exchanged: 

“One hundred on Darkness, to win.” 

“ Darkness, fifteen hundred to a hun- 
dred, Badge No. 45,631,” droned the 
bookmaker to the man behind him. 

And so the bets were recorded by the 
manat the bookmaker’s side. ‘The oper- 
ation was repeated a great many times. 
Every now and then one or other of the 
commissioners exchanged a word with a 
quiet, grave visaged man on the skirt of 
the crowd at the lower end of the bet- 
ting ring. This was Clinton—who was 
looking after Mr. Chamberlin’s betting 
for him. 

After what the turf writers of the 
newspapers like to refer to as “a ton of 
money ” had been wagered on Darkness 
at long odds, the bookmakers, ever cau- 
tious and always suspicious, shortened 
the odds against the colt. But it was too 
late to disturb the Chamberlin commis- 
sioners, for they had succeeded in get- 
ting the best of the price on Darkness 
in the rmg. Then they sauntered out 
on the lawn to await results. Frank 
Clinton and Mr. Chamberlin stood on 
the lawn in front of the club house, 
with glasses to their eyes, watching the 
maneuvers of the horses. 

Reddy Burke had all his wits about 
him from the time he arrived at the 
starting post. In several false breaks he 
held Darkness in. Older and more ex- 
perienced boys teased and twitted him, 
tried to bully and browbeat, but the lit- 
tle fellow was not made of the stuff that 
is cowed easily. He minded his busi- 
ness and his horse, ever on the alert for 
the word. 

After twenty minutes of cavorting, 
kicking, and prancing about in a seem- 
ingly confused mass, the starter caught 
the field of restless horses aligned per- 
fectly across the track. Down swished 
the bit of red bunting, up went the bar- 
rier, and they were off for money, fame, 
and glory. 

“The colt’s off well!” exclaimed 
Clinton as the horses came rushing 
down the track past the stand. Mr. 
Chamberlin nodded, but did not lower 
his glasses. There was too much on the 


race. 
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The boy had kept his head about him 
and was off in the irst flight. In the 
early struggle for positions he was well 
up, but once the colt was settled in his 
stride he took matters easy and let him 
rate along in the buneh. Some of the 
harum scarum boys were racing their 
mounts out in front, but Reddy had seen 
such things done before, and he meant 
to profit by his observations. He waited 
like a veteran for them to exhaust them- 
selves, but kept his position until the 
brief journey was more than half over. 

it was all the lad could do to hold 
Darkness in. He was fighting for his 
head every foot of the way. The boy, 
with hand firm, but soft and gentle as a 
woman’s, restrained the horse’s anxiety 
to get out in front. 

Rounding the far turn, tired horses 
hegan to drop back behind the flying 
Darkness. In front there still remained 
Wilmerding, the publie choice, and Pro- 
jectile, Sharp's fleet footed mare, ridden 
by Hanlon. They were fighting head 
and head at the top of the stretch, and 
from the grand stand it appeared as 
though with one or other lay the race. 

* Wilmerding is beaten! Projectile 
wins!” rose from the babel of voices in 
the frenzied grand stand. 

“Theyre both beaten! Look at that 
black horse running over them!” sud- 
denly shouted a man in the front row. 

It was true. Darkness was running 
over both of them and the two horses 
that had been fighting for supremacy 
out in front were staggering from ex- 
haustion. Two or three others, fairly 
fresh, still clung to Darkness” saddle 
skirts, but Reddy never for a moment 
lost his head, never hesitated, never 
stopped to look back. He had gone to 
the post without whip or spur, for he 
knew his mount. The supreme etfort 
was vet to come. 

Nearer and nearer the judges” stand 
they sped. Lower Reddy leaned over 
the withers of his mount, and said some- 
thing to Darkness. The colt let out a 
Jink and ina couple of strides passed the 
tired Wilmerding and Projectile. On 
to the finish Darkness flew, his well 
timed rush landing him a winner by a 
scant length. 

“Darkness wins!” came with the roar 
of Niagara straight in Reddy's face from 
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grand stand, paddock, field, and betting 
ring. As he turned with his foam fleck- 
ed horse to canter back to the judges’ 
stand there was a strange mist between 
him and the result board. Out of it 
loomed the big white letters: 


FIRST—BURKE—NO. 38. 


* Well done, my lad! Well hear more 
of you,” said the gray bearded clerk of 
the scales as Reddy weighed in, panting 
but happy, and staggering under the 
weight of his saddle. 

Then they placed the victorious jock- 
ey, the idol of the day, in the big floral 
horse shoe and paraded him up and down 
before the cheering throng. Reddy 
blushed deep into the roots of his red 
hair and for a time even the freckles 
were lost in the crimson of his flaming 
cheeks. 

In the paddock, Clinton and Mr. 
Chamberlin met Reddy and they almost 
hugged him for his victory. From his 
scarf the owner took a diamond pin and 
pressed it into the lad’s hand. Reddy 
was too confused and happy for words. 
He could only clutch the kindly hand 
extended to him. 
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When they got back to the stables at 
Brighton, Clinton called Reddy over 
from where he was holding court among 
the envious but admiring stable boys. 

* Reddy, here’s something for you 
from Mr. Chamberlin,” said he. “ Take 
it home and give it to your mother to 
take care of for you.” 

Reddy could hardly believe his eves, 
hut there in his palm were ten crisp, 
yellow backed one hundred dollar bills. 
It was more money than ever he had 
seen in all his life before. Then he 
broke down and cried a little, while Clin- 
ton patted him on the back affectionate- 
ly and told him not to take on so about 
it. 

“Vere awful good to me, Mr. Clin- 
ton.” he blubbered. He couldn’t say 
another word, and Clinton left him 
alone with his happiness. 

That night, in Long Island City, there 
was joy in the house of Burke. In one 
day the Irish widow had been released 
from the tyranny of the washboard, and 
careers had been opened to a whole tribe 
of red headed newsboys. 

Through Darkness the fortunes of 
the. Burkes had passed into light. 


THE VIGILANTES. 


THE moon hangs out like an evil sign ; 
Slowly she labored up from the west. 
She is red with the blood of the sun ; the line 


Of his crimson lingers. 


Now, onward pressed 


By following legions, the great dark clouds 
Come out on the sky in whirling masses, 

And dead leaves dance, in their mazy crowds, 
Stirred by the wild wind as it passes. 


Wilder yet are the eyes of fire, 

The flaring torches men hold alight, 
While he who pays for his heart’s desire 
Screams out in vain to the empty night— 


Cries in vain as the stolen steed, 
Riderless, bloody, and foam embossed, 
Waits till the ominous iron creed 

Is again fulfilled, and a soul has crossed 


Over the border ; while angry clouds 

Fling out wide banners in whirling masses, 
And dead leaves dance in their mazy crowds, 
Stirred by the night wind as it passes. 


Clinton Dangerfield. 
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PROM A SPECIALTY TURN TO THE PARIS OPERA. Sisters Abbott. These two had made 


1895, appeared a portrait of the twin ballads in the character of two waifs in 







In Munsey’s Magazine for Deeember, a considerable success in singing: street 















































BESSIE ABBOTT, THE AMERICAN GIRL WHO RECENTLY MADE A SUCCESSFUL DEBUT AS PRIMA 
DONNA AT THE PARIS GRAND OPERA. 
From her latest photograph by Gessford, New Vork 
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“Little Christopher” and “1492.” In 
writing of the girls, who were then quite 
young, it was stated that they were the 
daughters of a widow from the South, to 
whom financial reverses had come. Ac- 


complishments that had been cultivated 
merely for the entertainment of friends 
had become the mainstay of a family. 
“T Don’t Want to Play in Your Yard” 
was the most popular of the songs in their 
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repertoire, and of Bessie’s voice the 
writer remarked, “ Its possibilities are so 
great that it seems a pity education can- 
not take her in hand for grand opera 
work.” 

The statement has become a prophecy. 
Miss Abbott today is engaged for two 
years at the Grand Opéra, Paris. She 
made her début there on December 9 last 
as Juliet and proved a success. One of 






































VINCENT SERRANO, WHO HAS GONE TO LONDON TO PLAY “LIEUTENANT DENTON” IN ‘* ARIZONA.” 


From his latest photograph by the 


Burr Melutosh Studio, New Vork. 
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LILLA MCCARTHY, WHO HAS BEEN CALLED ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST ACTRESSES ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 
SHE HAS BEEN PLAYING WITH. WILSON BARRETT IN AUSTRALIA. 1 
From a photograph by Talma, Sydney. 





the Paris papers speaks of it as a veri- M. Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, 
table sensation, and adds that the public intrusted to Miss Abbott the difficult hat 
hailed with enthusiasm the advent of a part of the Bird in “ Siegfried,” with 
star. Her voice, the writer goes on to Jean de Reszke. This was regarded as 
say, possesses extraordinary purity and the great event of the operatic season. 

flexibility. So decided was her hit that With her sister Jessie, Miss Abbott 
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sang for a time in the London music 
halls and then in private houses through- 
out England, following on the hit in 
“Little Christopher” here. Then the 
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Miss Abbott in all probability will be 
heard at the Metropolitan after her two 
vears’ contract in Paris is finished. Her 
advent has come at a time when Mr. 









































VIOLA GILLETTE, WHO APPEARS AS “ PRINCE CHARMING” IN “ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


From a photograph by Feinberg, New York 


sisters were brought back to America by 
Charles Frohman, in the supporting com- 
pany for Chevalier’s second tour of the 
country. The enterprise, however, — re- 
sulted in failure. It was after this that 
the determination to fit Miss Bessie 
Abbott for grand opera was made. 


Grau is badly in need of some new star 

to awaken the enthusiasm of his public. 

Her real name is Pickens. 

\ NEW FIELD FOR THE AMERICAN MANAGER. 
“ The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast ” 

is among the few substantial successes of 
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NANCE O’NEIL, THE YOUNG AMERICAN ACTRESS WHO IS MAKING A TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 
EMOTIONAL PARTS. 
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ANNIE O'NEILL, APPEARING AS THE HEROINE IN “‘SWEET AND TWENTY.” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York. 


the present New York season. In eostli- 
ness of costuming and of mounting, this 
importation of London’s 1900 Drury 
Lane Christmas pantomime has been sur- 
passed by nothing shown on our stage. 
It seems altogether likely that Klaw & 


Erlanger will now make an annual fea- 
ture of serving up to Americans some one 
of the dozen or more extravaganzas that 
are introduced to London every Boxing 
Day—the day after Christmas. 

The suecessor to “ Beauty and the 
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WHO IS “WILL BROWER” IN 
“EBEN HOLDEN.” 


EARLE RYDER, 


From a photograph by Throbeck, Denver 


Beast” at Drury Lane last Christmas 


was “ Blue Beard.” 
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IN “ LOVERS’ LANE.” 
From a photograph by ¢ 











hickering, Boston 
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BLANCHE HALL, APPEARING AS “MARY LARKIN” 











KELLERD, STARRING IN “THE CIPHER 
CODE.” 


From a photograph by Schloss, New Vork. 


JOHN E. 


A portrait is given of Viola Gillette, 
“ principal boy ”—to use the British pan- 
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ELSIE DE WOLFE, SPARRING “IN 
THE WORLD.” 


Fram her latest photegraph by Downey, London 


















































MRS. G. H. GILBERT, WHO AT EIGHTY HAS CREATED A NEW ROLE IN “THE GIRL AND THE JUDGE.” 
From her latest photograph by the Burr Mclutosh Studio, New Vork 
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tomime term—in “ The Sleeping Beauty.” for next season, Charles Frohman has ¥ 


In other words, she plays the Prince. already arranged to bring over “ Bluebell . 
Miss Gillette is no relation of the re- in Fairyland.” i 















































MARCIA VAN DRESSER, APPEARING WITH OTIS SKINNER IN THE TITLE ROLE OF “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


Fror her latest rhotograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 


nowned William. but is kin to Maude. ANNIE O'NEILL AND NANCE O°NEIL, 

Adams in the sense that she was born in Annie O'Neill, formerly leading wom- 
the same town—NSalt Lake City. She was an with William H. Crane, retired from 
in London last spring with Alice Nielsen’s the boards on her marriage with the late 
company. ITarry C. Miner. some four years ago. 
Returning to the matter of pantomimes She returned to her old love in December 
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VIVIAN BLACKBURN, ONE OF THE FENCING GIRLS 
WITH ANNA HELD IN “THE LITTLE DUCHESS.” 


From a photograph by the Burr Mclntos Studio, 
New Verk. 


last, taking in “ Sweet and Twenty ” the 
part created in London by Ellaline 
Terriss. Although the comedy has a 
record of eight months’ run there, the 
New York verdict seems to agree with that 
expressed on the English performance 
in these pages last October. The play is 
thin to attenuation, and in spite of the 
tine east Charles Frohman has given it, 
with W. H. Thompson, Harry B. Stan- 
ford, and little Donald Gallahé¥—the boy 
prince of “ A Royal Family ”—it seems 
doomed to follow in the footsteps of 
Basil Hood’s other plays, “ The Rose of 
Persia” and “Ib and Little Christina.” 
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O'Neil, 


American 
Her mother 


other 


the 
O'Neil, is a California girl. 
early perceived the talent in the child 


Nance 


and had visions of a great eareer for 
her, but the father saw in the stage only 
the pathway to perdition. It is said he 
felt this so strongly he once begged the 
prayers of the pastor and people of his 
echureh in Oakland that his daughter 
might be saved from the footlights. De- 
spite parental and church obstruction, the 
girl’s love for acting increased. Finally 
she journeyed to New York in search of 
ways and means to gratify her ambiticn. 


In New York Miss O’Neil met Melee 
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BESSIE WYNN, ANOTHER OF THE FENCING 
IN “THE LITTLE DUCHESS.” 


GIRLS 


From a photograph by the Burr McIutosh Studio, 
New Vi 


ork. 











ALISON SKIPWORTH, WITH ELSIE DE WOLFE, AS THE INJURED WIFE IN “THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 


From her latest photograph by Marceau, New Vork 
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Rankin, who leaped into fame with “ The 
Danites,” and who saw in the girl of 
twenty two the most promising material 
he had yet had to work with. He placed 
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peared in San Franeiseo as Nancy in 
“Oliver Twist” and in the title réle of 
“Teah the Forsaken.” She made good 
in these impersonations, and Mr. Rankin 









































WILLIAM COURTLEIGH, LEADING MAN WITH 


VIRGINIA HARNED, AS “ JOHN BEVERLEY” IN 


“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork. 


her in the melodrama “ True to Life,” 
and took her on tour, Her methods were 
different from most. People felt that in 
her was the originality of genius, and 
they remembered the actress after the 
play was forgotten. In the fall of °98 
she reached her own State again, and ap- 


grew bolder. He cast her for Magda, 
Fedora, La Tosca, Camille, and was so 
satisfied with her reading that he deter- 
mined on a still more radical departure. 
IIe set out on a tour of the world with 
his voung star. The first stop was at 
Sydney, Australia. The company arrived 























there in March, 1900, and a ten weeks’ 
season was so successful that a return en- 
gagement was booked. Three months 
were then spent in Melbourne, where one 
of the critics spoke of Miss O’Neil as 
“her of the haunting voice.” Many other 
Australian cities were visited and a tour 
of New Zealand was added. In August 
of last year Miss O’Neil left Australia 
for South Africa. Further bookings are 
for Cairo, Athens, Constantinople, Rome, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris. 
If the California actress, speaking the 
English tongue, should succeed in holding 
her audiences in these cities of alien 
speech, she will indeed be entitled to the 
most eulogistic things an enthusiastic 
press agent has written of her. 

But even should she win out in these 
foreign parts and should add thereto a 
London triumph, she still will have New 
York to conquer—a stronghold before 
which the stoutest hearts in the artistic 
realm have quailed. This is not to say 
that the New York hall mark is the 
standard of merit, but its approval is a 
thing of its own, a thing altogether apart 
from alien judgment. 





THE DOYENNE OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Mrs. Gilbert was eighty years old last 
October, and yet she learned a long new 
part in “ The Girl and the Judge ” which 
she plays with all her accustomed gusto. 
The only sign of incapacity is a slight 
limp from rheumatism. Mrs. Gilbert was 
born in England, her maiden name being 
Susan Hartley. When about twenty five 
years old she married G. H. Gilbert, the 
ballet master at the royal opera house, 
London, and ent¢gfed upon her profes- 
sional career as adancer. The pair came 
to America in 1849 and went West. There 
Mrs. Gilbert graduated from dancing into 
comedy old woman parts. Her first New 
York appearance was in 1864 at the old 
Olympic, on Broadway, near Bleecker 
Street. In 1869 she joined Augustin 
Daly’s company, and made her début as 
Mrs. Kinpeck in Robertson’s “ Play” at 
the opening of the original Fifth Avenue 
Theater on the site of the present Madi- 
son Square, behind the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

She remained under Mr. Daly’s man- 
agement for thirty years—until his death, 
in fact—and was then at once engaged by 
Charles Frohman. Under him she has 
been an important factor in Annie Rus- 
sell’s three big successes—“ Miss Hobbs,” 
“A Royal Family,” and “ The Girl and 
the Judge.” It is not too much to say 
that Mrs. Gilbert is greeted with more 
8M 
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genuine cordiality each night of her ap- 
pearance than is any other actress on the 
American boards. 





PLAYERS IN ‘ FRANCESCA.” 


New York’s mid season was marked by 
a refreshing oasis in the mass of medi- 
ocrity which appears to dominate the 
present theatrical year. Otis Skinner 
brought to the Victoria a revival of 
George H. Boker’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” and, although the theme be 
gruesome in the extreme, the poetry in 
the lines and the ability of the actor were 
combined in a performance that gave real 
satisfaction to the true lover of the 
drama. As Lanciotio, the misshapen 
soldier who finally allows his heart to go 
out to the beautiful Francesca, Mr. 
Skinner shows that he is nearing a 
niche set so high in fame’s temple that 
he will not be jostled by many neighbors 
when he reaches it. 

Last season he almost conquered New 
York with “ Prince Otto,” and he gained 
its hearty approbation for the few per- 
formances he gave of Norbert in Brown- 
ing’s “On a Baleony.” In “ Francesea,” 
he has entered in and taken possession of 
its enthusiasm. 

In his early youth Otis Skinner ap- 
peared in this same piece with Lawrence 
Barrett, playing Paolo. In the autumn 
of 1884 he joined Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany, appearing .irst in the comedy from 
the German, “A Wooden Spvon.” In 
this same season he created Harry 
Da:nask in “A Night Off.” The next 
year he was Mr. Page in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and the season fol- 
lowing was Lucentio in “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” Mr. Skinner’s last appear- 
ance at Daly’s was in 1888 as Lysander 
in “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

For his support in Francesca, besides 
Mr. Boucicault, with his fine presence 
and discriminating interpretation, Mr. 
Skinner has William Norris for the 
Jester. Mr. Norris filled a similar part 
last season in “In the Palace of the 
King,” contributing the best work of 
the production. He is excellent in this 
other fool’s garb, although he does not 
make those who have seen both forget the 
impersonation of Louis James. Another 
recruit from “In the Palace of the 
King” is Marcia Van Dresser, a lady 
who is running the theatrical gamut in 
brief space. Less than four years ago 
she sang a small role in “ The Fortune 
Teller” with Alice Nielsen. The fol- 
lowing winter she scored as the adven- 
turess in “The Great Ruby” at Daly’s. 
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Her triumph in the “Ruby” was the 
more remarkable from the fact that she 
did not enjoy the advantage of appearing 
in the part on the opening night and so 
missed the mention of the next day’s 
papers. She assumed the character at the 
third performance, after Blanche Bates’ 
sudden retirement. It is to the public 
itself Miss Van Dresser owes her rapid 
promotion. 

She is a Southerner, and her deep con- 
tralto voice suggested to her possibilities 
in the operatic field. She began with the 
Bostonians. After Mr. Daly’s death, 
Miss Van Dresser went back to the Bos- 
tonians for a while, taking the place of 
Jessie Bartlett Davis. Her work as the 
Princess of Eboli was clear cut and con- 
vineing, but did not give her the scope 
her abilities deserve. As Francesca she 
has the beauty and grace the part de- 
mands, but is somewhat lacking in the re- 
pose required for the earlier scenes. Her 
strength lies in compelling men to bow to 
her behests, not in meekly accepting their 
homage. 

Francesca’s maid is played by a third 
member of the “In the Palace of the 
King ” east—Gertrude Norman, who im- 
personated the blind girl. 


THE CAREER OF WILLIAM COURTLEIGH. 

In reply to the talk about the American 
invasion of London stageland, it has been 
aptly pointed out that more English 
actors come to this country each season 
than there are Americans who go there. 
Looking into the matter a little more 
closely, one finds a still bigger balance 
on the British side of the account. Ta- 
king the birthplace of our leading resi- 
dent players into the reckoning, we dis- 
eover that Richard Mansfield, Henry 
Miller, William Faversham, Sydney 
Brough (leading with Maude Adams), 
Campbell Gollan, John Glendinning, 
Cissie Loftus, Harry B. Stanford (in 
“Sweet and Twenty”) and Edward J. 
Morgan were all born in King Edward’s 
dominions across the sea, while Margaret 
Anglin and William Courtleigh first saw 
the light in Canada. 

Courtleigh, leading man with Virginia 
Harned in “ Alice of Old Vincennes,” al- 
though only thirty five, has had quite a 
varied stage career. His family removed 
from Guelph, Ontario, to St. Louis when 
he was only three. On reaching years of 
diseretion, he studied law. But the stage 
had a mighty attraction for him,and with 
his pleasing personality it is little wonder 
that in amateur productions he was cast 
for Romeo, Orlando, and other lovers in 
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the legitimate. The passion grew with 
what it fed on, and in due course the law 
tomes were fiung aside in favor of the 
prompt book. Young Courtleigh ac- 
cepted an opening offered him with a 
small repertoire company touring the 
Western cities. With it he remained for 
three years. He did not play Hamlet or 
Iago, but obtained a wide and useful ex- 
perience in various roles in the standard 
drama. 

His first engagement of importance was 
with Fanny Davenport as juvenile lead. 
During his two seasons with her he 
played in “Cleopatra,” “ Fedora,” and 
“La Tosea.” In the summer of 1892 he 
was a member of the stock company at 
MeVicker’s, Chicago, and created Sam 
Warren in the first production of “ Shore 
Acres.” The following autumn he came 
to New York on a four years’ contract 
with Augustin Daly and the verbal un- 
derstanding that he was to succeed John 
Drew as leading man of the theater. He 
resigned after one year because _ this 
agreement was not carried out. During 
his Daly career he played Robin Hood 
in “The Foresters” and the Lord in 
“Taming of the Shrew.” After that he 
was Perry Bascom, the man who almost 
goes under the buzz saw in “ Blue Jeans,” 
Frank Layson in “Old Kentucky,” and 
leading man with Helen Dauvray. 

The part that brought Courtleigh into 
prominence in New York was that of 
the Indian, John Swiftwind, in “ North- 
ern Lights.” The play was one of the 
few successes at the American Theater 
when that house was devoted to melo- 
drama, and Courtleigh was mistaken by 
many of the audience, and some of the 
erities, for a real redskin. The program 
read like this: 


JOHN SWIFTWIND - WILLIAM COURTLEIGH. 


(A full blooded Sioux Indian, graduate of 
Yale College.) 


There was no intent to deceive, and 
that people should have read into the line 
a meaning it did not set out to convey 
was a distinct compliment to the actor’s 
impersonation. 

The following season—that of 1896-97 
—he was engaged by Daniel Frohman 
for prominent réles in the Lyceum stock, 
and remained there for two years. During 
that time he appeared in “ The Princess 
and the Butterfly,” “ The Tree of Knowl- 
edge,” and “Trelawny of the Wells.” 
He was then secured to play leads with 
William H. Crane, and made his début 
as Sir Reginald Farquhar in that luck- 
less affair “ Peter Stuyvesant.” When 
this was displaced in favor of “A Rich 
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Man’s Son,” Courtleigh became the son 
aforesaid. In the autumn of 1900 he 
ereated the hero in “Lost River,” the 
new melodrama by the author of “ Blue 
Jeans.” Last summer he originated 
John Ridd in the production of “ Lorna 
Doone” at the Chicago Opera House. 


TWO WINNERS IN “ THE TOREADOR.” 


Although Francis Wilson’s name ap- 
pears in large letters at the head of the 
program, he is by no means the chief 
factor in “The Toreador,” which was 
written for the stock company at the 
London Gaiety. The part of Sammy 
Gigg, the “ tiger” looking for a job, hap- 
pened to fit him, and Messrs. Nixon & 
Zimmerman, the American managers of 
the new musical comedy, secured him for 
it. The public therefore is to be con- 
gratulated. It gets a bright and tuneful 
musical entertainment with Wilson 
thrown in. No doubt James T. Powers 
would have had the part had he not been 
busy with “The Toreador’s” London 
predecessor, “ The Messenger Boy.” 

“The Toreador” is infinitely superior 
to “The Messenger Boy.” The company 
playing in it at the Knickerbocker go at 
their work with snap and dash and the 
whole is reeled off right merrily. Christie 
MacDonald is easily the star of the east, 
if merit be allowed to count in place of 
salary, reputation, and big type. She has 
the part created on the other side by 
Marie Studholme. Part of the while she 
is required to appear in a man’s golf 
suit, and never did she look prettier in 
her life. There is not the faintest touch 
of indelicacy in the whole impersonation. 

It is not so very long ago that Miss 
MacDonald, who, by the way, is a Cana- 
dian by birth, was a minor member of the 
Francis Wilson company. It is the irony 
of fate that affords her in “The Tor- 
eador ” an opportunity to snatch the hon- 
ors from her whilom chief. When Sousa’s 
successor to “ El] Capitan,” “The Bride 
Elect,” was given in this same theater 
some three years ago, Miss MacDonald 
had the title réle. Last season she won 
high praise as leading woman with Peter 
Dailey in “Hodge, Podge & Co.” In 
the autumn she went out with him in 
“Champagne Charley,” but left before 
the collapse came. She was married re- 
cently to William Winter Jefferson, the 
youngest son of Joseph Jefferson. 

Another winner in “ The Toreador” is 
Joseph Coyne, who does the English 
chappie Archie. His manner of singing 
“ Everybody’s Awfully Good to Me” has 
put him in the straight line of promo- 
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tion either to stellar honors or a fat salary 
at Weber & Fields’. Mr. Coyne started in 
as a ballet dancer with Kiralfy’s “ Ex- 
celsior.” After three years, he went into 
vaudeville with Ward, of the team Ward 
& Vokes. His next engagement was 
with Willie Collier in “ Miss Philadel- 
phia,” where he appeared as Walliam 
Penn, Sr. This led to his making a con- 
tract for five years with Rich & Harris, 
who placed him first in “ The Good Mr. 
Best,” a farce that came pretty near be- 
ing the worst ever. It opened the Gar- 
rick one autumn some four years ago. 
Coyne’s réle was that of a dude, somewhat 
similar to the part he now has in “ The 
Toreador.” Then he was loaned to Hoyt 
& McKee for “A Stranger in New York,” 
the last of the Hoyt farees to be per- 
formed in the metropolis. 

When Louis Mann and Clara Lipman 
began starring with “The Girl in the 
Barracks,” Coyne was the young com- 
poser, and last season he enacted Willit 
Work with the Agoust Family in “ The 
Star and Garter.” It was in this short 
lived piece that he, Marie Cahill, and 
Otis Harlan burlesqued “ David Harum,” 
“The Gay Lord Quex,” and “ Richard 
Carvel.” Last spring Coyne went to 
London with “ The Girl From Up There ” 
and played Bertie Tappertit,the character 
created here by Harry Davenport. 


THREE MUSICAL MAIDS. 

It is a coincidence that the subject 
matter for Lulu Glaser’s new opera, 
“Dolly Varden,” and that of the succes- 
sor to “San Toy ” at the London Daly’s, 
should be drawn from the same source, 
the old comedy, “The Country Girl.” 
There is, of course, a difference in their 
working out, and a decided one in their 
reception by the public, for “ Dolly 
Varden” is a hit, while the English offer- 
ing, which retains the original name, 
seems to lack the snap and vivacity that 
have characterized its predecessors in the 
George Edwardes repertoire. Miss Glaser 
surely deserves success, after the awful 
misfits of “ Sweet Anne Page” and “ The 
Prima Donna ” with which she was handi- 
capped last season. 

“The Bostonians” have reached New 
York with their sequel to “ Robin Hood,” 
which oddly enough bears the name by 
which the first opera was known in Eng- 
land, “ Maid Marian.” The story carries 
Robin to the Holy Land to fight in the 
Crusades, and is a sad affair, both in plot 
and humor. The seore contains a few 
catchy numbers, but suffers from the in- 
evitable comparison with “ Robin Hood.” 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Heroine with fetching way; 

Villains black, brown, and gray; 

Hero gallant, bright, and gay; 
Fire, water, blood. 

Castle on a lonely hill; 

Tears, terror, pathos, thrill; 

Hero comes in time to kill— 
Screams, curses—thud! 


ANOTHER WAR HISTORY—By a 
historian who needs to learn the 
value of accuracy. 


“Schley and Santiago,” by George E. 
Graham, a young journalist who served 
as an Associated Press correspondent 
during the war with Spain, is described 
on its title page as a “ historical account ” 
of the Santiago naval campaign of 1898. 
Much of it deals with controversial mat- 
ters, of which we shall not speak. We 
are weary of them, we believe the public 
to be weary of them, and Mr. Graham has 
nothing valuable to add to the vast mass 
of facts already on record. We will 
briefly test the historical quality of his 
work at other points. 

On page 47 Mr. Graham informs us 
that Admiral Schley’s daughter is married 
to Mr. Stuart Wortley, Lord Warcliffe’s 
brother, who has a home in Connecticut. 
As a matter of fact the admiral’s son in 
law is Mr. Stuart-Wortley, who is a rela- 
tive of Lord Wharncliffe, and who resides 
at Great Neck, Long Island. These are 
small points to criticise, but they are char- 
acteristic of Mr. Graham’s methods. It is 
almost exceptional when he gives a name 
correctly, even that of a leading American 
officer. For instanee, General Greely 
figures in his book as “ Greeley ”; Com- 
modore Remey, as “ Remy ”; Commander 
Wainwright, as “Wainright”; Lieu- 
tenant Sharp, of the Vixen, sometimes as 
“Captain Sharpe” and sometimes as 
“Lieutenant Commander Sharpe”; Cap- 
tain Francis J. Higginson as “ Francis A. 
Higginson”; Lieutenant Glennon as 
“@Glennan.” When Mr. Graham has such 
poor luck with his own language, it is 
only merciful not to follow him into 
others, and ask his authority for his 
orthography of “ Villamel,” “ Viseaya,” 
and “genus circepitheci.” 


On page 177 Mr. Graham says: “ The 
Cristobal Colon opened fire with her big 
guns.” This was truly a remarkable per- 
formance, as her big guns were on the 
other side of the Atlantic at the time. 
But Mr. Graham seems to have had an 
acute sense for big guns, for on the next 
page we read: “ The firing ”—the recon- 
naissanece of May 31—“ disclosed the ex- 
istence of a new battery mounted with ten 
inch modern guns just east of Morro 
Castle.” As a matter of fact the battery 
east of the Morro contained no guns of 
larger caliber than sixteen centimeters 
(six inches), and its only weapons of that 
size were two mortars, devoid of sights 
and practically useless, and four muzzle 
loading cannon nearly two hundred years 
old. Mr. Graham himself, apparently 
forgetting all about his “ ten inch modern 
guns,” describes these interesting relics 
later in the book, though he ealls the 
mortars “eight inch.” 

In Mr. Graham’s narrative of the Mer- 
rimae episode he mentions “ Murphy of 
the New York” as one of Hobson’s com- 
panions. Murphy belonged to the Iowa. 
He also revives the story that another 
member of the Merrimae crew, Clausen, 
Was a stowaway—a newspaper fiction 
which Lieutenant Hobson exposed in his 
book. : 

Mr. Graham dates the bombardment of 
June 6, 1898, as having oeeurred on July 
6, and says that “ two or three deaths were 
the extent of damage by our fire that 
day.” The Spanish official reports show 
that the cruiser Mercedes was hit by 
thirty tive shells and twice set on fire; 
that she lost her second officer and five 
men killed, and twelve wounded; and that 
the batteries had three killed and forty 
wounded. 

But it is useless to continue the exam- 
ination of Mr. Graham’s book. We have 
said enough to prove that he is not the 
man to rewrite the oft told history of the 
Santiago campaign. 


GEORGE ADE ON INDIANA—The 
Fabulist’s tribute to his native State.‘ 


Indiana, which has been, perhaps, 
pluming itself a little on its recent lit- 
erary successes, its Booth Tarkingtons, 
its Maurice Thompsons, its Whitcomb 
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Rileys and the rest, received a good na- 
tured rebuff the other day from one of 
its distinguished sons. 

George Ade, of the “ Fables in Slang,” 
hails from Indiana. Approached by a 
feminine admirer and fellow citizen, he 
was asked if he had ever noticed how 
many bright people came from Indiana. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ade, “ and the brighter 
they are the quicker they come.” 


ROSTAND AND KIPLING — The 
French poet also experiences a te- 
action from his immense popularity 
of a few years ago. 


The popular poet who is prudent will 
not seek his inspiration in current events. 
While Kipling confined himself to “ Last 
Chanteys,” or even to engine epics in 
little, his sales were large and his critics 
few. But when he dropped from these 
realms to those of the Boer War ballads, 
a storm of disapproval burst upon him, 
and his income from his copyrights is 
said to have fallen off perceptibly, espe- 
cially in America. 

A somewhat similar experience seems 
to have befallen Rostand. At the request 
of the French government he composed a 
poem in honor of the visit of the Czar 
and Czarina to France. When the verses 
were read at Compiégne, their Russian 
majesties appeared properly pleased, but 
from the poet’s countrymen, after the tra- 
ditional Gallic fashion, there forthwith 
arose shrieks of execration. He was in- 
formed—he is still informed, for the 
subject still excites the literary world of 
Paris—that his paltry effort was an in- 
sult to the imperial guests and a mortiti- 
eation to French pride. His poem was 
ealled ridiculous, trivial, and absurd. 

Of course his enemies have not been 
content to condemn merely this one effort, 
but have proceeded to do a little retro- 
active criticising. One fellow dramatist, 
Raitif de la Bretonne, writes: 

It is not deliberately, but unconsciously, that he 
has written bad verses. He has always made 
abominable lines. The Compiégne poem contains 
neither better nor worse lines than does “ Cyrano.” 
Long since my opinion, and that of all real poets, 
was formed on this subject. 

Clemenceau, though far more kindly 
than the other critics, admits the failure 
of the festival poem and ascribes its 
slovenliness to Rostand’s unfortunate fa- 
cility. He advises the late idol of literary 
France to remember, also, that the in- 
corporation of “an occasional idea is not 
prohibited even in the most melodious 
verse.” 
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It would perhaps be flippant to ascribe 
all the clamor against these two so re- 
cently beloved bards to the modern in- 
capacity for sustained admiration. The 
public, English and American as well as 
“fiekle” French, tires of worship at one 
shrine. Yet to have a reasonable excuse 
for dethroning an idol, some flaw must be 
found in it. After all, it is safer not to 
crown a poet until he is so long dead that 
there is no danger that his political views 
or the color of his neckties will offend his 
readers. Dead poets demand so much 
less than living ones that it is always 
easier to give them more. 


+*« THE TORY LOVER ”— Miss Jewett’s 
venture into the crowded field of 
historical romance. 


It is probably difficult for a writer 
who has a personal following and a facile 
pen to refrain from attempting whatever 
style of fiction happens at a given mo- 
ment to be popular. Pride spurs him— 
or her—on. “Is this the sort of thing,” 
he asks disdainfully, “which reaches the 
six millionth edition? I will show how 
easily I can doit. Thus will I gain great 
reward and thus also will I keep my own 
flock from straying.” 

Miss Sarah Orne Jewett fell victim to 
some such notion as this when she wrote 
“The Tory Lover.” The book is dis- 
tinctly well worth reading, for Miss 
Jewett’s work always shows skill and pos- 
sesses charm. But it is probably as little 
worth while as anything that she has done 
for many years. It is a Revolutionary 
romance, with Berwick, Maine, as its 
stage; and the now almost inevitable Paul 
Jones dashes through its pages dispensing 
unselfish love and happiness at the reg- 
ular historical romance rate. 

When a writer of Miss Jewett’s stand- 
ing performs a mere tour de force of this 
sort, one cannot but question the sincer- 
ity of her artistic purpose and _ the 
strength of her belief in her own power. 
A little while ago a similar procedure on 
the part of Miss Wilkins aroused the 
same question. One eannot imagine 
Tolstoy darting into historical romance 
merely because it happened to be fashion- 
able. One cannot think of Zola or of 
George Meredith deliberately foregoing 
his own principles to write in what hap- 
pened to be the popular style of the 
season. George Eliot would not have 
done it; and it is difficult to believe that 
Lueas Malet or Mrs. Humphry Ward 
would abandon her own methods to eater 
to a passing public whim. 
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For an author to take herself over seri- 
ously is a misfortune; but if she regards 
her art so lightly as to trick it out in fan- 
tastic, ill adapted garb, she must not com- 
plain if it is lightly regarded by others. 


HENLEY AND STEVENSON — An 
episode that illustrates an ugly phase 
of human nature. 


W. E. Henley’s petulant snarl at his 
dead benefactor, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is a new illustration of the fact that there 
are two things which men of a certain 
caliber find it impossible to forgive in 
their friends. The first of these un- 
pardonable sins is suecess, and the other 
is the memory of favors received at their 
hands. It seems that Robert Louis 
Stevenson was guilty on both charges. 

Years ago W. E. Henley, an unknown, 
friendless, and embittered man, was lying 
sick in an Edinburgh hospital. To beguile 
the hours of weariness, he took to writing 
descriptions of what he saw in the in- 
firmary ward; and these he finally sent, 
together with a letter telling of his mis- 
fortunes, to the Scottish essayist and 
story teller, who was just then beginning 
to attract attention. Stevenson read the 
manuscript, and went at onee with words 
of cheer and encouragement to the bed- 
side of this man of whom he knew abso- 
lutely nothing save that he was in trouble. 
He gave him advice in the art of writing, 
and friendly aid in the kindred and equal- 
lv essential art of selling what he had 
written. He became from that moment 
Henley’s friend in the very highest sense 
of the word. In fact, he did so much for 
the younger writer that even at this late 
day Henley finds it impossible to forgive 
him. 

The ease of Stevenson is not unlike 
that of the late Edward Terriss, who was 
murdered by a man of the Henley type 
in return for favors received at the hands 
of the popular and generous actor. Like 
Stevenson, Terriss was successful in his 
profession, and success had not. hardened 
his heart against the less fortunate. In 
an evil moment he listened to the plead- 
ings of the man who was destined to be- 
come his murderer, lent him money, and 
tried to lift him from the mire of fail- 
ure. But this theatrical Henley brooded 
over the favors that he had received until 
there sprang up in his heart a fierce flame 
of resentment, to which every friendly 
word was so much added fuel. The hour 
came when he felt that he could endure it 
no longer, and the actor fell a victim to 
his own kindly impulses. 


Fortunately for himself, Stevenson 
went to his grave with his back wun- 
searred by the knife of the man whom he 
had succored and who is now yelping 
about his grave. Yet it is surprising to 
note that despite the long years of inti- 
macy between the two, and wit! all the 
envy that has been seething so long in 
the survivor’s little soul, he finds scarcely 
anything to say that can injure the dead 
writer in the estimation of a public that 
admires and loves him. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the world will be more 
firmly convinced than ever that the great 
soul that shone through Stevenson’s 
printed page was the real soul of the man. 


SCUDDER’S LIFE OF LOWELL— 
The poet, essayist, and statesman as 
an unruly and conceited youth. 


It has very often happened—so often as 
to become a commonplace of literary 
social intercourse—that a first meeting 
with a celebrity has been a painful dis- 
illusionment for an_ undistinguished 
worshiper. Perhaps, therefore, those 
celebrities with whom the present genera- 
tion of worshipers has had no chance of 
a terrestrial interview have loomed the 
more satisfying from the pages of their 
biographies. A biographer so seldom con- 
siders it his duty to mention the vanity 
of his hero, or to describe his ingratitude 
or his bad manners! 

In the recent biography of James Rus- 
sell Lowell by Horace Seudder, the au- 
thor avoids the customary fault of ma- 
king the subject impossibly faultless and 
attractive from the cradle to the grave. 
Indeed, though there is no undue harsh- 
ness in Mr. Seudder’s representation, one 
feels distinctly glad that he did not know 
James Russell Lowell as a youth. To 
have gone to school or college with him 
and to have come out of the ordeal with 
any desire to know more of his work, 
would apparently have written one down 
an uncommonly tolerant person. 

In his college days, though his talent 
was undeniable, Lowell was also undeni- 
ably conceited. He had the deepest ad- 
miration for his own work, and he com-> 
pelled his long suffering friends to share 
it, or at least to listen to his recital of it. 
He was rusticated from Harvard for his 
over exuberance in chapel on his election 
as the class poet; and so he was prevented 
from reading the class day poem. In its 
printed form he introduced a slur upon 
Emerson, whose hospitality he had en- 
joyed during his rustiecation! 

It is interesting to see that Lowell's 
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nobler qualities began to assert them- 
selves from the time of his meeting, in 
1840, with Maria White, who became 
his wife. It was she who aroused his in- 
terest in the abolition movement, in his 
later zeal for which his genius expanded 
and his self admiration was happily 
swallowed up. 


“SIR RICHARD CALMADY ” — 
Lucas Malet’s new novel, which is not 
much like most novels of the day. 


“Sir Richard Calmady,” by Lucas 
Malet, is a novel which is certain to es- 
tablish its author firmly in the esteem of 
the highest class of the American reading 
public, and will, it is to be hoped, eall 
attention to the earlier works of this 
brilliant daughter of Charles Kingsley, 
which are still practically unknown here. 
“The Wages of Sin,” for example, which 
not one American novel reader in ten has 
even heard of, is one of the most power- 
ful stories of modern times. 

“Sir Richard” is much longer than 
most novels of the day. It is not heavy, 
but it is meaty, if such a word may be em- 
ployed to characterize a book into which 
have been crowded the very best work 
and thought of the best dozen years of a 
gifted and thoroughly human woman’s 
life. Long as it is, it does not contain a 
single page of padding, nor one that does 
not contribute to the telling of the story. 

Lueas Malet has a way of dealing with 
physieal peculiarities which is as striking 
as it is ingenious and original. In “ The 
Wages of Sin” she gave us a hero who 
stuttered, and she made his stuttering 
such an important element in his mental 
and moral makeup that we realized that 
he would be a totally different being if 
deprived of his voeal defect. Sir Richard 
Calmady is a man so terribly afflicted 
from birth that his deformity becomes 
the dominant influence in his career, and 
molds his character, for good as well as 
for evil, to the very end. Born to wealth 
and high estate, this unfortunate passes 
his life amid scenes and in a society 
whose very luxury and charm only serve 
to accentuate the terrible burden which 
he has been forced to bear. Indeed, it 
is chiefly through her skill and charm in 
depicting those phases of English coun- 
try life whieh she evidently considers 
preferable to all others that the author 
makes her readers comprehend all that 
has been denied to poor Sir Richard, and 
that for no fault of his own. 

But the power and the fascination of 
“Sir Richard Calmady” do not lie in 
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what its author has to say about the so- 
cial life of England, nor yet altogether in 
the well drawn types which she has pre- 
sented. The story will be read and re- 
membered because its author goes down 
deeper into the human heart and stirs 
greater depths of passion and feeling 
than any English writer since Thackeray. 
It is a long time since any novelist has 
succeeded in vivisecting the maternal 
heart, and laying bare to the world its 
sapacity for joy and suffering, as Lucas 
Malet has done in Lady Calmady. 

Sad as the story is at times, it is bright- 
ened throughout with gleams of a faith 
that must conquer in the end, and with 
some characteristically English and alto- 
gether wholesome types of humanity. 
Knott, the country doctor, is one of these, 
and Chifney, the trainer of the Calmady 
racing stable, is another. Better than 
either as a study of abstruse femininity 
is Honoria St. Quentin, and absolutely 
matchless as a type of the degenerate, 
egotistical modern Gaul is Paul Destour- 
nelle. The last named is a twentieth 
century French poet whose “ technique is 
as amazingly clever as his thought is 
amazingly rotten.” He is a creation of 
whom Alphonse Daudet need not have 
been ashamed. 

There are marked peculiarities in Lu- 
eas Malet’s style. She has a curious 
habit of binding half a dozen words to- 
gether with hyphens, and her disregard 
of the law against the split infinitive, and 
of the ordinary rules of punctuation, is 
what might be expected in a woman of 
her marked individuality. But she writes 
good English, and expresses herself forci- 
bly and in unmistakable terms, as _be- 
comes the creator of a really great piece 
of fiction. 


WAGNER LITERATURE—Its grow- 
ing volume, and a good handbook 
to the subject. 


Such an increasing mass of literature 
is accumulating around certain interest- 
ing subjects that if the process continues, 
as it probably will. we pity the scholar 
who may try, a hundred years hence, 
to read all that has been written on one 
of these favorite themes. Indeed, there 
are already single historical figures— 
Napoleon is the most conspicuous in- 
stance—with a literature so voluminous 
that to master it all would take more than 
one lifetime, while to go through only 
the really important books is the labor of 
years. 

Wagner is another personality whose 
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literature is becoming unwieldy. The 
enthusiastic admirer of the German 
master will patiently read his “ Letters ” 
and “ Autobiography,” and will follow 
them up with the lucubrations of Ernst, 
Wolzogen, and the scores of others who 
have written of the maker of “ the music 
of the future.” To the ordinary reader, 
who will no doubt prefer something more 
manageable, Albert Lavignac’s “ Richard 
Wagner and His Music Dramas” may 
be commended as a comprehensive hand- 
book. M. Lavignae, who is a professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire, modestly dis- 
claims knowledge of the whole polyglot 
library of Wagnerian books, though he 
has “studied a very large number of im- 
portant works.” It is his aim to present 
the peculiar character of the Bayreuth 
musician’s operas simply and without the 
obsecurities which some of the master’s 
devoted followers seem to have courted 
purposely. His book, which appeared in 
Paris about five years ago, has been ac- 
cepted in France, where Wagner has a 
growing cult, as a standard guide to its 
subject. An adequate translation by 
Esther Singleton has recently been pub- 
lished in America. 


LIBRARY VENTILATION—One of 
the most trying features of working 
in the average public library is the 
lack of fresh air. 


A recent article in this department 
calling attention to the various devices of 
certain libraries for making the pursuit 
of knowledge difficult failed to do justice 
to one of the commonest evils encoun- 
tered by the worker. That is the lack of 
ventilation, 

Churehes are notoriously unaired. 
Statisticians have estimated that three 
quarters of the naps during sermon time 
are due not to the dullness of the dis- 
course, but to the exhaustion of the oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere of the sanctuary. 
There are churehgoers who do not greatly 
object to the soporifie condition of the 
edifice; but in a library there is no ex- 
cuse in the desires of the patrons. Peo- 
ple go to libraries not because they are 
dragged by their wives, or driven by their 
mothers, or whipped by habit, but because 
they want to work. An hour in the viti- 
ated, dead air of the average reading 
room is equal, in its mental debilitating 
effect, to an hour in a badly kept tene- 
ment. Of course colds, pleurisy, pneu- 
monia, and grip are frequent physieal 
results. 
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Would it not be possible, if the money 
for modern ventilators cannot be spared 
from the salaries of the lordly officials, to 
have the windows and skylights raised 
for an kour before the library opens in 
the morning? To be rid of the dead air 
of the day before would be something. 


A PERSIAN EPIGRAM—Translated 
by two poets, in two different ages, 
with strikingly similar results. 


The following quatrain is going the 
rounds of the press, with the signature 
of Edwin Henry Keen, and credited to 
The Outlook, in which we presume it ap- 
peared as original: 

A PERSIAN EPIGRAM. 
Once, in thy father’s arms, a new born child, 
Thou didst but weep, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou mayest smile, while all around thee weep. 

Our admiration for Mr. Keen’s lines 
is marred by the fact that in Sir William 
Jones’ volume of translations from orien- 
tal poetry, published in 1772, the follow- 
ing appears: 

On parent knees, a naked, new born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 

It will be seen that the two quatrains 
are practically identical. Where they 
differ, the superiority is distinctly with 
Sir William Jones. Of course anybody 
has a right to make a new translation of 
a thing that has been translated before; 
but in this case Mr. Edwin Henry Keen 
seems to have wasted his time. 


«TO GIRLS ’’—Some “ side talks” as 
they are talked on Beacon Hill. 


Miss Heloise Hersey, long a name to 
conjure with in Boston pedagogic and 
soeial cireles, has written a book “ To 
Girls.” For many years Miss Hersey 
was the head of a private school for 
young women in the most sacred pre- 
einets of Beacon Hill. Her little volume 
will be eagerly read by the graduates of 
her institution, by inquiring parenis3, and 
by an inquisitive publie, interested to 
know what a successful teacher has to 
say to the feminine seions of an intel- 
leetual race. 

“To Girls ” turns out to be, in portions 
at least, a sort of Back Bay version of 
the unforgetable “Side Talks with 
Girls” by the ever memorable Ruth 
Ashmore. Of course Miss Hersey does 
not have to warn “her girls” against 
































promiscuous kissing, or against dining 
with their employers, for they are mani- 
festly unemployed and chaperoned young 
persons. But she feels as strongly as 
ever Ruth felt anything, that the young 
man who drinks to excess must be 
dropped—firmly, so that he will know he 
is not being flirted with in a new and 
piquing way. And she insists that her 
girls themselves shall avoid the circling 
wine cup at least until they are twenty 
five years old. 

She is as tenderly anxious as Ruth 
herself in regard to a proper course of 
reading for her girls. Her chief fear is 
that they may read and be influenced by 
“the later Hardy” and “the later 
James.” These authors have much to 
answer for, she thinks, in the destruc- 
tion of “moral poise.” Only Beacon 
Hill, it is safe to say, could find “the 
later’ Henry James cestructive of any- 
thing—except perhaps insomnia. 

One of the curious things in the vol- 
ume—which contains many observations 
sensible enough, if entirely unnecessary 
—is the adjective that Miss Hersey ap- 
plies to the study of words. Like many, 
she finds it fascinating; but she is surely 
nnique when she recommends it as dis- 
tinctively “ womanly.” 

What Boston, as a whole, thinks of the 
volume of pretentious commonplaces may 
be gathered from the report that the Bos- 
ton Girls’ Latin School is to have daily 
morning readings from it. If the report 
is true, there need be no question in the 
coming generation as to why Boston has 
ceased to be a leader in contemporary 
thought and literature. 





«THE FRENCH PEOPLE”—A his- 
torical manual of the modern philo- 
sophic style. 


The French history of our school days 
consisted chiefly, as we remember it, of 
catalogues of Carlovingian and Merovin- 
gian kings, with a sprinkling of battles 
and a running accompaniment of dates. 
The late John Richard Green set a new 
fashion in the writing of history, and 
now we are invited to study eras and 
movements, to trace social tendencies and 
foreign policies. Arthur Hassall’s “ The 
French People” applies this sort of 
philosophie treatment to the story of 
France. The author is a well known Ox- 
ford don, who in his undergraduate days, 
some twenty five years ago, got his 
“blue” as a three mile runner. He is now 
a student and tutor of Christ Church, 
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who has published several volumes on 
French and British history. 

After an introductory geographical 
sketch, Mr. Hassall divides the annals of 
France into a score of periods, each one 
of which he sums up in a chapter, analy- 
zing the motives and results of the his- 
torical forces at work. Then he reviews 
the country’s relations with other powers, 
and finally describes its present political 
and social condition. 

The book is on the whole a clever sum- 
mary of a very large subject. At times, 
Mr. Hassall’s views seem unnecessarily 
pessimistic. [Tere are some of the severely 
critical things he says: 

Jacobinism has never died in France. 

Public opinion in France is usually manufactured. 

The present President, M. Emile Loubet, has a 
difficult task before him. 

So, we may add, have the heads of most 
other governments. 

Till 1868 the freedom of the press was restricted, 
though it is not easy to sympathize with the jour- 
nalists of the Second Empire when one sees the way 
in which the liberty of the press is interpreted at 
the present day. 

The Legislature and Executive are not composed 
of the men who represent the best quality of 
Frenchmen. 

The crassest political ignorance prevails in the 
provinces. 

The socialists are now stronger in France than 
at any period of her history. They remain a 
standing menace to the internal peace of France. 

In this last statement, Mr. Iassall does 
not take into account the undoubted and 
significant fact that if the French social- 
ists have gained in political influence, 
they have done so largely because, in the 
words of Dr. John Rae, “they have 
turned their back on the old revolution- 
ism and all its works.” 





THE «LOVE LETTERS” AGAIN— 
A new book out by their “author” 
seems to disprove their genuineness, 


All those persistent sentimentalists 
who have maintained their belief in the 
genuineness of the “ Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters,” must yield at last to the 
certainty that the volume was but a lit- 
erary venture. For the sauthor—still 
anonymous—comes out with another tale. 
This is “A Modern Anteus.” It will, 
of course, not win the favor and the sales 
of the preeeding work, because it plays no 
trick to arouse curiosity. It is, however, 
a rather strong and interesting sketch of 
the life of a veritable “child of nature ” 
—Tristram Garney, the intimate of the 
woods, the water, and the earth. 






TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 
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THE PROFESSION OF TEACH NG HAS GROWN OUT OF ITS FIRST 


INFANCY. 


NO LONGER ARE TEACHERS CHOSEN FROM THE 


RANKS OF THE PHY"ICALLY UNFIT. THEY ARE MEN AND WOMEN 
CAREFULLY TRAINED FOR A GREAT VOCATION—THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE COMING GENERATION. 


T_T ENTY five years ago, teaching, out- 

side of our highest institutions, was 
not a recognized profession. In primary 
and secondary schools it was searcely a 
calling; it was an avocation. 

Young men who were obliged to work 
their way through college; women in 
search of a temporary ard genteel oceupa- 
<jon with a moderate income, while wait- 
ing to be married; middle aged men of 
more or less doubtful scholarship, who 
were out of a job for the winter—such 
persons not infrequently “kept school.” 
They found little difficulty in securing po- 
sitions, because at that time the so ealled 
“ district system” largely prevailed. The 
employment of the teacher of each dis- 
trict rested in the hands of an unpaid 
agent, often illiterate; and the “ certifi- 
cate” of the fitness of the chosen ecandi- 
date was readily obtained from easy go- 
ing “selectmen,” or city officials whose 
election had been favored by the ecandi- 
date’s relatives. 

This, of course, was not always the 
ease; and there were some towns and 
eities in advance of their generation. 
But the methods just outlined prevailed 
to an extent dismal to contemplate, and 
in a few unprogressive localities it pre- 
vails today. 

As a consequence of these conditions, 
there were few persons, a quarter of a 
century since, who entered the teachers’ 
ranks with a fixed intention of remain- 
ing. The occupation was a stepping stone 
or a makeshift, to be spurned or ex- 
changed at a convenient season. Even 
the college graduate did not hesitate to 
eonjure together, by brandishing the 
pedagogie wand, a few paltry dollars that 
should ferm the nucleus of a future for- 
tune—to te amassed finally by swifter 
methods, in a more congenial calling, and 
with greater fame. And he had no small 
number of famous examples to follow. A 
single shining mark will serve to illus- 


trate our meaning. The great Daniel 
Webster taught a country academy; but 
it may be questioned whether his heart 
was in the work, 
. . . and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art. 


To the ambitious Webster, the teacher's 
art did not furnish sufficient inducement, 
even “at the top.” 
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But those were formative, evolutionary 
days. Little by little it was discovered 
that schools were more prosperous when 
there was a continuous administration of 
several successive terms under a compe- 
tent instructor, instead of an interrupted 
administration under several different 
instructors, even if all were good; also, 
that good teachers did better work, as a 
rule, when they remained in charge of 
the same school for a continuous period 
instead of teaching different schools in 
succession, or the same school intermit- 
tently. There arose, in consequence, a 
demand for permanent and well quali- 
fied teachers. Men and women in in- 
creasing numbers began to adopt teaching 
as a lifework. And in more recent years. 
the rapid advance of education in all 
parts of our land, and the development 
of improved educational methods, have 
raised the teacher’s calling, in whatever 
grade he works, to the dignity of a true 
profession. 

It is undeniable, however, that even 
today not all so called teachers are com- 
petent for that glorious task 

. . . to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 


That must needs be. So long as there 
are pettifoggers in law, quacks in medi- 
cine, hypocrites in church, knaves in 
polities, and impostors everywhere, so 
Jong we shall find men and women upon 
the teacher’s platform who are, in nature, 
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education, and morals, both unfit and 
unfitted for the noble calling which they 
profess. 

It was no doubt because of some un- 
fortunate experiences with “narrow.” 
“bigoted,” “ pusillanimous,” and “ ering- 
ing” persons who happened to be teach- 
ing (but who would have made stupid 


mechanies, sectarian preachers, cowardly 


soldiers, or political parasites, if they 
had chosen other careers), that Dean 
Russell, -f Columbia University, made 
his sweeping indictment of teachers as a 
class, in the summer school at the Uni- 
versity of California last August. But 
if his statement, as reported, is taken at 
its face value, it proves too much. David 
onee said in his haste, “All men are 
liars ;” and in his haste he forgot to ex- 
cept himself. Consequently, no one be- 
lieved him. 

I have called the teacher’s profession 
a noble one. This is the case, not merely 
because the mass of those who adopt it 
are noble men and women; rather is it 
the nobility of the profession which at- 
tracts noble men and women. They deal 
with the nobiest material in God’s won- 
derful world—the human mind and soul. 
They deal with these creations, too, at 
the most interesting period—the forma- 
tive—when pruning here and bending 
there will accomplish wonders, and pre- 
clude the need of subsequent re-formation. 
In some respects the primary teacher has 
the most responsible and the most en- 
couraging position of any. She is like a 
Man with a Hoe standing at the source of 
a great river and digging channels that 
shall determine the irrigation of a con- 
tinent. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A TEACHER. 


Time was when anybody who could 
read and write was deemed competent to 
teach a primary school. Happily that day 
is long past. Broad learning, that the 
spirit of culture may brood over the 
schoolroom, and quicken the expanding 
intellect; a lively imagination and swift 
adaptability, that shall enable the teacher 
to view objects from the child’s stand- 
point, and suit instruction to his com- 
prehension; a ready sympathy, a rare 
patience, a noble enthusiasm, and an 
inextinguishable hope—these, combined 
with gentle manners and an unruffled 
temper, are a few of the qualities needed 
by the primary teacher. It is needless 
to observe that she must be a woman. 

Some men sueceed in teaching lan- 
guages, mathematies, and science with 
only a partial equipment of the above 
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named attributes; but whether teachers 
are women or men, whether their pupils 
are in the kindergarten or in the college 
class, their responsibilities and their op- 
portunities are beyond description, per- 
haps beyond imagination. <A _ certain 
philosopher once said: “ Let me make the 
sones of a country, and I care not who 
makes its laws.” What he meant, obvious- 
ly, was that he would indite songs of 
purity and patriotism, humanity and 
faith. These should be sung by the 
eradle and in the home, in shop and 
school, in field and street. The young 
should be imbued with their spirit, and 
should have them enter like iron into the 
blood; and when the children of today 
beeame the legislators of tomorrow, the 
laws they enacted would uphold faith, 
humanity, patriotism, and purity. 

The fate of our country rests in the 
hands of its teachers. The influence that 
they exert, both consciously and unecon- 
sciously, is more wide spread, more po- 
tent, than that of any other class. The 
physician is an angel of merey; but they 
that are whole need him not. The preach- 
er proclaims the everlasting gospel, and 
pleads with men to love righteousness and 
forsake iniquity; but the unchurched 
masses hear him not. It is only in the 
schoolroom that the great bulk of the 
nation’s hope assembles—the impression- 
able children. They will never forget 
the teacher who is kind and patient, tact- 
ful and scholarly, just and true, or the 
lessons that he inculcates. 


THE COST OF A TEACHER’S TRAINING. 


The cost of preparation, in order to 
become a teacher of the first class, is hard 
to determine. Some qualities must be 
inherited. Like personal beauty, they are 
priceless—in both senses; they are with- 
out price and beyond price. The true 
teacher, like the true poet, is born, not 
made. But assuming that he is properly 
born, if he aspires to teach well, now 
that teaching has become a profession, he 
needs to devote as much eare and thought. 
time and money, to his preparation, as if 
he had chosen any other of the recog- 
nized professions. There is no fixed cost. 
Expenses always vary with modes of life, 
habits of economy, and the choice of a 
preparatory school, college, and university 
where the candidate shall fit for his ea- 
reer. 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary; 
and into every occupation under the sun 
there come at times discouragements, 
doubts, and vain regrets. A misfit in a 
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profession is a pitiable object, and every 
man should sit down resolutely and count 
the cost before choosing his career, as 
carefully as if he were going to war with 
a king who has twenty thousand men. 


HOW TEACHERS ENTER THE PROFESSION. 


The conditions under which men and 
women may secure admission to the 
ranks of the teaching profession vary in 
different States, and often in different 
towns and cities of the same State. There 
is nearly always an examination of some 
sort to test the fitness of the candidates; 
yet in the State of New York, prior to 
1875, many hundred State certificates, en- 
titling their holders to teach in New 
York for life, were issued without ex- 
amination. But since that time rigid 
examinations have been held, and the 
New York State certificates are by many 
regarded as the highest teachers’ testi- 
monials in the country. Their value may 
be estimated from the fact that between 
1875 and 1900, 5,667 candidates took ex- 
aminations for these life certificates, but 
only 894 secured them. 

In New York the State superintendent 
from time to time publishes regulations 
for the guidance of school commissioners 
in the temporary certification of teachers. 
This has been done since 1888, with a 
view to securing uniform examinations 
throughout the State. There are at 
present 113 school commissioners in New 
York, who possess authority to issue 
teachers’ licenses for their respective dis- 
tricts. They are authorized to grant cer- 
tificates of three grades: 

Third grade certificates are issued for 
one year to those who pass a successful 
examination in certain specified subjects. 
These certificates are limited to a par- 
ticular school or grade. No experience 
in teaching is necessary, but no person 
can receive a certificate who is under 
eighteen years of age. 

Second grade certificates are issued for 
three years. Like the third grade certifi- 
cates, they are renewable only on reéxami- 
nation. No eandidate is eligible who has 
not had at least ten weeks’ successful ex- 
perience, unless he has attended a train- 
ing class for one year. 

First grade certificates are issued for a 
term of five years, and are renewable 
without examination by those who have 
taught successfully three years under 
such certificate. But no person is eligible 
to take an examination for a first grade 
certificate who has not had two years’ 
successful experience as a teacher. 

During the year ending July 31, 1900, 
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11,511 persons endeavored to secure the 
uniform certificates; 243 secured those of 
the first grade; 2,318 those of the sec- 
ond grade; and 1,464 those of the third 
grade. But 7,486, or more than half, 
failed to secure certificates of any grade, 
and so were debarred from entering the 
profession. 

In 1894 the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts enacted a law for the State exami- 
nation and certification of teachers. 
Those who passed successfully were to 
receive certificates which might be re- 
ceived by school committees throughout 
the State as evidence of their fitness, in 
lieu of the personal examination now re- 
quired under the statutes. But this law 
has never been carried into effect, owing 
to the lack of a sufficient appropriation to 
make it: operative. Consequently each 
school committee examines its candidates 
as it sees fit. In Boston no person is 
eligible as a teacher in the public schools 
unless he has a graded certificate secured 
at a public examination of candidates 
held by the board of supervisors, usually 
in the opening months of each year. 

Private schools and colleges do not 
have formal examinations of candidates 
for teachers; but they make careful seru- 
tiny into their scholarship, character, 
training, and experience. 

How shall a qualified candidate secure 
a position ? 

That is a question as difficult to an- 
swer as: “ How shall a carpenter obtain 
employment?” In general we may say, 
by seeking a position with energy and 
indomitable perseverance; by accepting a 
low salary in preference to lying idle; 
and by faithfulness in that which is least. 
Worth is usually recognized after a sea- 
son, and every successful term adds to 
one’s stock in trade. 

In these days, many engagements are 
made through the medium of teachers’ 
bureaus. There are several of good re- 
pute in the United States, and their 
charges are not high. But no man should 
rely upon a bureau. He may invest in it 
as a precaution, very much as he may in- 
sure his life—not expecting to die, but 
resolving to profit by it if he does. 


THE HARDSHIPS OF THE PROFESSION. 


In the lazy man’s voeabulary, hardship 
is merely a synonym for hard work. But 
to him who is faithful, the office of 
teacher is no sineeure; and one who likes 
to shirk all drudgery, expects to have for 
himself all time out of school hours, and 
imagines that once fitted to teach he is 
always fitted to teach—such a person is a 
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misfit at the start. He would find it a 
hardship to be faithful anywhere, and 
to him I do not speak. 

There are some real hardships, how- 
ever, in the teacher’s life, and without 
attempting to draw up a complete list, 
mention may be made of two or three. 

The first is discipline. The average 
teacher does not enjoy police duty, but 
that is where his mettle first is tried. If 
he has the natural gift of command, dis- 
cipline will seem as nothing. His pupils 
will fall into line without protest, and 
never dream of disobeying. Perhaps it is 
unconscious hypnotism. 

But with most persons the art of con- 
trol must be acquired. Sometimes the 
struggl, may endure for years; but no 
one can teach successfully who does not 
somehow gain control. And, curiously 
enough, teachers are generally disliked in 
direct ratio as they permit pupils to dis- 
obey. Order is heaven’s first law, and 
the first requisite of the classroom. The 
less order, the less it seems like heaven. 
Scholarship, character, influence, and 
teaching power alike are swallowed up 
in the maelstrom of misrule; and he who 
does not determine to enforee authority 
had better resign. 

Another hardship, certainly to the be- 
ginner, is the dull pupil. Just as the 
young physician feels that he has persen- 
ally killed every patient of his first year’s 
practice who did not recover, so the 
young teacher often feels ,himself  re- 
sponsible for all the failures of his stupid 
scholars, and attributes to his lack of 
clear instruction what is due either to 
lack of wit or to lack of development on 
the part of the slow pupils in his class. 
If all students were well behaved and 
quick to learn, for some of us teaching 
would be paradise. 

But there is a cheerful side even to the 
dull pupil question, after the teacher gets 
his true bearings. A few years sinee I 
visited some of the schools in Hungary; 
and there, to my surprise, I found that 
the schools of America were looked upon 
with greater favor than those of .Ger- 
many. I say I was surprised, for in 
America one often hears German schools 
held up as a model for our imitation. I 
asked why they considered American 
schools superior. The reply was that we 
gave the weak boy, the slow boy, and the 
stupid boy a chance. I trust this is gen- 
erally true. The genius can learn any- 
where. Obstacles only ineite him, and 
he will mount the higher because of diffi- 
culties; for he tramples them under his 
feet, and, standing on them, gains the 
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higher levels in the upper air. But those 
who are slow in development, timid, or 
even stupid, are not hopeless; and some- 
times a word of cheer fitly spoken will 
change the trend of a lifetime. 


THE QUESTION OF SALARY. 


The last hardship of which I shall 
speak is the meager salary given to even 
our best teachers. The teacher receives 
less for his services than almost any 
other professional man. <A part of his 
reward must consist in the consciousness 
of work well done. It may be that he 
averages higher than his brethren of the 
ministry; but while suceessful preachers 
not infrequently get salaries of five thou- 
sand dollars and upwards, very few teach- 
ers outside of colleges receive a_ five 
thousand dollar salary, and very many 
college professors receive less. 

In 1895 the National Edueational As- 
sociation appointed a committee of 
twelve to investigate the condition of 
rural schools throughout the United 
States. Among many items of interest 
in the committee’s report, we find the 
average monthly salaries. The lowest on 
the list is Alabama, with $25 for males 
and $20 for females. The highest rural 
salaries in the rural schools are paid by 
Nevada—$85 for males, $60 for females. 
New York, Maine, and Massachusetts pay 
respectively, on an average, $37, $35, and 
$32 for males, and $37, $22, and $26 for 
females. 

In cities, happily, better prices are 
paid, and, generally speaking, the larger 
the city, the better the price. In Boston 
the lowest salary is that of assistant in 
the kindergarten—for the first year, $432; 
annual increase, $48; maximum, $624. 
The masters of grammar schools receive 
a maximum of $3,180; the headmasters 
of the High, Latin, Normal, and Me- 
chanie Arts schools, a salary of $3,780. 

In New York, under the Davis law, in 
the elementary schools, principals of less 
than twelve classes receive: 


Women Men 
Ist year . . $1,400 $2,100 
2d year . . 1,500 2,250 
3d year . . 1,600 2,400 


Principals that have twelve classes or 
more receive: 


Women Men 
Ist year . . $1,750 $2,750 
2d year . . 2,000 3,000 
3d year . . 2,250 3,250 
4th year . . 2,500 3,500 


High sehool prineipals receive a salary 
of $3,500 only, unless they have supervi- 
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sion of twenty five teachers or more; then 
they receive $5,000. One of the latter is 
Dr. John G. Wight, of the Wadleigh 
High School, 36 East Twelfth Street. He 
has, I think, the largest high school in the 
world, with an enrolment of about three 
thousand pupils. 

The salaries of the Philadelphia teach- 
ers, except those in the Boys’ High 
School, are about twenty five per cent 
lower than the salaries in Greater New 
York. 

The writer earned his first salary as a 
teacher in Oxford County, Maine, at the 
age of sixteen, receiving the princely sti- 
pend of nineteen dollars per month, board 
not included. The next winter he taught 
in York County for sixteen dollars 
and board—a distinct advanee. Two 
years later he was a freshman in Bow- 
doin College, and taught a school in 
Cumberland County during the winter 
vacation for twenty five dollars a month, 
being “boarded round.” So he crept up 
by slow degrees till, in his junior year 
at college, he engaged a school in Andro- 
scoggin County for fifteen dollars a 
week. This seemed to him then like 
Fortunatus’ purse, though many a me- 
chanie would scorn such wages today. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE PROFESSION. 


If the destiny of our nation depends on 
the right education of our children, and 
if childish impressions of honor, truth, 
and fidelity, of the virtues and the graces, 
as presented to them by their teachers 
and exemplified to them by their teachers’ 
lives, are well nigh ineradicable, then 
the employment of suitable teachers for 
Young America is far better statecraft 
than the enlargement and improvement 
of our diplomatic service. 

Two figures arise before me as | write 
—teachers of my boyhood. One, a man 
with hair unkempt and strident voice, 
beard tobacco stained and clothing awry, 
permitting me to go my own gait till I 
wearied of it and craved the restraining 
eurb of a wise master; the other a gen- 
tleman in his manner, orderly in his hab- 
its, neat in his person, cultured in his 
mind, exacting my obedience and seecur- 
ing my respect. until to me he became 
the model with whom I have unconscious- 
ly compared and contrasted all other 
teachers whom | have known. ‘To recite 


to the latter was an inspiration; to be 
a pupil of the former was a dissipation. 
In one school, if I learned anything, it 
was in spite of the teacher; in the other 
I must needs learn in spite of myself. 

The teacher of many years’ service has 
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formed a wide circle of acquaintance, 
running up into hundreds and sometimes 
thousands. And it is highly probable 
that among that number there will be 
many whom he will be proud to claim as 
his former pupils. The wise man, how- 
ever, will not be vainglorious, and as- 
sume that he has actually been the cause 
of their successes; for if he fathers the 
good reputations he should father the bad 
ones also. 

The teaching profession offers supe- 
rior facilities to the student of character 
as revealed by physiognomy. Every new 
pupil that comes to him is a closed book, 
which he must learn to read whether he 
will or no. Certain characteristics sub- 
consciously impress themselves upon the 
teacher’s thought, until he finds himself, 
as years go by, able to read many of his 
scholars from their countenances, with- 
out knowing exactly how. One of the 
most interesting of studies is child study, 
and there is no part of a child’s life, be- 
fore he reaches the adult stage, which 
does not merit careful attention. While 
the teacher is giving instruction in dead 
languages, abstruse mathematics, and 
inert bodies, he himself is a constant 
student of pupils full of vital action, who 
are daily unrolling the books of their 
lives before his gaze. The pupils may 
yawn at their tasks, but the teacher can- 
not yawn at his. The study of unfolding 
character is too absorbing. 

Again, there is great charm in noting 
the sudden interest awakened now and 
then in a young mind by the study of a 
new subject. Some boys and girls are 
poor students in early life, until by 
chance they light upon a subject for 
which they have a special adaptation. 
Then the supposed dolt discloses the fact 
that he is a genius. The old inertia is 
thrown off, and the true student life 
begins. 

The delights ot the teacher are usually 
of the quiet order: 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 

His sober wishes rarely learn to stray; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

He keeps the noiseless tenor of his way. 

IIe is often unpractical, and sometimes 
rather bookish; but he means well, and 
luis heart is warm, though the irritation of 
long years may have impaired his tem- 
per. He is glad of a kindly word in after 
days from those whom he has endeav- 
ored to set in the right way; for if he 
has succeeded, it gives him courage to 
try again. He feels, with Boswell, that 
“the applause of a single human being 
is of great consequence.” 


















The Secret of Our Naval Strength. 





BY LOUIS LABADIE DRIGGS. 


BUT A FEW YEARS AGO AND THE NAVAL POWERS BELIEVED IN 
WEIGHT OF METAL AS THE DESIDERATUM OF A SHIP BORNE 
CANNON. GUNS WERE BUILT OF AN ENORMOUS SIZE. IN THEIR 
PLACE ARE SHINING TUBES OF METAL THAT LOOK AS HARM- 


LESS AND AS ORNAMENTAL AS TELESCOPES. 


THEY ARE THE 


GUNS THE GREAT POWERS COVET. 


LL recent naval engagements have 

demonstrated the value of rapid 

fire guns. The battles of Manila and 

Santiago have confirmed the lesson 

learned from the battle of the Yalu. The 

great destructive agent is the small 
caliber gun. 

The United States today possesses in 
its secondary batteries rapid fire guns 
superior to those carried by the vessels 
of any other navy. 

When the Spanish-American War 
broke out, men knew that rapid fire guns 
were effective against an armored vessel, 
but the results of the battle of Santiago 
came as a surprise to the most partisan 
advocate of this type of ordnance. 

Cervera’s fleet consisted of four high 
speed battleships and two well armed 
torpedo boat destroyers. This fleet—al- 
lowing for the help of the shore batteries 
and of the Reina Mercedes, which Ad- 
miral Cervera had found at Santiago, and 
for the absence from the United States 
fleet of the New York and the Massachu- 
setts—was not materially inferior to our 
own. Yet in two hours, excepting the 
time consumed in chasing the Colon, our 
rapid fire guns reduced the Spanish ships 
to smoldering hulks and almost annihi- 
lated their crews. 


THE DEATH STORM. 


Those guns, which had been deemed 
effective only against unarmored vessels. 
had swept the Spanish ships so that from 
their reports we learn their gun crews 
were renewed three times. 

This was not due to injuries below the 
water line, nor to the piercing of their 
armor belt by large projectiles, nor to 
an occasional well aimed shell in the 
superstructure. It was due to the fact 
that the rapidity of fire from our guns 
was so great that there descended upon 
the Spanish ships a hail of steel so ter- 





rific that it searched every port or open- 
ing and drove the men from the guns 
before they could be fired. That was 
the lesson of Santiago Bay. 

Although rapid fire guns have been in 
great part the inventions of American 
citizens, the United States Government 
for long imported its war materials from 
abroad. When Hotchkiss perfected his 
revolving cannon, he offered it first of all 
to the United States Government. His 
patents, however, were not appreciated 
here. He then took them to England, 
where he received as little enecourage- 
ment. Finally Hotchkiss went to 
France. The memory of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War had not died out in.the land 
and the French Government was keenly 
alive to any proposition insuring the im- 
provement of her armament. Hotchkiss 
received an order, formed a stock com- 
pany, and secured the necessary capital 
for the manufacture of his guns. 

This revolving cannon, with its five 
barrels, belonged more properly to the 
class of machine guns, rather than to 
that of rapid fire guns. That is to say, 
it belonged to that type of gun which 
fires small arm ammunition and is oper- 
ated either by turning a crank, as in the 
Gatling, or by the recoil of the ‘barrel, 
as in the Maxim. The rapid fire gun 
fires a projectile varying in weight from 
one to a hundred pounds and is operated 
by the movement of a lever. 

In the year 1880, the maritime powers 
began the construction of numbers of 
high speed torpedo boats. This created a 
demand for a weapon capable of repelling 
them. The brief interval between the 
torpedo boat’s final spurt and the dis- 
charge of her torpedoes necessitated a 
gun eapable of discharging a large num- 
ber of projectiles within a short time to 
insure a hit. Moreover, those projectiles 
required to be of such size that a single 
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one bursting within the hull would place 
the attacking boat immediately hors de 
combat. 


THE HOTCHKISS GUN. 


To meet these requirements, Hotchkiss, 
in 1882, invented a six pounder rapid 
fire gun. In this gun rapidity of fire was 
promoted by the elimination of spon- 
ging, due to the use of fixed ammunition 
—a cartridge composed of projectile, 
powder, and envelope, similar to that in 
use in small arms many times enlarged— 
and by effecting the opening of the 
breech, the ejecting of the empty ear- 
tridge case, and the cocking of the firing 
mechanism through a single motion of 
a lever. 

In 1884 the United States Government 
first purchased guns of this pattern—im- 
porting them from France. These guns 
formed the secondary batteries of the 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin, 
the nucleus of our new navy, and were the 
first batteries of this type purchased by 
any power. 


OUR NEW NAVY. 


From the time of the first purchase 
until 1888, the United States had but 
one design of rapid fire gun in service. 
With the exception of the first purchase, 
however, all of our guns, as well as their 
ammunition, have been manufactured in 
this country; the specification having 
been made in all recent naval appropria- 
tion bills that the material must be of do- 
mestie manufacture. 

In 1888 the Driggs-Schroeder rapid 
fire gun was brought out by Commanders 
W. H. Driggs and Seaton Sehroeder of 
the United States Navy. These officers 
were accorded better treatment by our 
tovernment than Hotchkiss had received, 
and, after successful trials on the naval 
proving grounds, substantial orders were 
placed with the ordnance company that 
had been formed. Since that time these 
guns have supplied the secondary bat- 
teries in a large number of our vessels. 
They played a conspicuous part in the 
battles of Manila Bay and Santiago. 
They were carried by all three of the 


flagships in those engagements; the 
Olympia having twelve, the Brooklyn 


fourteen, and the New York eight. 

It is but a few years ago since the 
European powers were engaged in a race 
to build the largest gun. At that time 
many of the 161-4 inch 110-ton guns 
were built. Now the tendency is towards 
a reduction in the ealiber of the large 
guns. The largest carried by our latest 
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ships has a bore of twelve inches. The 
caliber of the guns to which the rapid 
fire principle is being applied is increas- 
ing, as is the number of such guns car- 
ried by each vessel. 

On many of our cruisers the main 
battery consists of four and five inch 
rapid fire guns of either the Fletcher or 
Dashiell pattern. 

The Fletcher gun is the invention of 
Lieutenant Commander Fletcher of our 
navy, and the Dashiell gun a device of the 
late Naval Constructor Dashiell. Dash- 
iell’s name is honored in the records of 
the navy as that of the man who estab- 
lished the naval proving ground at In- 
dian Head, near Washington. 


THE TORPEDO TERROR. 


The complete failure of torpedo attack 
in the Spanish War has greatly injured 
the reputation of the torpedo boat as the 
“bogie man” of the sea, supposed to 
strike terror to the heart of the opponent. 
Two actions in the late war illustrate this 
strikingly. 

One was the marvelous performance of 
the little Gloucester, J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
converted yacht Corsair, under Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, mounting 
but four six pounder and four three 
pounder rapid fire guns, and two machine 
guns. She fearlessly engaged the torpedo 
boat destroyers Pluton and Furor, al- 
though overmatched by each in battery 
power and speed. 

In the words of Commander Wain- 
wright in his report to the Commander in 
Chief, “It was the plain duty of the 
Gloucester to look after the destroyers, 
and she was held back gaining steam 
until they appeared at the entrance.” He 
states that as soon as the leading de- 
stroyer slackened her speed “we headed 
directly for both vessels, firing both port 


and starboard batteries as occasion 
offered.” At the end of an engagement 


lasting but an hour and a half, the Furor 
had been sunk and the Pluton driven 
ashore a burning wreck. 

The condition of the Gloucester is 
shown by Commander Wainwright’s re- 
port: 


I have the honor to report that at the battle of 
Santiago, on July 3d, the officers and crew of the 
Gloucester were uninjured, and the vessel was not 
injured in hull or machinery, the battery only re- 
quiring some slight overhauling. It is now in ex- 
cellent condition. The escape of the Gloucester 
was due mainly to the accuracy and rapidity of the 
fire. 


The other action was that participated 
in by one of our seout ships. Tt proved 




















THE SECRET OF 
that rapidity of fire makes a better de- 
fense than forced draft. These scouts 
were given light temporary batteries and, 
owing to fheir extreme vulnerability, 
were not supposed to engage torpedo 
boats, much less destroyers. On the 19th 
of June, 1898, the St. Paul, the converted 
American liner, was lying off San Juan 
when the torpedo boat destroyer Terror, 
accompanied by the corvette Isabel II, 
emerged from the harbor. 


THE GALLANT ST. PAUL. 


The Isabel LL carried a battery of two 
7.7-inch guns, four 4.7-inch, and four 
smaller rapid fire guns and three machine 
guns. The Terrors battery consisted of 
two 14-pounder and two 16-pounder rapid 
fire guns, two 1-pounder automatic guns, 
and two 14-inch torpedo tubes. The St. 
Paul had six 5-ineh guns, six 6-pounder, 
and six 3-pounder rapid fire guns. 

Instead of utilizing her running qual- 
ities which such an oceasion was sup- 
posed to demand, the St. Paul calmly 
awaited developments. She was not long 
kept in suspense, for while the Isabel II, 
although keeping up a hot fire on the 
St. Paul, discreetly remained under the 
protecting shadows of the forts, the Ter- 
ror, after circling three times to attain 
her maximum speed, dashed for the St. 
Paul. 


The St. Paul awaited the attack Iving 


OUR NAVAL STRENGTH. 
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broadside on, her towering sides and 
upper works forming the best target ever 
presented an enemy. On came the Ter- 
ror at full speed, her decks swept by six 
and three pound shells. One of her 
funnels had been earried away, when a 
five inch shell from the St. Paul entered 
her starboard bow and emerged on the 


port quarter. During its brief transit 
through her interior, it completely 


wrecked one engine, decapitated the chief 
engineer, killed four and wounded seven 
of the erew. In a sinking condition the 
Terror with one engine limped back to- 
wards the harbor, and when near the 
entrance sank in shallow water. 

Since that action the progress in rapid 
fire ordnance has kept pace with the 
great strides of the country as a mari- 
time power. Several new guns, together 
with improved methods for mounting 
them, have been developed for both naval 
and coast defense purposes. 

A complete scheme for the defense of 


our harbor mines against an enemy's 
countermining has been perfected. It 


consists of 15-pounder three inch guns 
fitted with Tompkins breeeh mechanism 
and mounted on a masking mount, and 
of 6-pounder guns with Drigegs-Tasker 
mechanism on parapet mounts. These 
guns combine with great rapidity of fire 
a remarkably high muzzle velocity. 


The Bureau of Ordnance of the navy 
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has recently introduced a 3-inch gun 
using a fourteen pound projectile, and by 
thus decreasing the weight of shell and 
increasing the weight of powder charge 
from that of the 15-pounder, the high 
velocity of three thousand feet per second 
is attained. 

The 6-pounder semi automatic gun 
now being supplied to the navy is the de- 
sign of Commander W. HH. Driggs. It 
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remarkable secondary batteries of twenty 
two 14-pounders, twelve 3-pounders, and 
eighteen smaller guns; while the cruisers 
have twenty 14-pounders, twelve 3-pound- 
ers, and twelve smaller guns. 

The engagement between the French 
cruisers and the Chinese vessels and forts 
of the Minn River in 1884—in which the 
Hotchkiss revolving cannons earried by 
the French ships poured in such an 
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A SIX POUNDER RAPID FIRE GUN ON 


differs vastly from the guns of his design 
used in the Spanish war. All of the 
funetions, with the exception of the aim- 
munition supply, are performed automat- 
ically. The gun erew is smaller by one 
man than formerly and the gun can be 
tired at a rate of seventy five rounds per 
minute. In those three years the gun 
we were so proud of in the Spanish war 
has been replaced by one that pours out 
its death blast twice as speedily. 

The battleships and cruisers for which 
President Roosevelt has so urgently re- 
quested Congress to make appropriations, 
will be the most formidably armed vessels 

_atloat. Although the battleships will have 
a displacement of seventeen thousand 
tons and the eruisers of sixteen thousand 
tons, the largest guns carried by the 


former will be 12-inch, and by the latter 
The battleships will have the 


10-inch. 


BOARD THE U. S. S. COLUMBIA. 

avalanche of projectiles that the panic 
stricken Chinese jumped overboard in 
droves—gave the tirst illustration of the 
destructiveness of rapid gun fire. 

The first opportunity for drawing con- 
clusions from a eontest between modern 
war vessels was afforded by the Japan- 
China War, and the naval actions of 
that struggle and every one since, bear 
testimony to the fact that the most po- 
tent factor in their results has been the 
rapid fire gun. 

With the signing of the treaty of peace 
closing the Spanish-American War, the 
United States was placed in the front 
rank of the maritime powers. Through 
its naval victories it had acquired a pres- 
tige greater than it had ever before held. 
For the achievement of these results we 
are in great part indebted to our rapid 
fire guns and the men behind them. 
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The Secretary of State. 


AN ambassador of one of the European 
powers aceredited to the United States 
was recently asked to name the minister 
for foreign affairs who administered his 
oftice with the greatest ability. Without 
hesitation, he replied: 

“] should say Mr. John Ilay, your See- 
retary of State.” 

Ilorace Greeley and a friend were talk- 
ing one day of the literary styles of the 
young men on the staff of the New York 
Tribune. 

“T regard John Hay,” Mr. Greeley ob- 
served, “as the most brilliant writer that 
ever entered the T'ribune oftice.” 

If Mr. Hay were asked his opinion of 
himself, he would probably reply : 

“Tam an old man bowed down by the 
cares of state.” 

The views expressed by the ambassador 
and Mr. Greeley are those ot all men who 
have had an opportunity to gauge the ca- 
pacity of this American statesman. They 
were entertained by the martyr <Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom Colonel Ilay served 
as assistant private secretary; by the 
martyr William MeKinley, who made 
him ambassador to England and Seecre- 
tary of State; and by President Roose- 
velt when he induced him to remain in 
public life as premier of his Cabinet. 
The opinion of himself held by Mr. Hay 
has no sharers. In appearance, he by no 
means looks the sixty three years which 
have seen his rise to greatness. He is as 
brilliant, as keen, as tactful, as in his 
younger days. As an instance of his 
repartee, it is reealled that on one ocea- 
sion he was quoted by a New York journal 
regarding a pending diplomatic question. 

“You know,” he said to the correspond- 
ent, “it is my rule never to be quoted. 
1 am willing to talk for the information 
of the press, but you have violated my 
confidence.” 

“T assure you, Mr. Secretary,” re- 
sponded the reporter, “that I would not 
violate your confidence for the world. 

mS 





“No,” interrupted the Secretary, “ not 
for the World, but you have for the 


Journal.” 





Industry is one of Colonel Hay's car- 
dinal virtues. During the Civil War, 
President Lineoln sent him to Quantico 
for certain information. The Potomae 
was frozen over, and the tug conveying 
the young assistant seeretary made slow 
There was no fire in the 
cabin, and the cold was so intense that 
sleep was impossible. Throughout the 
night the sailors saw young Ilay toiling 
at the cabin table. Ile was writing poetry. 

This occupation of his time is undoubt- 
edly partially responsible for his suecess. 
Ilis first achievement was at Brown Uni- 
versity, where he took high rank as a 
scholar, graduating in 1858 at the age of 
twenty. He studied law in the oftice of 
his unele, under the kindly eyes of Mr. 
Lineoln, and the latter beeame deeply 
interested in the youth who applied him- 
self with such fervor to his Blackstone. 

Mr. Lineoln placed Mr. TIay on the 
first rung of the ladder of publie life, ap- 
pointing him his assistant secretary— 
an appointment made not alone on the 
ground of personal friendship, but be- 
cause the President recognized the native 
ability of the voung law student. During 
the Civil War, Mr. IIay served his eoun- 
try both in the White House and on the 
jeld of battle, reeeiving the brevets of 
lieutenant eolonel and colonel for gallan- 
try under fire. When Abraham Lineoln 
was struek down by the hand of Wilkes 
Booth, his assistant secretary had al- 
ready gained for himself an = enviable 
reputation as an official, a soldier, and a 
writer, 

Yet other careers were open to this man 
of versatility. One of the distiches he 
wrote observes: 

There are three species of creatures who, when 
they seem coming, are going ; 

When they seem going, they come: diplomats, 
women, and crabs. 


progress, 


Mr. Hay has had ample opportunity to 
determine the truth of this epigram of 
his younger days. After the death of 
President Lineoln, he was appointed See- 
retary of Legation at Paris; he was trans- 
ferred to the legation in Vienna, and he 
served as Assistant Secretary of State in 
the administration of President Haves. 

When Mr. MeKinley was inaugurated, 
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Colonel Hay was his first choice for the 
ottice of Secretary of State, but circum- 
stances required the appointment of an- 
other. Mr. McKinley was, however, ten- 
acious of his purpose that Colonel Hay 
should be the adviser of his Cabinet in 
foreign affairs. So atter he had served 
eighteen months as ambassador to Great 
Britain he was recalled and given the 
State portfolio. 

The labor of diplomacy has not crowded 
other work from Mr. Hay’s busy brain. 
He has earned recognition as a poet, a 
journalist, and a biographer. He _ has 
written a life of the Civil War President, 
and has been a novelist eredited with the 
authorship of “ The Bread Winners’ 
work dealing with the labor troubles of 
1877—which made a decided political 
sensation. 

While Colonel Hay has achieved dis- 
tinction in many walks of life, he is pre- 
eminently a statesman. His clever diplo- 
macy when ambassador at the Court of 
St. James assured the adoption by the 
British government of an attitude of 
friendly neutrality during the war with 


an 


Spain. More than this, however, it 
brought about closer relations between 
the two governments—those relations 


which enabled him when Secretary of 
State to effect a temporary settlement of 
the troublesome Alaskan boundary ques- 
tion; to remove by treaty the diplomatic 
obstacles which stood in the way of 
United States construction of the Isth- 
mian Canal; and to dissolve the tripartite 
government of Samoa, and to gain for the 
United States the island of Tutuila with 
its valuable harbor of Pago Pago. 

China is the especial field of Mr. 
Hay’s diplomatic triumphs. Apprehend- 
ing that the “spheres of influence” ac- 
quired by the powers in China would be 
transformed into spheres of sover- 
eignty,” and that American trade would 
suffer by the change, Seeretary Hay skil- 
fully secured from the powers in 1899 the 
important “ Open Door” pledges. 

By these pledges, international recog- 
nition was given of the right of Amer- 
ican commerce to enjoy the Chinese 
market, under the conditions imposed by 
pending commercial treaties with the 
Peking government, no matter who might 
be the ultimate sovereign over Chinese 
territory. 

This feat was especially significant be- 
of its demonstration of the fact 
the United States had become a 


“ 


eause 
that 


world power. When the Boxer revolt oc- 
curred, the United States held the bal- 
ance of power, and Secretary Hay used 
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this circumstance to American advantage. 
His historic note of July 3, 1900, declar- 
ing the purposes of the United States, 
among which was the preservation of the 
territorial and administrative entity of 
China, brought forth similar declarations 
from Europe and saved the Chinese em- 
pire from dismemberment. The remark- 
able fact about this document is that, no 
matter what emergeney developed, it 
served as the basis of American policy. 

The ambassador who named Colonel 
Hay as the foremost minister for foreign 
affairs was asked the reason for his opin- 
ion. 

“He has savoir faire, savoir vivre, and 
—and what you eall common sense. His 
achievements are great, but, if the op- 
portunity arise, they will be greater.” 


Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Born on January 10, 1822, Dr. Cuyler 
is the oldest minister of Brooklyn. For 
fifty six years he has taught truth as he 
understood it. Never once throughout 
that long half century has he been con- 
tined to a sick bed on a Sunday. Active 
in temperance and philanthropic work, he 
has found time to write much. He has 
traveled in Europe and in Egypt. He has 
published over four thousand articles in 
religious periodicals, and at the age of 
eighty years he is active, agile, and ener- 
getic. 

On the Sunday after bis eightieth birth- 
day, Dr. Cuyler preached a sermon to his 
old congregation in the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, in 
which he recalled that he alone survived 
ot those who were ministers when first 
he oeeupied the pulpit there. 

“¢ At evening time it shall be light,’ 
and to me the closing days of life are the 
brightest °"—such is the testimony of this 
old man whose life has been spent for the 
good ot his fellows. 


The Boer Cabinet. 


[lich up in the judges’ disrobing room 
of the unfinished Palace of Justice, a 
German artist outlined a group of Boer 
statesmen. Ilis windows looked out upon 
the Kerk Square of Pretoria. 

Before the picture was finished old Jan 
KXoek had been killed at Elandslaagte, 
chanting psalms with his latest breath; 
Piet Cronje had been taken prisoner at 
Paardeberg; Piet Joubert had been ear- 
ried feet foremost past the windows to 
the slow musie of Chopin’s Marche 
Funebre; Wolmarans was a voyager upon 
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PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


the earth, seeking peace; Schalk Burger a soldier in the field, possessed of naught 
had become Vice President of a shadowy beyond his bandolier and rifle. 

republic; State Secretary Reitz, Ex A little later, and old man Kruger was 
President of the Orange Free State, was an exile in Europe, and Piet Grohler was 
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secretary to the skeleton government of 
a dead republic. From the windows of 
the makeshift studio one had gazed out 
upon the rushing of men to battle, the 
return of heavily laden ambulance wag- 
ons, the hurried departure of a deposed 
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picture of the Boer Cabinet—a picture 
possessing a strange, pathetic interest. 


The Cuban President. 


Cuba’s dream of independence, for 
































REV. DR. CUYLER, THE 


From a protograph by Parkinson, New 


President, the arrival of khaki clad 
troops, the triumphal entry of Field 
Marshal Lord Roberts, and the replace- 
ment of the Vierkleur by the Union 
Jack. Such is the history of Wichgraf’s 


OLDEST CLERGYMAN 


IN BROOKLYN. 


York. 


which so many of her sons have died, is 
on the eve of realization. Whether that 
realization will be glorious or whether it 
will demonstrate the incapacity of the 
Cubans to govern themselves will depend. 
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TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA—FIRST 


in great measure, upon the men who have 
been elected to execute the mandates of 
the people. If success attend their labors, 
only a modicum’ of praise will be given 
them. Theirs will be the ignominy of 
failure. 

As their President in the trying days 
of the birth of the new republic, the peo- 


PRESIDENT OF CUBA. 


ple of the island have chosen General 


Tomas Estrada Palma—the Franklin 
of Cuba. Their will, and not his desire, 
has foreed General Palma into the Gov- 
ernment Palace in Havana. Were he to 
consult his personal wish he would, with- 
out a sigh, turn his back upon the chair 
of the Chief Exeeutive of his native land 

















and resume the work of schoolmaster in 
the village of Central Valley, New York. 

“ My ambition,” he said on the day of 
his election, “is to bring up my children 
as good men and women. Political pre- 
ferment is farthest from my mind. But 
my friends insisted on making me a ean- 
didate.” 

Thus the modest, though tireless, work- 
er in the cause of freedom has been drag- 
ged from his New York retreat and 
thrown into the center of the seething 
whirlpool of Cuban polities. His return 
to the island as the President of an in- 
dependent people is in striking contrast 
with his departure twenty five vears ago 
a prisoner loaded with the chains and 
execration of Spain. 

The descendant of an old Castilian 
family, the possessor of a happy home at 
Bayvamo, Santiago Province, and of a 
lucrative law practice, the interests of his 
young manhood justified loyalty to the 
mother country. Infuriated by her op- 
pression and believing independence the 
only real cure for the political ills of his. 
people, Palma, when thirty one years of 
age, joined the ranks of the patriots of 
the Ten Years’ War. He knew that in 
so doing. he exposed not only himself, 
but his family, to death and their prop- 
erty to confiseation. Unable at first to 
capture the rebel, Spain wreaked ven- 
geance upon those responsible for his be- 
ing. His mother paid for his patriotism 
with her life. His father eseaped death, 
but not the anguish caused by the murder 
of his wife. Their property was seized by 
the Spanish Crown. 

The sufferings of those dear to him 
sharpened the machete of the young 
soldier. He became a hero to his followers, 
a scourge to the enemy. His gallantry 
and his sound judgment brought reward. 
He was rapidly promoted until he reached 
the grade of brigadier general. 

When General Carlos Manuel Cespedes 
died, Palma was chosen his successor as 
President of the Provisional Republic of 
Cuba. For nine years he fought for and 
administered the affairs of the unrecog- 
nized government. Then he was captured 
und deported to Spain, where he was con- 
fined in the famous eastle of Figueras. 

Defection of such a man as Palma 
would have had a most discouraging effect 
upon the Cuban cause. 

“Tf you will swear allegiance to the 
Spanish Crown,” he was told, “ you will 
be given your freedom.” 

“You may shoot me if you will,” he 
replied, “but if I die, it is as President 
of the Cuban Republic.” 
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Perhaps the gift of prophecy that. some- 
times comes to men who face death came 
to General Palma when he made answer. 

The prisoner was not compelled to make 
sacrifice to gain his freedom. Continua- 
tion of the war for liberty meant merely 
prolongation of the sufferings of the peo- 
ple without hope of success. Tired of 
strife, Spain was prepared to make con- 
cessions. The.Treaty of Zanjon of 1878 
was effected, and under its provisions 


Palma was released. 
e 


General Palma did not return to the 
island for which he had suffered. He 
went to Honduras. His charm of man- 
ner, the glamour of his military career 
and of his ability, brought him public 
recognition. He was made Postmaster 
General. His prepossessing appearance 
and his qualities won for him a wite, 
the daughter of the President. While 
there was promise of greatness for him 
in Honduras, it was to his native island 
his eyes were constantly turning. Peace 
prevailed within its boundaries; the time 
was not ripe to draw his sword again in 
behalf of liberty. He determined to make 
the United States his home, and he settled 
in New York State. 

When the revolution of 1895, which he 
aided in fomenting, was inaugurated, he 
was selected as the foreign envoy of the 
revolutionary party. He was subsequently 
elected president of the eouncil of Cuban 
patriotie clubs. His “duties were mani- 
fold, and their accomplishment proved 
his possession of extraordinary executive 
ability. He promoted the agitation in the 
United States to free Cuba; he raised 
funds for the Cuban Republic; he des- 
patched filibustering expeditions to the 
island, and he even aided in the direction 
of military operations. 

When the intervention of the United 
States had effected the withdrawal of 
Spain from _the “ ever faithful isle,” Gen- 
eral Palma, without a thought of political 
compensation, stepped down from the im- 
portant plaee he had oceupied and plaeid- 
lv resumed the routine of his school life 
in Central Valley. 

“ My ambition,” he said, “ has been to 
see Cuba free. Freedom for my country 
is a sufficient reward for me.” 


The Chief of Tammany. 

A eursory glance at the careers of 
Americans who, by their own efforts, have 
risen from obseurity to national promi- 
nenee discovers none that is like that of 
Lewis Nixon. He commanded _ inter- 
national attention among engineers and 
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naval officers from his designing of war 
vessels when he was little more than 
thirty vears old. Now, at the of 
forty one, he has gained competence, so- 
cial position, professional repute, and 
the leadership of the most powerful, most 
perfectly organized political machine in 
the world. Mr. Nixon has undertaken to 
run that machine as he has undertaken to 
run the engines of great warships. The 
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world watches the experiment with an un- 
usual interest. 

To those familiar with the workings of 
Tammany Hall, Richard Croker’s selec- 
tion of a former naval officer as his sue- 
cessor is the strangest act of the strongest 


leader Tammany has ever had. Of New 
York politics Lewis Nixon knew nothing. 
IIe is the first man to be made leader of 
the organization beeause of the suecess 
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and distinetion he has won outside of 
polities, and, what is even more to the 
point, he is the first to accept the position 
from a sense of civic duty. 

There is no environment in America 
so difficult to rise above as that of poverty 
without social position in the South. 
Lewis Nixon was a workingman’s son, 
and his parents were very poor. He was 
born in Leesburg, Virginia, in 1861—born 
with a good mind, tremendous energy, 
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and an indomitable will. He fought for 
an education and gained it. As a boy he 
fell in love with a girl whose family was 
immeasurably above him in wealth and 
position. He resolved that she should 
become his wife, and that was one of the 
things that spurred him on. She is his 
wife today, and theirs is one of the hap- 
piest homes in this broad land. 

He resolved to become a naval officer, 
and so thoroughly did he fit himself that 
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when General Eppa Hunton, then a Con- 
gressman from Virginia, secured him an 
appointment to Annapolis, he quickly dis- 
tinguished himself as a student and was 
graduated at the head of his class in 1882. 
Ile went to England and studied at the 
Royal Naval College at Greenwich, re- 
turning to have a part in the designing 
of some of the first ships of the “ new 
navy "—the Chicago and the Boston. 
Later he was made superintendent — of 
construction at the Cramps’ shipyard in 
Philadelphia. Now he is consulting en- 
gineer for that corporation. 

When b2 was twenty nine years old, 
he was detailed to design our earliest first 
rate battleships—the Indiana, the Massa- 
chusetts, and, most famous of the trio, 
the Oregon. He made the plans for these 
vessels in ninety days. In that year, 
1890, he resigned from the navy to enter 
the service of the Cramps. Later he 
opened a shipyard of his own at Eliza- 
bethpert, where he has built the gunboats 
Annapolis, Josephine, and Mangrove, the 


submarine torpedo boat Ifolland, and 
other government vessels. He is inter- 


ested in a large automobile concern and 
in many other enterprises. Potentially 
he is a rich man. 

How he accomplished these things— 
and there is nothing in the world so 
interesting 
own words: 

“T started life absolutely at the bottom 
of the ladder. The rungs by which I 
climbed were work, confidence, self disci- 
pline, energy—but principally work. I 
worked from the time I quitted my bed 
until I returned to it at night, nor was I 
always in a hurry to get there. I regard- 
ed my employers’ interests as being 
identieal with my own. Today the work 
of the world is specialized, and the young 
man who would succeed should be a spe- 
cialist. He should make himself abso- 
lutely indispensable to somebody. That 
is what I did, and above all 1 worked.” 

This explanation is typical of the man. 
He is tall, strong, broad shouldered—a 
six foot man with a tremendous energy 
that is the slave of astrained mind. Ile 
is swarthy of skin, with eves that gleam 
brilliantly from behind glasses, and has 
the chin of a fighting man. Ile moves 
swiftly, and his manner is that of one who 
does not believe in wasting a moment. 
IIe is simple, direct, masterful—a strong 
man in a strong man’s position. 

As chief of Tammany Mr. Nixon ex- 
emplifies an experiment in municipal gov- 
ernment. He knows it and is not afraid 
of the responsibility he has assumed. 





as suecess—is best told in his 
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Not only New York, but all the world, is 
watching him with an unusual interest. 


The Czarina of Russia. 

OnE of the sweetest of the royal ladies 
of Europe is the consort of Czar Nicholas 
Il of Russia. Beautiful and queenly, the 
Czarina is a daughter of that well loved 
Princess Alice of Great Britain and 
ITesse-Darmstadt who met her death at 
the lips of her children stricken with 
diphtheria. 

Married in a period of mourning, the 
Czarina’s life has been always pathetic. 
Happy with her husband and in the 
privacy of her palace, she has so far been 
denied a son—-an heir to the Emperor of 
all the Russias. Daughters she has, the 
eldest the Grand Duchess Olga, a little 
girl not yet seven years old, but no son. 

The Czarina, who is in her thirtieth 
year, is a granddaughter of the late 
Queen Victoria, and a niece of King Ed- 
ward VII. 


Peter Cooper Hewitt. 


ACCORDING to the traditions of Amer- 
ican biography, Peter Cooper Hewitt, of 
New York, came into the world under an 
unlucky star. He was born to adequate 
wealth, and he was not naturally endowed 
with any special taste for business. 

A certain school of moralists has ex- 
pended much energy and a_ certain 
amount of talent in holding up to pub- 
lic contempt the New Yorker of the pres- 
ent generation of whom it eannot be 
said he could imitate his father’s strenu- 
ous progress from poverty to wealth. The 
problem of existence for a young man of 
this type has been met, and solved, by the 
eldest son of Abram 8S. Hewitt, well 
known as an ironmaster, a Congressman, 
and a reform mayor of New York. 

The vounger Hewitt is a gentleman of 
cultured tastes, a typical product of civil- 
ized society, and nevertheless has sue- 
eeeded in making his life worth living 
both to himself and to the world. He 
has a natural gift for mechanies, and has 
been interested in several branches of 
science and of art: but electricity, and, 
in particular, the subject of electric light- 
ing, has been his special study. 

About eight vears ago Mr. Hewitt hit 
upon the idea of improving the inean- 
descent lamp by using a metallic gas in- 
stead of the ordinary earbon filament as 
a eonductor. In his laboratory in the 
tower of Madison Square Garden he has 
brought his new device into praetieal 
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form. It was lately exhibited before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. It has received the highest praise 
from experts, and said to be ready 
for commercial use, 

3v the use of mercury gas, Mr. Hewitt 
has devised a light of great power and 
of an intense bluish green color, which he 
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says can be produced at one eighth the 
cost of the present incandescent light, and 
at one third the cost of the are light or 
of illuminating gas. 

Other electricians have, of course, been 
studying the improvement of the electric 
light, some of them on lines more or less 
parallel to those followed by Mr. Hewitt, 
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LEWIS NIXON, MR. CROKER’S SUCCESSOR AS CHIEF OF TAMMANY. 


but his work has been entirely original, 
and its results promise real and practical 
service to the community. He has aec- 
complished something that is worth while. 

He set out to manufacture a practical 
lamp that would produce the maximum 
of light at the minimum consumption of 
power, and he has sueeceeded. But his 
light, though powerful, is unpleasant. It 


is almost ghastly through the absence of 
red rays in, the speetrum of mercury 
vapor. In consequence, wherever differ- 
entiation of color is indispensable his 
light is not available. 

For work in black and white, for shop 
work, his light is the best yet exhibited. 
His experiments are now directed towards 
the discovery of a means to introduce the 
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required red rays without upsetting the 
physical laws upon which the success of 
his lamp depends. 

In the course of his experiments Mr. 
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of the wastage is due to the heating of 
the electrodes. To avoid this he has used 
a liquid electrode. Mereury gave him 
the best electrode, although he is of opin- 
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Ilewitt has found that mueh power is 
dissipated as a result of the heating of 
the electrodes. Only five per cent of 
power is actually turned into light. Most 


ion there may be others still more satis- 
factory. 

The great essential is to find an elee- 
trode that will permit a physical change 
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without chemical complication. That 
and the fact that mercury is found in a 
comparatively pure condition in com- 
merce have led to its adoption. He claims 
thereby to have avoided loss of power 
and to have ensured the permanency of 
his apparatus. 

Mr. Hewitt’s theories have reached the 
point of actual demonstration. Recently, 
before the American Institute of Electri- 
eal Engineers, he lectured to a large 
audience in a hall lighted entirely by his 
mercury gas lamps. The sum of the ex- 
pert encouragement he has obtained is 
Mr. Hewitt’s greatest reward for a dis- 
covery which promises to revolutionize 
illumination throughout the world. 


Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, who repre- 
sents his imperial brother, the Kaiser 
William, on a visit to the United States, 
is the sailor prince of Germany. True, his 
nephew, Prince Adalbert, has recently be- 
eome a claimant for the title, but for long 
Prince Henry must stand, in the eyes of 
the Germans, representative of the navy. 

Born in 1862, Prince Henry married, 
in 1888, his cousin Princess Irene of 
Hesse. Consequently he is brother in law 
to the beautiful Czarina of Russia. The 
Prince has two children, both sons, but 
his home life has been seriously cut into 
by his professional duties and by his 
frequent absences abroad on such mis- 
sions as this he has undertaken to the 
United States. 

When, in 1898, the Kaiser contem- 
plated his descent upon Kiao-chao he 
chose Prince Henry to carry his message 
of the mailed fist to China. Again and 
again he has intrusted the sailor prince 
with delicate missions, and always Prince 
Henry has performed them to the satis- 
faction of his brother and emperor. 

Prince Henry bears a remarkable re- 
semblance in feature and form to his 
cousin, the Prince of Wales, and to Czar 
Nicholas of Russia. 


Our Special Ambassador. 


For the second time Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid has been appointed a special am- 
bassador from the United States to Great 
Britain. 

Five years ago, at the celebration of 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid carried the congratulations of the 
great republic to-the aged monarch who 
then ruled over the British Empire. This 
year he goes to greet a new king, to rep- 
resent us at his coronation. 
10M 
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Born in 1837, Mr. Whitelaw Reid is a 
descendant of a stern and reverend Scot- 
tish Covenanter—one of the Western 
Cameronians who struggled for their 
faith at Bothwell Bridge. Down through 
pioneers of Kentucky and Vermont the 
warm Scots blood has percolated to the 
present day publicist and journalist, the 
staff officer of the War of 1861, the war 
correspondent, the Minister to France in 
1889, the candidate for Vice President of 
the United States in 1892, the Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Conference for the 
treaty of peace between this country and 
Spain in 1898. It is a long record and 
a distinguished. 

Proprietor and editor of a New York 
newspaper, Mr. Whitelaw Reid finds time 
for much outdoor exercise, and, in the 
privacy of his study, has written a little 
library of serious books as well as hun- 
dreds of magazine articles. His reputa- 
tion abroad is that of a man of sterling 
attainments, a courteous gentleman, a 
worthy representative of a great nation. 


The British Colonial Secretary. 

There is something in the personality 
of Mr. Chamberlain that is especially ob- 
noxious to the German mind. 

Lord Salisbury is respected in Ger- 
many, Lord Rosebery is loved, but Mr. 
Chamberlain is hated with the hatred of a 
strong nation for the strong man of a 
competing nation. He is detested, as the 
Cockney abroad is detested all over the 
tourist trodden Continent of Europe. 
And for much the same reason. 

Mr. Chamberlain began his colonial 
secretaryship as a pronounced opponent 
of things German. In commerce he pro- 
pounded his imperial zollverein aimed at 
Germany’s trade interests. In colonial 
politics he strenuously opposed Germany 
in Africa and in China. In home polities 
he preached an active patriotism that 
augured ill for Germany’s trade with 
England. The Germans detesteG him as 
they detest the traveling Cockneys who 
make ribald remarks concerning their 
pipes and their spectacles. 

When the Jameson Raid occurred, it 
was Joseph Chamberlain who saw the 
opportunity to divert attention from his 
own Office and to turn the Kaiser’s tele- 
gram to the disadvantage of Germany. 
He seized it. ‘ 

And so it was until the opening days 
of the South African war. Then Mr. 
Chamberlain began to speak of an Anglo- 
German alliance. The Germans. were 
speechless with astonishment. Their arch 
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enemy was hailing them as allies in a 
war they did not approve, as participants 
in a policy they vaguely imagined was 
designed to frustrate their whole expan- 
sionist policy! 

The nation arose and mocked Mr. 
Chamberlain. It became a matter of in- 
ternational concern. Explanations were 
made in the Reichstag and in Parliament. 
Months afterwards Count von Biilow, 
the Imperial Chancellor, was explaining 
his Kaiser’s responsibility in the matter. 

Mr. Chamberlain sat calmly on, gazing 
imperturbably through his monocle at his 
frenzied neighbors across the Channel 
and at the caustic people nearer home. 

Most recently of all, Mr. Chamberlain, 
in a speech dealing with the South 
African war, sought to found a tu quo- 
que argument against Germany. He re- 
cited instances of cruelty by Germans in 
the Franeo-Prussian War. 

This time the German nation could 
scarce be held back. There was talk in 
the Chancelleries of war between Britain 
and Germany. .Count von Biilow had 
difficulty in quieting his people. Mr. 
Chamberlain still smiled coldly and chose 
a fresh orchid for his buttonhole. 

This it is that irritates the Germans. 
And this it is that makes it possible for 
two great and friendly nations to find 
themselves trembling on the brink of war 
—Mr. Chamberlain is irritating as a 
statesman, supercilious as a diplomat. 

Yet is Mr. Chamberlain the strongest 
man in Britain today. 


The Duke of Argyll. 


When, in 1871, John Douglas Suther- 
land Campbell, Marquis of Lorne and 
Kintyre, married the fourth daughter of 
Queen Victoria, the people of the western 
Seottish clans refused to recognize the 
match as more than befitting the heir 
of the chief of the Campbells—the clan 
of the “ crooked mouth.” 

One old woman of a clachan in Argyll- 
shire was stopped by the minister of the 
parish. 

“Well, Janet, this is a great day for us 
of the West Country—to think of marry- 
ing a princess! ” 

“ Aye, aye! And what for should it be 
a great day, meenister? I’m thinkin’ the 
Queen ‘ll be a prood woman this day to 
have a dochter married to the son o’ Mae 
Cailean Mhor.” 

Had it not been for the winning grace 
of the Princess Louise, her practical 
charity, her womanliness, the folk of the 
West would never have accepted her as 
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more than a foreigner—a Sassenach lady 
who had intruded herself upon an an- 
cient Highland family. Today the 
Princess: Louise is gladly accepted as a 
Scottish Duchess—a prouder title than 
any conferred by parliament upon an 
alien family of Hanoverians. 

Two years ago the Marquis of Lorne 
became Duke of Argyll, on the death of 
his distinguished father. With his title 
he took over the various -dignities that 
belong of right to his family. The style 
of His Grace the Duke of Argyll is 
sonorous and well sounding in the mouth 
of a herald:—Hereditary Master of the 
Royal Household of Scotland; Hered- 
itary High Sheriff of the County of 
Argyll; Admiral of the Western Isles; 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland; 
Keeper of the Castles of Dunstaffnage, 
Dunoon, and Carrick; Lord Lieutenant 
of Argyllshire; Governor and Constable 
of Windsor Castle. 

Born fifty seven years ago, the Duke 
has filled many political and diplomatic 
positions of importance. As Governor 
General of Canada he has represented his 
sovereign in the British territory nearest 
to us. As the member for South Man- 
chester he sat in the House of Commons 
until his elevation to the Upper House 
on the death of his father in 1900. 

The education of the Duke was 
thorough and individual, as became a son 
of the most talented member of the Brit- 
ish peerage. His schooling he obtained 
at the Edinburgh Academy and at Eton. 
His college days were spent at St. An- 
drews and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Duke of Argyll has written much, 
and much that he has written has been 
illustrated by his wife, the Princess 
Louise. His first book was an apprecia- 
tion of the United States after the war of 
1861. In 1897 an opera, “ Diarmid,” the 
music by Hamish MacCunn, the words 
by the Marquis of Lorne, was produced. 
It gained much praise from those critics 
who thought more of the art in the poetry 
and the music than of the popularity of 
the theme. 

The Duke of Argyll is head of a family 
that has been powerful in the councils of 
Seotland. His Celtic ancestry dates 
from the days before the Romans tres- 
passed upon Caledonia. The twenty 
ninth baron of Lochow, his anglicized 
titles began with that Colin Campbell who 
was knighted in 1286. 

Today, the Duke of Argyll is a noble- 
man of a strange simplicity of character 
—the brother in law of the King of Eng- 
land. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE LAW." 
BY ERNEST W. HORNUNG. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THOUGH a London law court acorns Rachel Minchin of the charge of murdering her husband, public 
opinion still holds her guilty, ana sha is harassed until in sheer desperation she becomes the wife of John 
Buchanan Steel, an elderly man who was present at her trial. After a trip abroad, Steel takes his wife 
to his home in Delverton, in the north of Hngland. Rachel’s identity is unsuspected, and her new 
neighbors receive her cordially, for her husband is the richest and most prominent man in the parish. 
But the serenity of Rachel’s existence is marred by the constraint between her and her husband, for they 
have made no pretense of being in love with each other, and by the conviction that a tragic secret lies 
buried in his past. Then suddenly, on the very day of her first dinner party, unforeseen circumstances 
cause her secret to be revealed, and Mrs. Venables, a leader of Delverton society, calls and taxes her 











with being the accused woman. Rachel admits this, and, after a bitter tirade, Mrs. Venables turns to 
depart, saying that Rachel will soon find out how she is regarded by the community. 


XVI (Continued). 


RS. VENABLES sailed to the door 
by which she was to make her tri- 
umphant exit, but she stopped before 
reaching it. Steel stood before her on the 
threshold, and as he stood he closed the 
door behind him, and as he closed it he 
turned and took out the key. There was 
the other door that led through the con- 
servatory into the garden. Without a 
word he crossed the room, shut that door 
also, locked it, and put the two keys in 
his pocket. Then at last he turned to the 
imprisoned lady. 

“You are quite right, Mrs. Venables. 
It is the last conversation we are likely 
to have together. The greater the pity to 
eut it short!” 

“Will you have the goodness to let 
me go?” demanded the lady, white and 
trembling, but yet not unimpressive in 
her tremendous indignation. 

“With the greatest alacrity,” replied 
Steel, “when you have apologized to my 
wife! ” 

Rachel stood by without a word. 

“For what?” cried Mrs. Venables. 
“For telling her what the whole world 
thinks of her? Never; and you will un- 
lock that door this instant unless you 
wish my husband to horsewhip you with- 
in an inch of your life! ” 

Steel merely smiled; he could well af- 
ford to do so, lithe and supple as he still 
was, with flabby Mr. Venables in his 
mind’s eye. 

“T might have known what to expect in 
this house,” continued Mrs. Venables, in 
a voice hoarse with suppressed passion: 


“what unmanly and ungentlemanly be- 
havior, what cowardly insults! I might 
have known!” 

And she glanced from the windows to 
the bells. 

“Tt is no use ringing,” said Steel, with 
a shake of his snowy head, “and no use 
doing anything else of the sort. I am the 
only person on the premises who can let 
you out; your footman could not get in if 
he tried; but if you like I will shout to 
him to try. As for insults, you have in- 
sulted my wife most brutally and gratui- 
tously, for I happen to have heard more 
than you evidently imagine. In fact, 
‘insult’ is hardly the word for what 
even I have heard you say; let me warn 
you that you have sailed pretty close to 
the wind already in the way of indictable 
slander. You seem to forget that my wife 
was tried and acquitted by twelve of her 
fellow countrymen. You will apologize 
for that forgetfulness before you leave 
this room.” 

“ Never! ” 

Steel looked at his watch and sat down. 

“T begin to fear you are no judge of 
character, Mrs. Venables; otherwise you 
would have seen ere this which of us will 
have to give in sooner or later. I can 
only tell you which of us never will! ” 

And Rachel still stood by without a 
word. 


XVII. 


Tuar afternoon the Vicar of Marley 
was paying house to house visits among 
his humble parishioners. Though his con- 
versation was one weak point to which at- 


* Copyright, 1901, by Ernest W. Hornung.—This story began in the October number of MuNnsEy’s MAGAZINE. 
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tention has been drawn, Hugh Woodgate 
nevertheless possessed the not too com- 
mon knack of chatting with the poor. He 
had the simplicity which made them kin, 
and his sympathy, unlike that of so many 
persons who consider themselves sympa- 
thetic, was not exclusively reserved for 
the death bed and the ruined home. He 
wrote letters for the illiterate, found 
places for the unemployed, knew one 
baby from another as soon as their own 
mothers, and with his own hand sent to 
the local papers full reports of the village 
matches in which he rarely scored a run. 
Until this August afternoon he was not 
aware that he had made an actual enemy 
in all the years that he had spent in 
Delverton, first as an overworked North- 
borough curate, and latterly as one of the 
busiest country vicars in the diocese. But 
towards five o’clock, as Mr. Woodgate 
was returning to the vicarage, a carriage 
and pair, sweeping past him in a cloud 
of dust, left the clergyman quite petrified 
on the roadside, his soft felt hat still in 
his hand. The carriage contained Mrs. 
Venables, who had simply stared him in 
the face when he took it off. 

Woodgate was quite excited when he 
reached the vicarage. Morna met him in 
the garden. 

“Mrs. Venables cut me dead!” he 
cried, while they were still yards apart. 

“T am not surprised,” replied Morna, 
who was in a state of suppressed excite- 
ment herself. 

“But what on earth is the meaning of 
it?” 

“ She has just been here.” 

“Well?” 

“She is not likely to come again. Oh, 
Hugh, I don’t know how to tell you! 
If you agree with her for a moment, if 
you see any possible excuse for the wom- 
an, it will break my heart! ” 

Morna’s fine eyes were filled with tears; 
the sight of them put out the flame that 
had leaped for once from stolid Hugh, 
and he took her hand in his own great 
soothing grasp. 

“Come and sit down,” he said, “ and 
tell me all about it. Have I ever taken 
anybody’s part against you, Morna, that 
you should think me likely to begin 
now?” 

“No; but you would if you thought 
they were right and I was wrong.” 

Hugh reflected until they reached the 
garden seat upon the lawn. 

“Well, not openly, at all events,” said 
he; “and not under any circumstances 
I can conceive in which Mrs. Venables 
was the other person.” 
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“But she isn’t the only other person; 
that is just it. Oh, Hugh, you do like 
Rachel, don’t you?” 

“T do,” he said emphatically. “But 
surely you haven’t been quarreling with 
her? ” 

“No, indeed! And that is exactly why 
I have quarreled with Mrs. Venables; be- 
cause I wouldn’t refuse to go to the din- 
ner party at Normanthorpe tonight.” 

Woodgate was naturally nonplussed. 

“Wouldn’t refuse?” he echoed. 

“Yes. She actually asked me not to 
go; and now I do believe she has gone 
driving round to ask everybody else! ” 

Woodgate’s amazement ended in a 
guffaw. 

“And that is what you quarreled 
about!” he roared. “ The woman must be 
mad. What reason did she give?” 

“ She had a reason, dear.” 

“But not a good one! There ean be no 
excuse for such an action, let alone a good 
reason.” 

Morna looked at her husband with side- 
long anxiety, wondering whether he 
would say as much when he had heard all. 
She was sure enough of him. But as yet 
they had never differed on a point that 
mattered, and the one which was coming 
mattered infinitely to Morna. 

“ Hugh,” she began, “do you remember 
being with Rachel yesterday at Hornby 
when she was introduced to Sir Baldwin 
Gibson ?” 

“Perfectly,” said Hugh. 

“He is the judge, you know.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“Did you think they looked as 
though they had ever seen each other be- 
fore?” 

The viear revolved where he sat, look- 
ing his wife suddenly in the face, while a 
light broke over his own. 

“ Now you speak of it,” he cried, “ they 
did! It didn’t strike me at the time. 
I was rather surprised at her being so 
nervous, and that never occurred to me as 
the explanation. Yet now I have no doubt 
about it. You don’t mean to say he 
knows something against Mrs. Steel, and 
has been giving her away?” 

“No, dear, the judge has not; but you 
were not the only one who saw the meet- 
ing; and other eyes are more suspicious 
than yours, Hughie. Darling, you would 
not think the worst of Rachel for keeping 
her past life to herself, would you, es- 
pecially if it had been a very unhappy 
one?” 

“Of course not; it is no business of 
ours.” 

“So you told Mrs. Venables the day she 
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came to tell us Mr. Steel was married; 
and so I told her again this afternoon. 
However, that is not her main point. 
And there is another thing I am still 
surer you would never do. If a person 
had been put upon her trial, and found 
not guilty in open court, you would not 
treat her as though she had been found 
guilty, would you—even though the ver- 
dict had come as a surprise?” 

“Of course I would not, Morna; no 
decent Christian would, I should hope! 
But do you mean to tell me that Mrs. 
Steel has been tried for something?” 

“Yes; and by Justice Gibson! ” 

“Poor thing!” said Hugh Woodgate, 
after a pause. 

Morna took his hand. 

“My dear, she is, or rather she was, 
Mrs. Minchin! ” 

“What! The woman who was tried 
for murdering her husband?” 

“Yes—and acquitted.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the vicar, 
and for a minute that was all. “ Well,” 
he continued, “I didn’t read the ease, 
and I am glad that I didn’t, but I re- 
member of course what was said about it 
at the time. But what does it matter 
what is said? I imagine the jury knew 
what they were about; they listened to the 
evidence for a week, I believe, which other 
people read in a few minutes. Of course 
they knew best. But how long have you 
known this, Morna?” 

“Never before this afternoon; there 
was no reason why I should.” 

“Of course there was not.” 

“Then you agree with me, Hugh?” 

And Morna was transfigured. 

“Of course I agree with you! But I 
want to know more. Do you mean to 
tell me that a woman of education and 
ability, who calls herself a Christian, 
like Mrs. Venables, has actually backed 
out of this dinner party on this account, 
and asked others to do the same?” 

“She certainly asked me, pointblank,” 
said Morna. “ And when I refused, and 
persisted in my refusal, she flounced out 
in a rage, and must have cut you dead 
next minute.” 

“Tneredible!” exclaimed Woodgate. 
“T mean, she must have had some further 
reason.” 

“Oh, but she had! I forgot to tell you 
in my anxiety to know what you thought. 
She came to me straight from Norman- 
thorpe—where they had insulted her as 
she had never been insulted in her life 
before! ” 

“Who? 

“Mr. Steel, I faney. 


Steel or his wife?” 
Mrs. Venables 
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had no name bad enough for him; but 
she brought it on herself, and 1 think 
more of him than I ever did before. You 
know Mrs. Vinson, the Inverness’s new 
agent’s wife?” 

“T do. Langholm took her in to din- 
ner the night we dined at Upthorpe; and 
she was in the offing yesterday when Mrs. 
Steel was talking to the judge.” 

“ Exactly! It appears that it was Mrs. 
Vinson who first suspected something, 
the very night you mention; and yester- 
day her suspicions were confirmed to her 
own satisfaction. At all events, she felt 
justified in mentioning them to Mrs. 
Venables, who instantly drove over to 
ask Rachel to her face if there was any 
truth in the rumor that she was or had 
been Mrs. Minchin.” 

“Well?” 

“ Rachel told her it was perfectly true.” 

“Good! ” 

“ And then the fat was in the fire; but 
what happened exactly it was impossible 
to gather from Mrs. Venables. I never 
saw a woman so beside herself with rage. 
She came in incoherent, and went out in- 
articulate! From the things she said of 
him, I could only guess that Mr. Steel 
had come upon the scene and insulted her 
as she deserved to be insulted. But I 
would give a good deal to know what did 
happen.” 

“Would you really?” 

Morna started to her feet. The vicar 
rose more slowly, after sitting for some 
moments in mute confusion. It was Mrs. 
Steel who stood before them on their 
lawn, pale as death, and ten years older 
since the day before, yet with a smile 
upon her bloodless lips which appeared 
indeed to express some faint irresistible 
amusement. 

“Would you really tike to know?” she 
repeated, standing at a distance from 
them, her great eyes traveling from one 
to the other. “It is strange, because I 
had come on purpose to tell you both 
that and all the rest—but especially all 
the rest—in which it seems Mrs. Venables 
has been before me.” She paused an in- 
stant, and the corners of her sad mouth 
twisted just once. “What my husband 
did,” said Rachel, “ was to lock the doors 
and refuse to let her out until she had 
begged my pardon.” 

“T hope she did so,” said Hugh Wood- 
gate, with the emphasis which often 
atoned for the inadequacy of his remarks. 

“Tn about three minutes,” replied 
Rachel drily, with some pride but no 
triumph in her tone. 


Morna had not spoken. Now she took 
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a quick step forward, her eyes brimming. 
But Rachel held up her hand. 

“ You are sure you realize who I am?” 

“Yes, Rachel.” 

“Rachel Minchin!” added Rachel 
harshly. “The notorious Mrs. Minchin 
—the Mrs. Minchin whom Mr. Venables 
would have come to see hanged! ” 

“Hush, Rachel, hush! ” 

“Then be honest with me—mind, 
honest—not kind! You would not have 
said what Mrs. Venables said to me; she 
said that all the world believed me guilty! 
You would not have said that, Morna; 
but are you sure you would not have said 
it in your heart? Can you look me in the 
face and tell me you don’t belicve it, 
like all the rest of the world?” 

There was no faltering of the firm 
sweet voice; it was only unutterably sad. 

And Morna answered it only with a 
sob, as she flung her arms round Rachel’s 
neck, while her husband waited with out- 
stretched hand. 


XVIII. 


THE rose covered cottage of Charles 
Langholm’s dreams, which could not have 
come true in a more charming particular, 
stood on a wooded hill at the back of a 
village some three miles from Norman- 
thorpe. It was one of two cottages under 
the same tiled roof, and in the other there 
lived an admirable couple who supplied 
all material wants of the simple life 
which the novelist led when at work. In 
his idle intervals the place knew him not; 
a nomadic tendency was given fair play, 
and the man was a wanderer on the face 
of Europe. But he wandered less than 
he had done from London, finding, in 
this remote but fragrant corner of the 
earth, that peace which twenty years of a 
strenuous manhood had taught him to 
value more than downright happiness. 

Its roses were not the only merit. of 
this ideal retreat, though in the summer 
months they made it difficult for one with 
eyes and nostrils to appreciate the others. 
There was a delightful room running 
right through the cottage; and it was 
here that Langholm worked, ate, smoked, 
read, and had his daily being; his bath 
was in the room adjoining, and his bed 
in another adjoining that. Of the upper 
floor he made no use; it was filled with 
the neglected furniture of a more substan- 
tial establishment, and Langholm seldom 
so much as set foot upon the stairs. The 
lower rooms were very simply furnished. 
There was a really old oak bureau and 
some solid, comfortable chairs. The pic- 
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tures were chiefly photographs of other 
writers. There were better pictures deep 
in dust up stairs. 

An artist in temperament, if not in at- 
tainment, Langholm had of late years 
found the ups and downs of his own 
work supply all the excitement that was 
necessary to his life; it was only when 
the work was done that his solitude had 
oppressed him; but neither the one nor 
the other had been the case of late weeks. 
His new book had been written under 
the spur of an external stimulus; it had 
not written itself, like all the more repu- 
table members of the large but short lived 
family to which it belonged. Langholm 
had not felt lonely in the breathing spaces 
between the later chapters. On the con- 
trary, he would waik up and down among 
his roses with the animated face of one on 
the happy heights of intercourse with a 
kindred spirit, when in reality he was 
quite alone. But the man wrote novels, 
and withal believed in them at the time 
of writing. It is true that on one occa- 
sion, when the Steels came to tea, the 
novelist walked his garden with the self 
same radiant face with which he had 
lately taken to walking it alone; but that 
also was natural enough. 

The change came on the very day he 
finished his book—when, if you remem- 
ber, Langholm made himself presentable 
and rode off to the garden party at 
Hornby Manor in spirits worthy of the 
oceasion. About seven of the same eve- 
ning he dismounted heavily in the by 
lane outside the cottage, and led his ma- 
chine through the wicket, a different man. 
A detail declared his depression to the 
woman next door, who was preparing him 
a more substantial meal than Langholm 
ever thought of ordering for himself: he 
went straight through to his roses without 
changing his party coat for the out at 
elbows Norfolk jacket in which he had 
spent that summer and the last. 

The garden behind the two cottages was 
all Langholm’s. The whole thing, leveled, 
would not have made a single lawn tennis 
court, nor yet a practice piteh of proper 
length. Yet this little garden contained 
almost everything that a garden need 
have. There were tall pines among the 
timber to one side, and through these set 
the sun, so that on the hottest days the 
garden was in sufficient shadow by the 
time the morning’s work was done. There 
was a little gvass plot, large enough for 
a basket chai: and a rug. There was a 
hedge of Penzance sweetbrier opposite the 
back door and the window at which 
Langholm wrote, and yet this hedge 
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broke down in the very nick and place to 
vive the lucky writer a long glimpse 
across a green valley, with dim woods 
- upon the opposite hill. And then there 
were the roses, planted by the last cot- 
tager—a retired yardener—a_ greater 
artist than his suecessor—a man who 
knew what roses were! 

Over the house clambered a William 
Allen Richardson and two Gloires de 
Dijon, these last a blowing, the first still 
resting from a profuse yield in June; in 
the southeast corner a Crimson Rambler 
was at its ripe red height; and Caroline 
Testout, Margaret Dixon, La Frznce, 
Madame Lambard, and Maman Cochet, 
blushed from pale pink to richest red, or 
remained coldly but beautifully white, at 
the foot of the Penzance briers. Lang- 
holm had not known one rose from an- 
other when he came to live among this 
galaxy; now they were his separate, fa- 
miliar, individual friends, each with its 
own character in his eyes, its own charm 
for him; and the man’s soul was the 
sweeter for each summer spent in their 
midst. But tonight they called to closed 
nostrils and blind eyes. And the evening 
sun, reddening the upper stems of the 
pines, and warming the mellow tiles of his 
dear cottage, had no more to say to Lang- 
holm’s spirit than his beloved roses. 

The man had emerged from the 
dreamy, artistic, esthetic existence into 
which he had drifted through living alone 
and amid so much simple beauty; he was 
in real, human, haunting trouble, and the 
manlier man for it already. 

Could he be mistaken after all? No, 
the more he pondered, the more convinced 
he felt. Everything pointed to the same 
conclusion, beginning with that first 
dinner party at Upthorpe, and that first 
conversation, of which he remembered 
eyery word. Mrs. Steel was Mrs. Minchin 
—the notorious Mrs. Minchin—the Mrs. 
Minchin who had been tried for her hus- 
band’s murder, and acquitted to the hor- 
ror of a righteous world. 

And he had been going to write a book 
about her, and it was she herself who had 
given him the idea! 

But was it? There had been much 
light talk about Mrs. Steel’s novel, and 
the plot that Mrs. Steel had given Lang- 
holm, but that view of the matter had 
been more of a standing joke than an in- 
tellectual bond between them. It was 
strange to think of it in the former light 
tonight. . 

Langholm recalled more than one con- 
versation upon the same subject. It had 
had a fascination for Rachel, which 
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somehow he was sorry to remember now. 
Then he recollected the one end to all 
these conversations, and his momentary 
regret was swept away by a rush of sym- 
pathy which it did him good to feel. They 
had ended invariably in her obtaining 
from him, on one cunning pretext or an- 
other, a fresh assurance of his belief in 
Mrs. Minchin’s innocence. Langholm 
radiated among his roses as his memory 
convinced him of this. Rachel had not 
talked about her case and his plot for 
the morbid excitement of discussing her- 
self with another, but for the solid and 
wholesome satisfaction of hearing yet 
again that one other disbelieved in her 
guilt. 

And did he not? Langholm stood still 
in the scented dusk as he asked his heart 
of hearts the pointblank question. And 
it was with a crisper step that he resumed 
his walk, and with a face more radiant 
than before. 

Yes, analytical as he was, there at 
least he was satisfied with himself. 
Thank God, he had always been of one 
opinion on that one point; that he had 
made up his mind about her long before 
he knew the whilom Mrs. Minchin in the 
flesh, and had let her know which way 
almost as long before the secret of her 
identity could possibly have dawned 
upon him. Now, if the worst came to the 
worst, his sincerity at least could not be 
questioned. Others might pretend, others 
again be unconsciously prejudiced in 
favor of their friend; he at least was 
above either suspicion. Had he not argued 
her case with Mr. Venables at the time, 
and had he not told her so on the very 
evening that they met? 

Certainly Langholm felt in a strong 
position, if ever the worst came to the 
worst; it illustrated a little weakness, 
however, that he himself foresaw no such 
immediate eventuality. There had been 
a very brief encounter between two per- 
sons at a garden party, and a yet more 
brief confusion upon either side. Of all 
this there had been but half a dozen wit- 
nesses, at the outside, and Langholm did 
not credit the other five with his own 
trained insight and powers of observa- 
tion; he furthermore reflected that those 
others, even if as close observers as him- 
self, could not possibly have put two and 
two together as he had. And this was 
sound; but Langholm had a fatal knack 
of overlooking the lady whom he had 
taken in to dinner at Upthorpe Hall, and 
searcely noticed at Hornby Manor. 
Cocksure as he himself was of the signifi- 
eance of that which he had seen with his 
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own eyes, the observer flattered himself 
that he was the only real one present; 
remembered the special knowledge which 
he had to assist his vision, and relied, 
properly enough, upon the silence of Sir 
Baldwin Gibson. 

The greater the secret, however, the 
more piquant the situation for one who 
was in it; and there were moments of a 
sleepless night in which Langholm found 
nothing new to regret. But he was in a 
quandary none the less. He _ could 
searcely meet Mrs. Steel again without a 
word about the prospective story, which 
they had so often diseussed together, and 
upon which he was at last free to embark; 
nor could he touch upon that theme with- 
out disclosing the new knowledge which 
would burn him until he did. Charles 
Langholm and Rachel Steel had two or 
three qualities in common; an utter in- 
ability to pretend was one, if you do 
not happen to think it a defect. 

As a rule, when he had finished a rapid 
bit of writing, Langholm sat down to 
correct, and a depressing task his spent 
brain always found it; but for once he 
let it beat him altogether. After a morn- 


ing’s tussle with one unfortunate chapter, 
the desperate author sent off the rest in 
their sins, and rode his bicycle to abolish 
thought. But that mild pastime fell lam- 


entably short of its usual efficacy. It 
was not one of his heroines who was 
worrying the novelist, but a real woman, 
whom ‘he liked, and her husband, whom 
he did not. The husband it was who had 
finished matters by entering the field of 
speculation during the morning’s work. 
It may be confessed that Langholm had 
not by any means disliked him the year 
before. 

What was the secret of this second mar- 
riage on the part of one who had been so 
recently and so miserably married? Was 
it love? Langholm could not admit it for 
a moment. Steel did not love his wife, 
and there was certainly nothing to love 
in Steel. Langholm had begun almost to 
hate him; he told himself it was because 
Steel did not even pretend to love his 
wife, but let strangers see the abnormal 
terms on which they lived. 

What, then. was the explanation—the 
history—the excuse? They were supposed 
to have married on the Continent; that 
was one of the few statements vouchsafed 
by Steel, and he happened to have made 
it in the first instance to Langholm him- 
self. Was there any truth in it? And 
did Steel know the truth econeerning his 
wife? 

Your imaginative man is ever quick to 
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form a theory based upon facts of his own 
involuntary invention. Langholm formed 
numerous theories and invented innumer- 
able facts during the four and twenty 
hours of his present separation from the 
heroine and the villain of these romances. 
The likelihood of the lot was the idea 
that the pair had really met abroad, at 
some out of the way place where Rachel 
had been in hiding from the world, and 
that in her despair of receiving common 
justice from her kind, she had accepted 
the rich man without telling him who she 
was. His subsequent enlightenment was 
Langholm’s explanation of Steel’s cold- 
ness towards his wife. 

He wondered if it was the kind of cold- 
ness that would ever be removed; if Steel 
believed her guilty, it never would. 
Langholm would not have admitted it; 
was not even aware of it in his own in- 
trospective mind; but he almost hoped 
that Steel was not thoroughly convinced 
of his wife’s innocence. 

The night of the dinner party was so 
fine and the roads so clean that Lang- 
holm went off on his bicycle once more, 
making an incongruous figure in his 
dress suit, but pedaling sedately to keep 
eool. Fortune, however, was against him 
—for they had begun clipping those 
northern hedgerows, and an ominous 
bumping upon a perfectly flat road led 
to the discovery of a puncture a long 
mile from Normanthorpe. Thence onward 
the unhappy cyclist had to choose be- 
tween running beside the machine and 
riding on its rims, and between the two 
expedients arrived at last, both very hot 
and rather late. But he thought he must 
be very late; for he neither met, followed, 
nor was followed by any vehicle whatso- 
ever in the drive; and the door did not 
open before Langholm rang, as it does 
when they are still waiting for one. Then 
the house seemed strangely silent when 
the door did open; and the footman wore 
a curious expression as he ushered the 
late comer into an empty drawingroom. 
Langholm was now almost convinced that 
he had made some absurd mistake, and 
the impression was not removed by the 
entry of Steel with his napkin in one 
hand. 

“ve mistaken the night!” exclaimed 
the perspiring author. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Steel; “ only 
we thought you weren’t coming at all.” 

“Am I really so late as all that?” 

And Langholm began to wish he had 
mistaken the night. 

“No,” said Steel, “only a very few 
minutes, and the sin is ours entirely. But 
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we thought you were staying away, like 
everybody else.” 

“ Like—everybody—else ? ” 

“My dear fellow,” said Steel, smiling 
on the other’s bewilderment, “I humbly 
apologize for having classed you for an 
instant with the rank and file of our de- 
lightful neighbors; for the fact is that 
all but two of them have seen fit to 
make their excuses at the last moment. 
The telegrams will delight you, one of 
these days!” 

“There was none from me,” declared 
Langholm, as he began to perceive what 
had happened. 

“ There was not; and my wife was quite 
confident that you would come; so the 
fault is altogether mine. Langholm, you 
were almost at her heels when she was 
introduced to the old judge yesterday, 
were you not?” 

“T was.” 

“Have you guessed who she was—be- 
fore she married me—or has anybody told 
you?” 

“T have guessed.” 

Steel stood silent for an instant, his 
eyes resting in calm scrutiny upon the 
other, his mouth firm and fixed, his face 
fresh as a young man’s, his hair like 
spun silver in the electric light. Lang- 
holm looked upon the man who was look- 
ing upon him and he could not hate him 
as he would. 

“ And do you still desire to dine with 
us?” inquired his host at last. 

“T don’t want to be in the way at all, 
Mr. Steel,” faltered Langholm; “on a 
painful occa ee 

“Oh, never mind that!” cried Steel. 
“What I mean is, are you quite sure 
that you don’t want to cut our aequaint- 


“You know I don’t,” said Langholm 
bluntly. 

“ Then come in, pray, and take us as we 
are.” 

“One moment, Steel! All this is in- 
credible; do you mean to say that your 
guests have thrown you over on account 
oa 

“My wife having been a certain Mrs. 
Minchin before she changed her name to 
Steel? Yes, every one of them, except 
our vicar and his wife, who are real good 
friends.” 

“T am another,” said 
through his big mustache. 

“The very servants are giving notice, 
one by one! ” 

“T am her servant, too!” muttered 
Langholm, as Steel stood aside to let him 
pass out first; but this time it was 
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through his teeth, though from his heart, 
and the words were only audible to him- 


self, 
XOEX. 


THE immediate ordeal proved less try- 
ing than Langholm was prepared to find 
it. His vivid imagination had pictured 
the long table, laid for six and twenty, 
with four persons huddled at one end; 
but the telegrams had come in time to 
have the table reduced to its normal size, 
and Langholm found a place set for him 
between Mrs. Woodgate and Mrs. Steel. 
He was only embarrassed when Rachel 
rose and looked him in the eyes before 
holding out her hand. 

“ Have you heard?” she asked him, in 
a voice as cold as her marble face, but 
redeemed and animated by its delicate 
and distant scorn. 

“Yes,” answered 
“yes, I have heard! ” 

“ And yet a 

He interrupted her in another tone. 

“1 know what you are going to say! I[ 
give you warning, Mrs. Steel, I won’t 
listen to it. No ‘and yets,’ for me; re- 
member the belief I had, long before I 
knew anything at all! It ought not to be 
a whit stronger for what I guessed yester- 
day for myself, and what your husband 
has this minute confirmed. Yet it is, if 
possible, ten thousand times stronger and 
more sure! ” 

“T do remember,” said Rachel slowly; 
“and, in my turn, I believe what you 
say.” 

But her face did not alter as she took 
his hand; her own was so cold that he 
looked at her in alarm; and the whole 
woman seemed turned to stone. Yet the 
dinner went on without further hitch; it 
might have been the very smallest and 
homeliest affair, to which only these 
guests had been invited. Indeed, the 
menu had been reduced, like the table, by 
the unerring tact of Rachel’s husband, 
so that there was no undue memorial to 
the missing one and twenty, and the 
whole ordeal was curtailed. 

There was, on the other hand, no 
blinking at what had happened, no pre- 
tense of ignoring the one subject which 
was in everybody’s thoughts. This Mrs. 
Woodgate exclaimed aloud, what she was 
thinking to herself, that she would never 
speak to Mrs. Venables again in all her 
life, and her husband told her across the 
table that she had better not. Rachel 
thereupon put in her word, to the effect 
that the Woodgates would cut themselves 


Langholm sadly; 
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off from everybody if they made enemies 
of all who disbelieved in her, and she 
could not allow them to do anything of 
the kind. Steel, again, speculated upon 
the probable behavior of the Uniackes 
and the Invernesses, neither of these dis- 
tinguished families having been invited 
to the dinner, for obvious reasons arising 
from their still recent return to the 
country. There was no effort to ignore 
the absorbing topic before the butler and 
his satellites, but the line was drawn in 
the right place, excluding as it did any 
reference to the recent rout of Mrs. Ven- 
ables, and indeed all details whatsoever. 

The butler, however, and in a less de- 
gree the footmen, presented a rather in- 
teresting study during the course of this 
momentous meal, had the professional ob- 
server present been only a little less con- 
cerned for his hostess. The butler was 
a pompous but capable creature whom 
Steel had engaged when he bought the 
place. Though speedily reduced to a 
more respectful servitude than he was 
accustomed to, the man had long since 
eeased to complain of his situation, 
which carried with it the highest wages 
and all arbitrary power over his subor- 
dinates. On the steps at her deferred 
departure Mrs. Venables had screamed 
the secret of his mistress’ identity into 
the butler’s ear. The butler had risen 
with dignity to the occasion and, after a 
brief interview, resigned on the spot, with 
all his men. The mild interest was in 
the present behavior of these gentry, 
which was a rich blend of dignity and 
depression, and betrayed a growing doubt 
as to whether the sinking ship that they 
had been so eager to abandon was really 
sinking after all. 

Certainly the master’s manner could 
not have been very different at the head 
of his table as originally laid. It was 
not festive, it was neither unnaturally 
jocular nor showy in any way, but it was 
delightfully confident and serene. And 
the mistress was as calm in her way, 
though for once it was the colder way, 
and it was the opinion of the pantry that 
she felt more than she showed; without 
a doubt Mrs. Woodgate had more work 
to restrain, now her tears for Rachel, and 
now her consuming indignation with the 
absentees. 

“Your wife feels it as much as mine,” 
said Steel to the rector, when the gentle- 
men were alone at last; and one of them 
could have struck him for the speech— 
one of them who had insight and could 
feel himself. 
“T wouldn't 


go so far as that,” the 
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good rector rejoined, “ but Morna feels it 
dreadfully; dreadfully, she feels it!” 

“ T almost wish we had kept the table as 
it was,” pursued Steel over his cigar, 
“and had one of those flashlight photo- 
graphs taken, as they do at most banquets 


nowadays. All that was left of them— 
left of six and twenty! ” 
His flippant tone made Langholm 


writhe, and drove him into the conversa- 
tion to change its tenor. He asked by 
whom the evil had come. “Surely not 
the judge?” 

“ No,” said Steel with emphasis. ‘“ Not 
that I have it for a fact, but 1 would put 
a thousand pounds upon his charity and 
his silence in such a matter. A kinder 
and a sounder man does not exist, though 
I say it who never met him in my life. 
But I heard every word of my wife’s trial, 
and I know the way in which the judge 
took the case. There were a heap of 
women witnesses, and her counsel was 
inclined to bully them; it was delight- 
ful to see the fatherly consideration that 
they received as compensation from the 
bench.” 

Langholm’s breath was taken away. 
Here was an end to the likeliest theory 
that he had evolved that morning among 
his roses. Steel had not married his wife 
in ignorance of her life’s tragedy; he had 
been present, and probably fallen in love 
with her, at her trial! Then why did he 
never behave as though he were in love, 
and why must he expatiate upon the 
judge’s kindness to the female witnesses 
instead of on the grand result of the trial 
over which he had presided? Did Steel 
himself entertain the faintest doubt about 
the innocence of his wife, whose trial he 
had heard, and whom he had married 
thereafter within a few months at the 
most? Langholm’s brain buzzed, even 
while he listened to what Hugh Woodgate 
was saying. 

“T am not surprised,” remarked the 
viear. “I remember once hearing that 
Sir Baldwin Gibson and Lord Kettening 
were the two fairest judges on the bench; 
and why, do you suppose? Because they 
are both old athletes and Old Blues, 
trained from small boys to give their op- 
ponents every conceivable chance!” 

Steel nodded an understanding assent. 
Langholm, however, who was better quali- 
fied to appreciate the viear’s point, took 
no notice of it. 

“Tf it was not the judge,” said he, 
“who in the world is it who has sprung 
this mine? I saw them meet, and, as a 
matter of fact, I did guess the truth. But 
I had special reasons. I had thought, 




















THE SHADOW 


God forgive me, of making something out 
of your wife’s case, Steel, little dreaming 
it was hers, though I knew it had no 
ordinary fascination for her. But no one 
else can have known that!” 

“You talked it over with her, how- 
ever?” 

And Steel had both black eyes upon 
the novelist, who made his innocent ad- 
mission with an embarrassment due en- 
tirely to their unnecessarily piercing 
scrutiny. 

“You talked it over with her,” re- 
peated Steel, “ on one occasion, at least, in 
the presence of a lady who had a prior 
claim upon your conversation. That 
lady is a Mrs. Vinson, and it is she who 
ought to have a millstone put round her 
neck and be thrown into the uttermost 
depths of the sea; but don’t look as if 
you deserved the same fate, Langholm! 
It would be better, perhaps, if you had 
paid more attention to Vinson’s wife and 
less to mine; but she is the last woman in 
the world to blame you—naturally! And 
now, if you are ready, we will join them, 
Woodgate.” 

Sensitive as all his tribe, and himself 
both gentle by nature and considerate of 
others according to his lights, which 
thoughtlessness might turn down, or pas- 
sion blur, but which burned steadily and 
brightly in the main, Charles Langholm 
felt stung to the soul by the last few 
words, in which Hugh Woodgate noticed 
nothing amiss. 

Steel’s tone was not openly insulting, 
but rather that of banter, misplaced per- 
haps, and in poor taste at such a time, 
yet ostensibly good natured and innocent 
of ulterior meaning. But Langholm was 
not deceived. There was an. ulterior 
meaning to him, and a very sinister one 
withal. Yet he did not feel unjustifiably 
insulted; he looked within, and felt justly 
rebuked; not for anything he had said 
or done, but for what he found in his 
heart at that moment. Langholm entered 
the drawingroom in profound depression, 
but no longer because of anything that 
had just been said. 

The scene awaiting him was surely cal- 
culated to deepen that dejection. Rachel 
had left the gentlemen with the proud 
mien and the unbroken spirit which she 
had maintained at table without trace of 
effort; they found her sobbing on Morna 
Woodgate’s shoulder, in distress so 


poignant and so pitiful that even Steel 
stopped short upon the threshold. In an 
instant she was on her feet, the tears still 
thick in her noble eyes, but the spirit 
once more alight behind the tears. ~ 
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“Don’t go!” she begged them, in a 
voice that pierced one heart at least. 
“Stop and help me, for God’s sake! I 
can’t bear it. JI am not strong enough. 
I can only pretend to bear it for an hour, 
before the servants. Even that has al- 
most maddened me—the effort, and the 
shame.” 

“The shame is on others,” said Steel, 
gravely enough now, “and not on you. 
And who are those others, I should like 
to know? And what does it matter what 
they think or say? <A hole and corner 
district like this is not the world! ” 

Rachel shook her head sadly; her beau- 
tiful eyes were dry now, and only the 
more lustrous for the tears that they had 
shed. Langholm saw nothing else. 

“But it is the world,” she said; “ it 
is part of the world, and the same thing 
would happen in any other part. It 
would happen in London, and everywhere 
else, as soon as I became known. And 
henceforth I mean to be known!” eried 
Rachel wilfully. “ There shall be no more 
hiding who I was, or am; that is the way 
to make them think the worst when they 
find out. But is it not disgraceful? I 
was acquitted, and yet I am to be treat- 
ed as though I had been merely pardoned. 
Is that not a disgrace to common human- 
ity?” 

“Humanity is not so common as you 
imagine,” remarked Steel. 

“Tt is un-Christian!” cried Hugh 
Woodgate, with many repetitions of the 
epithet. 

Langholm said nothing. His eyes 
never left Rachel’s face. Neither did she 
meet them for an instant, nor had she 
a look for Hugh Woodgate or even for 
his wife. It was to her husband that 
Rachel had spoken every word, it was 
nearest him she stood, in his face only 
that she gazed. 

“Are you going to let the disgrace 
continue?” she asked him fiercely. 

His answer was natural enough. 

“My dear Rachel, what can I do? IT 
never dreamed that it would come out 
here; it is by the merest fluke that it did.” 

“But I want it to come out,” cried 
Rachel, “if you mean the fact of my trial 
and my acquittal. It was a mistake 
ever to hide either for a moment. Hence- 
forth they shall be no secret.” 

“Then we cannot prevent the world 
from thinking and saying what it likes, 
however uncharitable and unjust. Do 
and listen to reason, 
though God knows you ean be in no 
mood for such cold comfort! But I have 
done my best; I shall do my best again. 
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1 will sell this place tomorrow. We will 
go right away somewhere else.” 

“ And then the same thing will happen 
there! Is that all that you can suggest, 
you who married me after hearing with 
your own ears every scrap of evidence 
that they could bring against me?” 

“Have you anything better to suggest 
yourself, Rachel?” 

“T have,” she answered, looking him 
fully and sternly in the face, in the now 
forgotten presence of their three guests. 
“Find out who is guilty, if you really 
want people to believe that I am not!” 

Steel did not start, though there came 
a day when one at least of the listening 
trio felt honestly persuaded that he had; 
as a matter of fact, his lips came more 
closely together, while his eyes searched 
those of his wife with a wider stare than 
was often seen in them, for two or three 
seconds at most, before dropping in per- 
plexity to the floor. 

“How ean I, Rachel?” her husband 
asked quietly, indeed gently, but with 
little promise of acquiescence in his tone. 
“T am not a detective, after all.” 

But that was added for the sake of 
adding something, and was enough to 
prove Steel ill at ease, to the wife who 
knew him as no man ever had. 

“A detective, no!” said she readily 
enough. “ But you are a rich man; you 
could employ detectives; you could clear 
your wife, if you liked.” 

“ Rachel, you are cleared already!” 

“That is your answer, then! ” she cried 
scornfully, and snatched her eyes from 
him at last without waiting for a denial. 
She was done with him, her face said 
plainly; he looked at her a moment, then 
turned aside with a shrug. 

But Rachel’s eyes went swiftly round 
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the room; they lit for an instant upon 
Morna Woodgate, leaning forward upon 
the sofa where they had sat together, 
eager, enthusiastic, but impotent as a 
woman must be; they passed over the 
vicar, looking stolid as usual, and more 
than a little puzzled; but at last they 
rested on lLangholm’s thin, stooping 
figure, with untidy head thrust forward 
towards her, and a light in his dreamy 
eyes that kindled a new light in her own. * 

“You, Mr. Langholm!” cried Rachel, . 
taking a quick, short step in his direction. 
“You, with your plots and your problems 
that nobody can solve; don’t you think 
you could unravel this one for me?” 

Her eyes were radiant now, and their 
radiance was all for him. Langholm felt 
the heart swimming in his body, the brain 
in his head. A couple of long legged 
strides to meet her nine tenths of the 
way, and he had taken Rachel’s hand be- 
fore her husband and her friends. ~ 

“ By God,” said Langholm, “T’ll try! ” 

Their hands met only to part. There 
was a sardonic laugh from Rachel’s hus- 
band. 

“Do you forbid me?” demanded Lang- 
holm, turning upon him. ; 

“Far from it,” said Steel. “I shall be 
most interested to see you go to work.” 

“Ts that a challenge?” : 

The two men faced each other, while 
the third man and the woman looked on. 
It had sounded like a challenge to all but 
the vicar, though neither of the others 
had had time to think so when they heard: 
the word and recognized its justice. 

“Tf you like,” said Steel indifferently. 

“T aecept it as such,” rejoined Lang- 
holm, dogging the other with his eyes. 
“ And find him I will—the guilty man— 


if the villain is still alive!” 


(To be continued.) 





FOR MUSIC. 

Ou, like a garden is my heart, 
Where buds of fancy blow, 
Where melodies unbidden start 

And shape my lyrics so. 


The winter days may hold it long 
All desolate and bare, 

And chill the bud and still the song 
That once made gladness there ; 


But well I know that She shall come 
Whose presence is the Spring, 

Whose smile gives speech unto the dumb, 
Whose voice makes all to sing. 


Like April to the dreaming earth, 
Unto my heart is She— 

The messenger of love and mirth, 
Of song and melody ! 












F. D. Sherman. 





Good Things To Eat 


and among them all, none better or more appetizing than 


Libby’s Ox Tongues 


in 1144 to 344 pound cans. ‘They are all selected, finest fresh tongues, trimmed, so you 
can get them without waste. Better than you can get from the ordinary market, and 
much cheaper, to say nothing of fuel and trouble in cooking. 


Libby’s (Natural Flavor) Food Products 


are U. S. Government inspected. In convenient, key opening cans. A little book 
‘‘How To Make Good Things To Eat” is given away, and it tells about the endless 
variety we make and how best to use them. 


Libby's Atlas of the World, mailed free for ten cents postage. 


LIBBY, McNEILI, & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 











It is almost as hard for an old 
coffee toper to quit the use of 
coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, ex- 
cept that the coffee user can quit 

coffee and take up Postum Food 

Coffee without any feeling of a 
loss of the morning beverage, for when Postum 
is well boiled and served with cream, it is really 
better in point of flavor than most of the coffee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the con- 
noisseur it has the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after coffee 
is left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the 
reason that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued and in its place is taken a liquid 
that contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 























BREAKEAST COCOA 


has the largest sale in the United 
States, because it yrelds the most 
and best for the moriey x 20 228 


NOTE THE TRADE-MARK ON EVERY CAN 
yen: ER BAKER & role 








ESTABLISHED 1760 3 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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